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MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, ESQ., Q C, 

RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM, AND JUSTICE OF PEACE 
FOR THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 

My Dear Sir^ 

To uone, more appropriately than to yourself, can I dedicate 
this essay, which owes very much of whatever information it 
may be found to contain, to principles and facts learned 
from you, and from works brought to my notice through your 
kind attention. 

I have endeavoured, in the following pages, to popularize 
a very important, yet, to the vast majority of the public, 
imperfectly understood subject. I have, from many sources, 
striven to make plain to all, the great benefits to be derived 
from the establishment of Reformatory Schools : I have 
attempted to accomplish this object by facts and figures, 
gathered from various authorities, and backed by the opinions 
of those who are old advocates of the cause : in this 
portion of the subject I have found my best assistance 
in the works of Miss Carpenter, — in your own Charges, 
as Eecorder, to the Grand Jury of Birmingham, — in the 
Eeport and Evidence of the Committee on Criminal and 
Destitute Juveniles, — in the Reports of the Birmingham 
Conferences of 1851, and 1853, and in the Lecture on 
Mettray, lately delivered in Leeds, by Mr. Robert Hall. 

Upon the great principle of Parental Responsibility, I 
have derived from the work on '' Crime ; its Amount, Causes, and 
1 



2 DEDICATION. 

Eemedies/^ and from the various Reports to the Prison Directors 
of your brother, Mr. Frederick Hill, the most invaluable aid : 
to your brother belongs the credit of having been the first to 
impress upon the Government the value of Parental Respon- 
sibility, as the best means of repressing Juvenile Crime. 

In support of my views I have given the opinions of 
others, and have contented myself with facts ; and I have, 
I believe, in so doing, adopted the best and surest means of 
rendering a knowledge of the Reformatory School Move- 
ment plain to all readers, and likely to gain their support ; — 
because, as Sydney Smith wrote — " The English are a 
calm, reflecting people ; they will will give time and money 
when they are convinced ; but they love dates, names, and 
certificates. In the midst of the most heart-rending 
narratives. Bull requires the day of the month, the year of our 
Lord, the name of the parish, and the countersign of three 
or four respectable householders. After these afi'ecting 
circumstances he can no longer hold out; but gives way 
to the kindness of his nature — pufis, blubbers — and sub- 
scribes." 

Let us hope, as we have facts and figures on our side, 
that the people of these Kingdoms may, in support of 
Voluntary Reformatory Schools — as regulated by the Act 
of last Session—" puflf, blubber, and subscribe /' — thus, even- 
tually, we may be able to point to many English Refor- 
matories, national and useful as Red-Hill, successful and 
noble in design as Mettray. 

I have the honor to be, dear Sir, 

Always faithfully yours, 

PATRICK JOSEPH MURRAY. 

1 Upper Pembroke-Street, Dublin. 
September^ 1854. 



REFOEMATOEY SCHOOLS IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 

" A Child, even when Criminal, should be treated as a Child, and sent to a Reformatory 
School, and not to a Prison. Repobt of ▲ ComnTTBB Appointed to Exahinb into 

THK STATS OF JUYBNILB CbIMS IN NEWCASTLE AND GaTBSHBAD. 1852. 

" Whatever views may be entertained respecting adult criminals, all agree that 
Rfijormativm is the object to be aimed at with young offenders ; nor is it doubted that 
the Gaol is not a true Reformatory School, though at present the only one provided by 
ear country ; since thousands of young children annoolly committed to it come forth 
not to diminish, but to swell the ranks of vice." Juvenile Delinquents, thbir Con- 
dition AND Treatment. By Mabt Cabpentbb. 1853. 

** II est des syst^mes qui ne r^alisent rien, mais c'est parce qu'ils imaginent I'impos- 
sible. Mettray a posd la limite, le point de depart entre le progrfes et Tutopie, c'est 
pourqnoi Mettray a rencontrd des imitateurs. Rapport dk M. Demetz, Dirbcteur d e 

LA COLONIB AORICOLB DB MbTTBAT. 1854. 

"Lecompte g^n^ral de I'administration de la Justice criminelle, qui a r^sum^ les r^- 
sultats de lap^riode de 1842 it 1850, a constats que le nombre moyen des r^cidives, parmi 
les lib^r^s de sept ^tablissements principaux avalt vari€ de 10 & 11 p. 100 Si Ton compare 
cette proportion k celle qui est signal^e plus haut pour les adultes (85 p. 100 pour les horn- 
mes, et 27 p. 100 pour les femmes), on n*a pas & regretter les sacrifices que TEtat sHmpose 
pour la r^g^n^ration morale de cette population." Rapport a l'Empbreur sub 
l'Etablissements d*Education Correctionbllb db Jbunes Detenus. LeMoniteur, 
17 Mai, 1854. 

The sentiments conveyed by, and the truths taught in, the 
sentences which we have placed, by way of epigraph to this 
essay, will, at the out-set, render evident to each reader the 
opinions which we, in common with many others in these 
Kingdoms, hold upon the great and important questions of 
Juvenile Criminality, of Juvenile Reformation, — of the causes 
which conduce to the former, and of the best and surest means 
of securing the latter. Six years ago these topics were under- 
stood, in all their paramount and pressing force, by a few of the 
thoughtful and far-seeing whose duties, or whose philanthropy 
brought them in contact with those who have been, with ter- 
rible and woful appropriateness, called our " City Arabs," our 
" Home Heathens." To these friends of the young criminal 
it was evident that the Gaol was but a new seed plot of crime, 
furnishing fresh incentives to future vice — and they tested 
and proved that truth stated by the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Committee — they proved in many schools what had been 
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known from the working of those of Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 
and the Philanthropic — that the Schoolmaster was more potent 
in repressing juvenile crirainaHty than tiie Gaoler — and they 
taught the nation that " A Child, even when Criminal, 

SHOULD be treated aS A ChILD, AND SENT TO A BeFOR- 

MATORY School and not to a Prison/' These were great 
and solemn teachings ; but^ like all other great and solemn 
things, could only be accomplished by patient, unflinching, 
never- doubting minds. 

The Jesuits have a maxim, one of the hard, cold, wise 
sayings* in which Bulwer Lytton's Doctor Riccabocca delighted, 
proclaiming that *Hhere is no theologian so dangerous to 
religion as a very pious fool/' Doubtless, in the days when 
Pascal and Arnauld were criticizing the teachings of Escobar, 
of Molina, and of other writers of the Order, the truth of the 
maxim was deeply felt and acknowledged by the opponents 
of Port-Royal ; and, since that period, many a friend of many 
a noble cause has comprehended the moral of the Jesuit 
axiom, when he has found an honest, important, able advocate, 
embarrassing the progression of a movement, by a course of 
policy springing from over zeal, and supported by the too eager 
anxiety of a mind measuring the capacity of other minds by 
its own knowledge, feelings, and aspirations. Thus, at all 
events, we have thought, whilst reading the letters of the 
Rev. Sydney Turner, dated,respectively, June 3rd and 8th, 1854, 
and published in The Times. 

For some years the Reformatory School movement has 
been slowly, very slowly, advancing in these kingdoms : * 
but it has been advancing, and from the first faint indica- 
tions of public appreciation of the principle, which Miss 
Carpenter relates, to the period when, in his Charge to the 
Jurors of Birmingham, Mr. Hill so powerfully and earnestly 
recommended, from the Bench, the adoption of the system, 
success has proved the wisdom of the Reformatory School 
Principle, even whilst failure has sometimes been the lot of 
the Reformatory School. Whilst reading the letters of Mr. 
Turner, we were fully acquainted with all the facts recounted 
in the Report of M. de Persigny, Minister of the Interior, in 



• For a history of the rise, progress, and position of the Reformatory 
Schools of England and the Continent, see Irish Quartkrlt Rbtiew, 
Vol. IV. No. 13, Art." Our Juvenile Criminals — The School-master 
or the Gaoler;" and No. 14, Art.** Reformatory and Ragged Schools." 
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France, and published in the Monileur of the 17 th of May, 
1854. We read these letters with amazement : we could 
hardly believe that the same Mr. Turner who spoke so elo- 
quently and so hopefully, at the Birmingham Conference of 
1853» could express the sentiments contained in the letters 
of 1854, — because we knew that M. de Persigny's Report 
should have excited no feeling in Mr. Turner's heart, save one 
of satisfaction, at discovering that every hope expressed in Bir- 
mingham was more than fulfilled, to the completest fruition, 
by the declarations of the official document. We saw that 
the chief sources of failure in France, where failure was proved, 
arose from causes such as are peculiar to France, and scarcely 
to be contemplated as obstacles in England ; or had their origin 
in the mismanagement of those who presided over the provincial, 
and smaller. Schools. We saw that the great parent house, 
Mettray, flourished successfully and usefully as ever, guided 
by the wisdom, and prudence, and care of M. Demetz. We 
found that M. de Persigny bore, as Mr. Turner states in his 
second letter/' a marked and emphatic testimony to the success 
of the reformatory system, so far as relates to the reformation 
of the young offenders themselves who are subjected to it. Taking 
the young persons discharged from the reformatory schools 
since 1840, he states that only eleven per cent, have been re- 
convicted, or have relapsed into crime— a result which, he justly 
says, compensates the State for all the sacrifices and exertions it 
has made." We saw all these things, and knowing the unim- 
peachable int^rity, honor, and purity of intention which have 
ever distinguished Mr. Turner, the excellent Director of thePhil- 
anthropic School at Eed Hill, we could only conclude that 
he had written his unhappily timed letters, not so much from a 
mistaken view, or incorrect understanding of the evidence 
furnished by the French Governmental Report, as through 
opinions colored, and through hopes warped from their old 
tendencies, by information extra that offered by the Report. 
But the result of these letters has been lamentable. The 
Ti?neSy which on the 22nd of December, 1853, was, /or The 
Times, enthusiastic in support of the Reformatory School system, 
is now all for rigors, and corporal austerities * 



* For the arguments, most powerful and convincing, of ** The Times," 
at the aboye date, see Ibisu Quartisblt Review. Vol. IV., No. 13. p. 70. 
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That Mr. Turner does not, strictly considered^ support these 
views, is true, as his second letter proves ; but he has, unin- 
tentionally, given color to an argument which we are sure he 
would not advocate^ thai pain should be made a part of Befor- 
matory Discipline^ and that to the absence of it may be attri- 
buted the assumed failure of the French, minor, Eeformatory 
Schools. 

Before we proceed in onr observations upon the question 
of Government support of fieformatory Schools, which is just 
now, for the first time, recognized by the Legislature, we think 
it advisable to insert here a translation of that portion, relating to 
JuvenileGriminals,of M. dePersigny's Report, and the only por- 
tion which has reference to our subject. The translation is of some 
length, and aims at closeness and accuracy rather than freedom 
and elegance ; but we desire now, when our Legislature seems anx- 
ious to test the principle, to enable every reader to comprehend 
the whole subject, in its fullest scope; and for the satisfaction of 
readers of a more important class, we have added a reprint of the 
original French Report^ in the appendix, atthe end of this paper. 
The Report i then, translated, is as follows :— 

ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE CORRECTIONAL EDU- 
CATION OF YOUTHFUL CRIMINALS. 

<* The situation of young prisoners, submitted to correctional train- 
ing by virtue of the 66th article of the Penal Code, and found guilty 
by the application of the 67th and 69th Articles, should, from the 
interest naturally attached to that early age, and the hopes of 
amendment which it holds out, occupy a large place in the soli- 
citude of your Government. 

The decree of the 5th of August, 1850, which has transferred to 
ray Department, the managing superintendence of these children, in 
deciding that they should be employed in agricultural labor in 
public or private establishments, has entrusted to the executive 
Government the care of fixing the interior discipline of these 
institutions, and the nature of the patronage which should follow 
and protect the young detenus after being set at liberty. The 
first of these documents, prepared by the Council of the Inspectors 
General of Prisons has been submitted to the deliberation of the 
Council of State : the second will be presented in a few days. 

These establishments have been the objects of frequent inspection, 
and all the information calculated to simplifv the question in a 
legal, disciplinary, and statistic point of view, has been collected. * 

* Considerations on the Agricultural Colonies, by MM. G. de Lu- 
rieu and H. Romand, Inspectors-General of Charitable Institutions. 

Repo'-t of M, Louis Perrot^ Inspector -General of Prisons, on the 
establishing of Penal Colonies in Corsica and Africa. 

Historic and Statistic Abstract of the Agricultural Colonies, by MM. 
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In effect, this br&nch of the penal administration, formerly of 
little moment, assumes now more importance each day, from the 
inci*ease in the number with which it has to do, and the gravity of 
the questions which it suggests. At a former period, the greater 
part of these foundations might be looked on as isolated experiments 
tried in difibrentways, and which the State restricted itself to merely 
assisting by public gprants. The Law itself, in allowing a delay of 
five years for the settlement of the children in private establishments, 
and then, in case of their failure, in public establishments, appeared 
to recognise as a fact that the experimental period had not coine to 
a close m 1860. The time has now arrived to give to this service a 
definite organization, and to demand, therefrom, information of the 
extent of the sacrifices which it requires, and the results produced. 

In the fu*st place, there must be taken into account an annual 
increase in number, much more considerable among the juvenile 
dStenus than among the adults. In 1837 they numbered 1393 ; in 
1842, 2262 ; in 1847, 4276 : according to the accompanying sta- 
tistical tables, the number on 31st December 18 j1, rose to 5607, 
and on the 3 1 st December 1852, to 6443. * 

This enormous increase does not, however, absolutely imply a cor- 
responding movement in the criminality of the youthful population. 
The published reports of the Ministry of Justice established the 
fact, that from 1881 to 1850, the number of children tried and con- 
victed annuallv by the Courts of Assize was from 310 to 315 in 
the mean, and without any sensible variation. But the case is not 
exactly the same for ordinary offences. On the one hand, the total 
number of young prisoners brought before the criminal authorities, 
for trivial offences, has doubled ; on the other, the results of the pro- 
secutions have been much more severe. The annual average of 
committals which, before 1830, was 215, was successively advanced 
to the number of 1607, in the five years embracing 1846 and 1850 ; 
that is to say, it acquired an eight-fold increase. The existence of 
correctional establishments, specially adapted for children, invited 
and multiplied these sentences, before which the tribunals would 
have recoiled at a period when a sojourn in prisons exposed its 
voung inmates to contacts and communications worse than those to 
be met when at liberty. 

These Institutions have thus filled a void in the former state of 
things, and have responded to a pressing social need. There was room 
to judge that a treatment more strict than that of the former period, 
at the same time that it (temporarily) increased the number of the 
punished, would in time diminish the number of offenders. It has 
not, however, been so proved. It is easy to observe among a class of 
needy and depraved parents, a tendency to leave, or even place, their 

J. de Lamaxque, and G. Dugat, attached to the Department of 
Prisons. 

Picture of the Moral and Material Condition of Young Offenders when i 
confinement and when liberated,hy M. Paul Bucquet, Assistant Inspector- 
General of Prisons, 1853. 

* On the 31 St December 1853, the number amounted to 7959. 
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children under the weight of these judgments where the advantages 
exceed the penalty. Thus they shift £om themselves to the State 
the care of their children's education^ heine sure to secure them again 
after the lapse of some years, to profit hy their labors, and often times, 
for the most shameful purposes. These vile calculations are owing 
to the undue preponderance given for some years to the ideas of 
assistance and charity in the discipline of the Institutions for youth- 
ful criminals, and particularly in that of private establishments. 
The restrictive character of Correctional education does not make 
it sufficiently felt in these Colonies, which certain classes come 
to look upon as mere Colleges for the poor. It is for the purpose of 
strengthening the corrective principle that the plan of the regulations 
submitted to the Council of State has been conceived. At the same 
time, and in order to counteract the unhappy complicity of the par- 
ents in the acts which bring their children to the bar of the tribunals, 
I have decided that henceforward the administration shall not give 
up the young prisoners till the expiration of the full time considered 
necessary for their amendment, and until it shall be ascertained that 
the parents have not, by their bad counsel or exainple, rendered 
themselves unworthy to receive them back again. * This last mea- 
sure is beginning to produce its good fruit, and already the parents 
have frequently presented themselves at the passing of sentence, in 
order to claim their children. I have hopes that the application of 
a more rigorous system of discipline will still add to these good 
effects, and bring this class of prisoners within reasonable limits. 

During the year 1852, the Juvenile Prison population consisted of 
9255 children, of whom 4839 belonged to public establishments, and 
44 1 6 to private institutions. 

These first named, fourteen f in number, comprise seven Colonies, 
three manufacturing quarters, attached to the central houses, and 
seven departmental institutions ; the second class, to the number of 
thirty. five, reckon sixteen Colonies, seventeen Conventual houses, 
and two Societies of patronage. 

The resident number, on the 31st December 1852, amounting to 
6443, was thus apportioned : — 

Public Establishments, - 2490 boys and 528 girls 

Private Establishments, - 2912 boys and 513 girls 

Since that period the girls have been withdrawn from the quarters 
which had been assigned to them in the Central houses, and placed 
in Conventual Establishments. There are now left but two places 
of confinement for the female detenus, and in a very short time 
even these exceptions will disappear. 

Thus shall the wishes of the Law, which does not use public Estab- 
lishments save for the want of private ones, be fulfillea in the most 
satisfactory manner towards these young girls ; but, as regards the 
boys, the experience of the four vears elapsed, since 1850, does not 
give us room to hope, or seek, for a similar satisfactory result. 

• Circular of the 5th of July, 1852. 
t This should be seventeen.— F.J. M. 
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I do not hesitate to say that the administration has been the object 
of undeserved mistrust with respect to the motives which, in 1 850, 
directed this tendency of the law. Experience has shown that the 
zeal of the officers appointed over the State establishments has been 
maintained on a par with the devotedness of private enterprise, in the 
accomplishment of their delicate and laborious task. An establish- 
ment for reformatory education designed for this class of children who, 
though under penal restriction, are protected by the State, offers one of 
those problems the most difficult of solution. The knowledge of the 
just proportion in which penal discipline should combine with the 
charitable element, and the power to direct, with skill and profit, a 
large agricultural concern, require many happy conditions and 
varied talents. In this respect, public administration offers advan- 
tages on certain points which are found wanting on others, but 
private establishments are not without their own inconveniences. 
On the one hand, their organization can hardly be rendered suffici- 
ently strict for effective restraint and intimidation ; and on the other, 
it is to be feared that per6onal interest, and the spirit of speculation, 
sometimes occupy a large space. 

More than one project has failed, the result of which would 
uniformly have been the improvement ot private property, by means 
of the money of the Treasury, and the labors of the young detenus. 

If the state is indebted to the original inventors for the conception 
of the system, and the creation of Institutions for which the rest of 
Europe may envy us, still the general inspection can point out in 
some of the recent establishments, irregularities and short comings to 
be regretted in their relations with moral, professional, an<i religious 
education, wholesome restraint, watchfulness, and even agricultural 
and domestic economy. My administration has taken effective care to 
correct these abuses ; it endeavours also to prevent them, by using an 
extreme prudence in the adoption of plans for the Institution of 
private establishments. It also requires, in all possible cases, that 
they should not be located in districts where the land is in complete 
tillage, but in districts of unbroken soil, where the assistance of the 
State, and the labors of the children, can contribute to the increase 
of our agricultural riches. 

Those religious Institutions, which devote themselves to this difficult 
task appear to me to deserve a preference. In the hands of these 
Corporations, where the members still succeed each other, and outlive 
the original founders, the undertaking has the advantage of not 
being temporary, or dependent on the capacity or devotedness of one 
man. This is a chief point of consideration for the State, w hich 
has not in its power to protect the important colonies which it 
contributes to found and rtnder prosperous, from the accidents of life, 
and fortune, and the law of subdivisions. Institutions founded on 
such bases will shortly afford new asylums to this increasing popu- 
lation. 

The Decree of the 5th of August, 1850, appointed the establishment 
of correctional Colonies in Algiers, or on the Continent,for those sen- 
tenced to more than two years confinement, and for the irre- 
claimable. Up to the present time the Colonies and quarters 
2 
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annexed to the central houses have done dutj for these special 
Institutions. In the first place, it has been found that the number of 
the class of criminals sentenced to more than two years, happily 
presents but a very small contingent. On the 31st of December, it 
amounted to 144 boys and 29 girls, and I have reason to think that 
certain private establishments, not furnished with regular account 
books, have, by mistake, included in this number children sentenced 
by the application of the 66th Penal Code. As to the irreclaimable, 
an inquiry has ascertained their number to be 92. This amount, 
joined to that of 109 children transferred from private establishments 
to the correctional quarters of the central houses, in consequence 
of attempts at escape, or for grave offences, leads to the supposition 
that a single correctional Colony would suffice for this second degree 
of restraint. In order that it might exercise an effective power of 
intimidation it should be established either outside the Continent, or 
in a department remote from the great centres of population. A 
measure of this nature is, at this moment, the object of special 
consideration. 

The same law prescribes the employment of young detenus in 
agriculture, or the principal occupations that are naturally connected 
with it, and to sedentary labors under certain conditions of discipline. 
The administration has directed its efforts towards this object, being 
convinced that agricultural employments exercise the most salutary 
influence on the morality of children. Still, considerations of age, of 
strength, of health, of previous apprenticeship, of peculiar aptitudes, 
seem to sanction sundry exceptions. The young detenus come in 
about equal proportions n'om Country and Town, in other words, from 
agricultural and manufacturing occupations. When the offender's 
family is still in being, and attached to any branch of trade, and can 
offer to the young prisoner on his liberation an honest asylum, it 
would be a harsh proceeding to deny to his relatives the right of 
re-employing him in their ordinary business. If it were otherwise, 
the intention of the law would be foiled. An education exclusively 
agricultural would entail profitless sacrifices on the state, and instead 
of furnishing the rural districts with skilful laborers, it would only 
succeed in filling the towns with young people obliged to recommence 
a late apprenticeship to handicraft occupations, and fated to become 
very indifferent workmen. Besides, the State establishments which 
receive the young d6tenus, in default of private establishments, 
possessed, prior to 1850, an organization both operative and agricul. 
tural, which being founded at great expense, is now yielding satisfac- 
tory returns. It would be imprudent to destroy what we have con- 
structed, till provided with means to replace it in a satisfactory 
manner. But withal, while giving instruction in manual trades 
in these houses, they encourage ap^ication to rural industry also, and 
this exception to the principles laid down by the law of 1850, is 
circumscribed by the just limits fixed by the regulation submitted to 
the deliberation of the Council of State. The number of young 
detenus of the manufacturing class which, on the 31st of December 
1852, was 45 per 100, will diminish every day by the extension of 
agricidture in the public establishments. With regard to the young 
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girls, they are chiefly engaged in the employments proper to their 
sex, andy in some houses of refuee^ at the labors of the farm, the 
administration encouraging this latter branc)i of education. Many 
religious houses have already acquired dependjBncies where they teach 
young girls to superintend the business of a farm house. 

The statement No. 1^ of the statistical account of young dStenus, 
gives the number of entries in the course of the year 1852 as 3648^ 
and that of the discharges as 1647. We must add to this number, 
20 pardoned criminals, and diminish it by 505 children detained 
at the instance of their parents, and who have merely entered tempor* 
arily into these establishments : we have then 1 1 62 liberated, that 
is to say, 18 per 100 of the average population, and this makes the 
mean detention of each, 5 years and upwards. 

This term is expected to be prolonged, and its extension is very 
desirable. The confinement of these children has for its principid 
object, their moral, religious, and professional education ; and this 
benefit, administered under coercive conditions which imply unhappy 
antecedents, and frequently natures already perverted, cannot be 
produced but with the aid of time. 

It is desirable on this account, and especially with regard to the 
age at which liberation arrives, that the young people should be main- 
tained in these establishments to the full age of twenty years. Several 
tribunals have already adopted this limit in the greater number of 
cases, and the rule seems likely to become general. Moral and phy- 
sical developement is slow among children whose birth and infancy 
have experienced the influence otvice or misery. In order to com- 
plete the apprenticeship of boys, and settle them advantageously, it 
would be expedient not to set them to agriculture, nor to business in 
manufacture, nor to the military service, till after their twentieth 
year : considerations of morality render the application of this rule 
more necessary in the case of the other sex. 

Of the 6443 children in these establishments on the 31st December 
1852, 3388 belonged to the population of towns, and 3055 to that of 
the country districts. 

Among them were 871 illegitimate children* 93 foundlings, 121 
reared in hospitals, and 2178 c&stitute both of father and mother, or 
of one of them. 

The department of the Seine furnished 786 children, that of the 
Rhone 352, the lower Seine, the lower Rhine, and the department of 
the North, each, 200 and more. Fifteen departments, viz. the Gironde. 
Eure and Loire, the district of Calais, Seine and Marne, the mouths 
of the Rhone, Meurthe, Mozelle, lower Loire, upper Rhine, Loiret> 
Gard, Aisne, Herault, Oise, Marne, each more tnan 100. Six depart- 
ments reckon less then 10 each : these are Aude, Lozere, upper Loire, 
Tarn and Garonne, upper and lower Alps. 

Of the number of children distributed under three ages— • 
685 were from 7 to 1 1 years old , 
4823 „ 11 „ 17 „ 

935 „ 17„21 

With the exception of 92 Protestants, 17 Jews, and 18 Mahome- 
tans, all belonged to the Catholic worship. 
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Before their detention — 
1417 belonged to trades; 
565 to agriculture ; 
4461 were without profession. 

Since their detention — 
2797 were serving their agricultural apprenticeship, 
and 3443, including 1022 girls, were 
engaged in various manual occupations. 
Considered under their penal relations — 
3163 belonged to. the class of acquitted (Art. 66 

of the Penal Code) ; 
197 only to that of the sentenced (Art. 67 and 69). 
81 were detained under paternal correction. 
Among the causes of condemnation, personal assaults represent 
10 per 100 ; simple thefts, cheating, swindling, &c. 65 per 100 ; 
vagrancy and mendicity, 35 per 100. 

When taking into account the difficulties and obstacles which re- 
formatory education has to encounter, we must set down as chief, 
the transfer of 109 children from the private establishments to the 
central houses. The causes of this procedure were incorrigible conduct 
or attempts to escape. Instances of the last mentioned class are fre- 
quent: in the course of the year, 152 children succeeded in escaping, 
70 of whom were not recaptured. 17 only, of whom 4 were recov- 
ered, or somewhat less than 4 per 1000, belonged to public establish- 
ments. The remainder, to wit, 30 per 1000, belonged to private 
colonies, and principally to establishments of recent foundation in 
which the surveillance has not been yet thoroughly organised. These 
escapes becoming latterly more frequent, have been chiefly made from 
houses in the vicinity of large towns. I have felt called on to decide 
that henceforth, runaways shall be confined in the penal quarters of 
central houses, and in order to excite greater vigilance I shall shortly 
take measures to impose a fine on establishments where the evasions 
can only be attributed to negligence. 

In the interior of these establishments the principal punishments 
are the cachot, the ordinary cell, and the diet on bread and water. 
The severer chastisements, the duration of which exceeded fifteen 
days, amounted to 13 endured in the cachot, and 236 in the cell. 

Under the head of instruction, 4236 children, i.e. about two-thirds, 
were completely ignorant of letters before their apprehension, and 
afterwards five-sixths received primary instruction in different de- 
grees. 1211 only, among whom are included a portion of the newly 
admitted, still remained uninstructed. 

The tables devoted to the sanitary state of the establishment for 
reformatory education contain only general information. This de- 
partment of the service shall be henceforward a subject of earnest 
attention, as I have already mentioned when speaking of the adults. 
Meantime, I am prepared to state that the amount of disease and 
mortality has not exceeded the proportion of former years. The 
number of deaths has reached 152, in a varying population of 9255, 
or an average one oi 6000 young detenus. These deaths then have 
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been in the proportion of 15 per 1000, in relation to the floating 
number, and as 25 to 1000 in relation to the mean number. The 
ratio varies according to the nature of the Institution. In quarters 
and colonies annexed to central houses, it is 37 per 1000 ; 32 in cor- 
rectional departments, and 15 in private establishments. These 
sensible differences, so much to the credit of these last named in- 
stitutions, arise from the circumstance of the agricultural establish- 
ments receiving country children for the most part ; and because 
they reserve for the ateliers of the central houses, those whose age 
or physical powers unfit them for the labors of the fields. 

Two cases of mental alienation after admission, and one suicide, 
have been recorded. 

Finally, the last table, * Report of young detenus discharged,* gives 
an opportunity of appreciating and comparing, in their regard, the 
general and partial results of Beformatory Education. 

1,162 discharged, of whom 20 received marks of approval, quitted 
in 1852; to wit: 

From quarters and colonies attached to central houses ... 401 
From departmental quarters ... ... ... ... 151 

From private institutions ... ... ... ... 610 

Of this number, 465 (40 per 100) had learned, durine their deten- 
tion, an agricultural mode of life. 
607 (60 per 100), among whom were 164 girls, dif- 
ferent trades or callings. 
The agricultural pupils were distributed in the establishments in 
the following proportions : 

Central houses ... ... 167 (36 per 100 of the number of 

laborers). 
Departmental quarters ... 25 (5 per 100), — 

Private colonies ... ... 273 (59 per 100), — 

The artisans were divided in the manner following : 

Central houses ... ... 234 (34 per 100 of the total number 

of artisans), 
Departmental quarters ... 126 (18*5 per 100), 
Private establishments ... 337 (47 per 100). 
844 were qualified to support themselves, viz. : 
283 discharged from central houses, 

79 from departmental quarters, 
482 from private establishments. 
Of 204 imperfectly instructed, and declared incapable of earning 
their subsistence : 

71 belonged to the first establishments, 
52 to the second, 
81 to the third. 

950 children received, at their departure, articles of dress to the 
value of 25,546 fr. 34 c. (26 fr. 15 c. for each child). 

This expense was thus defrayed : 

By central houses ... ... 9,208 fr. 35 c. (374 children), 

By departmental quarters ... 1,145 „ (49 — ), 

By private establishments ... 15,192 99 (537 — ). 
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Almost all received assistance on their journey. Not reckoning 
those who received from the prefecture, (in default of estahlishments) 
an indemnity of 15 centimes per leag^ue, 908 children obtained in 
this way 11,351 fr. 11 c, say 12 fr. 50 c. each. 
Contributors to this expense : 

Central houses, amount 4,518 fr. 81 c. (366 liberated children). 

Private establishments 6,832 30 (500 — ). 

If these figures prove that the instruction during detention, and 
the assistance at their departure, were conferred on the young de- 
tenus so as to put them in a fair way to gain an honest living, I re- 
gret that I cannot say so much concerning the future settlement of 
these children. Thus, 757 liberated in 1852 returned to their rela- 
tions, in other words, to the bosom of bad examples and evil counsels 
in many instances. Among the number thus given back to their 
unhappy connections, 365 had come out from central houses, 45 out 
of departmental quarters, and the remainder, 347* out of private 
establishments. 95 only were recommended to the societies of pa^ 
tronage ; 5 by the central houses, 26 by the departmental institutions, 
and 64 by the private establishments. Finally, 148, of whom 18 had 
quitted public establishments, have been settled with individual em- 
ployers by the care of the Directors. 

The after fate of the young people thus liberated, and their con- 
duct in their new free life — these important features of the question, 
are the points on which the administration finds itself most destitute 
of precise information. The limited number of Societies of Pa- 
tronage suggested to the Government in 1847 and 1848, the wish to 
organize a species of administrative patronage by the co-operation 
of the Mayors of the communes to wnich the liberated children had 
returned, and these magistrates were to transmit to Government, 
every six months, written reports concerning these young people. 
These documents, furnished with zeal and intelligence by a certain 
number of these functionaries, have not however been received so 
generally as to furnish the elements of a statistic report. New in- 
structions will have the eflBect of supplying this deficiency for 1853. 
But to exhibit the results of reformatory instruction, and to bring 
it to completion, I reckon on the developement of the Patronage 
institution's, the organization of which will be presently established 
by the rules prepared, in execution of the decree of the 5th of Au- 
gust 1850. 

There are 8 foundations of this description in actual operation, 
and rendering services which, despite their limited extent, are not 
the less worthy of public gratitude. The very exact reports annu- 
ally published by the society for the protection of the young detenus 
of the Seine, before and after liberation, exhibit the benefits which 
these works of charitable devotedness are calculated to confer on 
society. In 1852 it sheltered 305 children, 171 of whom belonged 
to the class of those absolutely set at liberty, and 134 to those out 
on provisional liberation. 28 of this number have withdrawn from 
the protection of the society ; 27 have been given up as incorrigible ; 
2 have disappeared ; 6 who were out on leave have returned ; and 16 
only have relapsed into bad habits. 
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It is to be regretted that other societies have not, by the issue of 
annual reports, furnished additional instances of their tutelary in- 
fluence : it is still more sad that some of those already well estab- 
lished have almost wholly given up the task for want of excitement 
and encouragement. The expectation of administrative regulations 
interfering, the vagueness of the principles pervading the compo- 
sition of the societies, and regulating their action, have contributed 
to produce this relaxation which, it is to be hoped, will be only tem- 
porary. I am aware that this is a delicate matter ; that adminis- 
trative intervention should he full of reserve on these questions of 
charity ; for if correctional education is a public duty^ and should 
be the business of the State, the patronage in question should be 
purely a work of beneficence, and look to it alone for support. These 
considerations, however, cannot excuse the absolute non-intervention 
of the State. I look for the most salutary effects to an organization 
which shall associate in this mission of charitable help, the represen- 
tatives of the various local authorities, those of agriculture, of 
manufacture, and those persons always numerous in France, and ever 
ready with their services and their fortune to contribute to good 
works. I entertain hopes that your Majesty will deign to encourage 
such useful and disinterested services by honorary recompenses. 

Moreover, this task will be rendered more easy by the measures 
I have already taken for the exclusive settlement of the young girls 
in religious establishments, and the enrolment of those young boys 
cjualified by their age, their strength, and their moral amendment, 
in the military service. The regiment for these, and the convent for 
the others, constitute a patronage already organised, and one offering 
to society the surest guarantees. 

To conclude : I will add that in this last respect the instruction 
given in particular institutions of the young detenus, has already 
produced its good fruits. The general abstract of the administra- 
tion of criminal jurisprudence which has given a resumS of the 
results of the period from 1842 to 1850, has stated that the average 
number of the relapsed among the liberated children of seven prin- 
cipal establishments, had varied from 10 to 11 per 100. If we 
compare this with the ratio given above for the adults, (35 per 100 
for the men, and 27 per 1 00 for the women),* we should not regret 
the sacrifices which the state has imposed on itself, for the moral 
regeneration of the youthful population." 

All the facts relating to these Schools, as stated in the 
Beport, are now before the reader. Upon these facts, and 
upon these onl^y should Mr. Turner have based his arguments ; 
had he done so, his letters would never have appeared ; TAe 
limes would never have rolled its thunders against the advo- 
cates of the Reformatory movement in these Kingdoms, and 
there would be no occasion now for doubt or explanation. 

* These figures are reversed in that part of the Beport devoted to 
adults— P. J. M. 
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Yet we do not regret this occasion, for, if it be correct, as 
enunciated by Mr. Recorder Hill — '' next to the discovery 
of a true system is the advantage of knowing that what is held 
up for truth is not so in reaUty''— the suspected system, when 
proved true, becomes at once important and received, — and 
precisely to this issue has the English Reformatory School 
system been now reduced ; and though to " unlace their 
reputation thus,'' is not the best means of rendering the sta- 
bility of the Schools sure, yet their own merits make them safer 
than if supported by prejudiced and partizan advocates. 

Claiming then, for these Schools, no aid save that to which 
their true value and merit as Reformatories entitles them, w^ 
turn to the consideration of the Report of M. de Persigny, and 
we shall compare its statements of successes and failures with 
those points peculiar to even our Schools. 

The first, and most remarkable fact ^stated in the Report is, 
that whilst the working of the system is admitted to be ex- 
cellent, whilst private charity is confessed to have been so 
extensive, that in December 1852, 35 private Reformatory 
Schools were in operation, sheltering 2,912 boys, and 513 
girls, giving a total 3,425 juveniles, yet that the system was 
open to this embarrassing evil, — eventually a great part of 
the juvenile population of France might be thrown for support, 
in these Schools, upon the resources of the Country. The 
numbers stand thus : — 

In Government Penal Schools ... ... 3,018 

In Private Schools ... ... ... 3,425 



Giving a Total of 6,448 



Of these, 1,041 were girls ; 685 were under eleven years of 
age ; 4,823 were between eleven and seventeen, and 935 were 
between seventeen and twenty- one. These numbers, the 
Report states, would not be so alarming but for the startHng 
fact, that this penal school population is an increasing one — 
that is, that the numbers which were,in 1837,only ] ,393, rose,in 
1842, to 2,262; in 1847 they were 4,276; in 1851, 5,407 ; 
and on the 31st of December, 1852, they numbered, as we 
have stated, 6,443. 

These figures are disheartening at a casual glance ; but what 
is the fact ? — That notwithstanding this terrible ^^ population 
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croissante," the RepoHg\vQ^ emphatic testimony to the success 
of the system. And why? Because, though the population of 
France has increased, though anarchy and civil war have con- 
vulsed her capital, the number of juveniles at these Schools, 
charged with serious offences, has^^^ increased, but has remained 
stationary, at an average amount of from 310 to 315 per annum, 
whilst the number charged with slight offences has doubled^ 
and such offenders have been sent eightfold to the Schools. 
In short, of the 6,443 juveniles, fifty-five per cent, have been 
guilty of dishonesty and theft; thirty-five per cent, have been 
committed for vagrancy, and ten per cent, have been committed 
for assaults. 

That the troubles of France, during the years 1848-49, 
must have increased those committals is, we believe, an admit- 
ted fact ; but it should also be borne carefully in mind, that when 
the numbers in the Schools amounted, in 1837, toonly 1,393, it 
was under the old system ; and if the numbers rose from 
4,276 iu 1847, to 6,443 in 1852, it may in part be attributed 
to the fact, that the law of 1850 incited the charitable to open 
the private Schools freely,a8 the Government, by that law,agreed 
to aid such Schools, should they be found w^orthy, from their 
practical results; and thus the evils of mismanagement of the in- 
stitutions through the hurry, and over zeal of the founders, have 
been increased by the imperfect adaptation of the law of France 
to the necessary requirements of those Schools, which the Go- 
vernment now seems inclined to swamp, and which the Minister 
of the Interior designates, " les colleges de pauvres" of a 
" population croissante.^' 

We confess that in all these statements we find nothing to 
excite fears of failure of the Reformatory Principle in England^ 
provided we do not, by mismanagement, expose it to evils as 
pregnant in corruption and neglect, as those brought upon it by 
false friends in France. Mettray should be our example of suc- 
cess ; M. de Persigny complains, not of the great parent institu- 
tion, but of the schools recently, since 1850, founded. Until the 
Legislature, in that year, by that vice of French Governments — 
intervention, urged the formation of these Schools upon the 
country, all was advancing as we could wish ; but after the pass- 
ing of the law of August 1850,the promise of Governmental sup- 
port became a species of " doww/|y," of which the pious and humane, 
excited by zeal, took too ready an advantage ; whilst, to the 
designing and the knavish, it gave cause for an unholy traffic — 
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thus we learn that the maxim of Adam Smith which declares 
that bounties are injurious^ because *' they force the industry of 
the country into a channel less advantageous than that to which 
it would run of its own accord," may be applied to the sympa- 
thies and feelings of a people^ as well as to their trading specu- 
lations. That we are not incorrect in this statement is proved 
by the Report, which shows that two very important results 
have arisen from the law of 1850 — ^more has been attempted by 
the zealous than could be accomplished ; whilst the roguish 
have abused the system, and turned it to a selfish account, and 
have attempted to improve the property of certain landholders 
by the forced labor of the juveniles. 

However, the grand objection, as M. de Persigny states it is, 
the increase of the numbers in the Schools. We have indicated 
some of the probable causes of this increase, but we now address 
ourselves to the discussion of the chief sources of this swelling 
aggregation, — they are twofold, and although one springs from 
a fault in French law and in the French national character, yet 
both concern the people of these Kingdoms most materiaUv. 
The first source of increase arises from the entire absence, m 
the French Code, of any provision rendering the parent respon- 
sible for the offences of the child, even when arising from 
parental ill training, or carelessness; the second source of 
increase is found in the vagrancy of a poor population; a 
vagrancy which, if not checked, becomes vicious ; and when 
checked by placing the children in the Penal School, increases, 
as a matter of course, the returns of juvenile committals. In 
our mind, England is open to both these sources of evil, and 
the remedy for the first cause of increase is, as we view it, the 
remedy also for the second. 

Mr. Turner has stated that parents, needy or depraved, 
have frequently permitted their children to become vicious, or 
have made them so that they might be convicted of crime, 
and then sent to the Penal School, where they would be fed, 
clothed, and taught, free of charge ; and in these designs^ 
he asserts, that the magistrates have unconsciously aided 
the guilty parents by committing the children to the 
Schools. As we understand the statement, it merely amounts 
to this — ^that the parent is allowed to act thus because the 
Government of France is, like our own, too much wedded to 
old views of penal legislation to understand the great prin- 
ciple so ably advocated by Mr. Frederick Hill, by Mr. 
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Peartbn, and by Mr. Thomson of Banchory — ^Ihat of Parental 
Responsibility. It is no argument against the working of 
the Reformatory Schools, it is only convicting the Legislature 
of ignorance, or of a carelessness which is hardly less than a 
crime. If it weiie an argument against the principle of 
Reformatory Schools, Mr. Tumbr's own excellent institution, 
now so flourishing at Red Hill, should have been closed thirty- 
three years ago — because, even then, as Mr. Holford wrote, 
'' Those who have been in the habit of attending the Com- 
mittee of the Philanthropic Society know, that parents have 
often accused their children of crimes falsely, or have ex- 
aggerated their real offences, for the sake of inducing that 
Society to take them ; and so frequent has been this practice, 
that it is a rule with those who manage that Institution, never 
to receive an object upon the representation of its parents, 
unless supported by other strong testimony "* 

To these abuses was the most excellent and christian insti- 
tution of its class in these Kingdoms exposed in the year 1821, 
and that it is not less exposed to them in our own time is proved 
by the fact, as stated by the Rev. William Brown, Chaplain 
of the General Prison at Perth, that of 87 juveniles committed 
to that gaol in the year I853> 26 had father and mother liv- 
ing, and only 13 of the 87 were orphans, t 

The same Chaplain, in his Report for the year 1852, stated, 
that of 93 iuveniles in custody, on the 27th of May, 1852, in 
the General Prison, 66 were not driven to crime by actual des- 
titution. Of the 93» the parents of 60 were said to be honest 
and industrious; those of 16 were of the opposite character; 
the circumstances of 57 were good, those of 19 were bad; and 
only 17 of the 93 prisoners were orphans. 

Miss Carpenter, who possesses the ability of Mrs. Fry, 
combined with the zeal of Sarah Martin, has borne testimony 
to the great amount of crime, arising from the non-responsibility 
of parents, and is of opinion that the best method of checking 
juvenile criminality is by making the parent feel the duty 



• See •« Thoughts on The Criminal Prisons of this Country, occasioned 
by the Bill now in the House of Commons, for Consolidating and Amend- 
ing the Laws Relating to Prisons," By George Uolford, £sq., M.F.. 
London: Rivington. 1821. pp. 44, 45. 

t See *' Appendix to the Fifteenth Report of the Board of Directors of 
Prisons in Scotland, for the year 1853." No. IX. 
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under which he lies^ both to society and to God, for the moral 
control of his offspring. * 

This excellent lady has, as evidencing the effeots of parental 
neglect^ condensed the following cases^ of prisoners under 17 
years of age confined in the Preston Prison, and recorded in 
the 28th Report of its Chaplain, the veteran champion of 
Prison Reform — the Rev. John Clay : — 

" A, aged 16. First offence. * I ran away from my work, and 
they kept saucing me at home for having done so. I then ran away 
from home, and got into bad company. Was now and then at a 
Sunday School, out can't read. * Weekly earnings of the family 
£2 8*. Parents are sober, but they never attend a place of 
worship. 

** B., aged 1 2. Second offence. Has a drunken and profligate 
father, who could maintain his family, and earn 21 5. weekly. The 
father has been three times in prison. 

" C, aged 10. Third offence. Has a drunken and brutal father, 
who allowed the child to acquire bad habits without making any 
attempt to restrain him. 

** D., aged 12. First offence. Both parents drunken. Three 
children at home. Earnings of the family 22s. The boy never went 
to anv school. 

** i3., aged 16. First oflFence. Father dead four years. Mother 
in Manchester with five other children. Boy got into bad company, 
and ran away from Manchester. Has attended National and Sunday 
Schools five years. Mother appears blameless. 

** F., aged 14. First offence. * My parents live in Preston. 
Father is a weaver, and gets 12«. weekly besides 7s. 6d. for collecting 
for a burial club. He gets drunk every Tuesday night after he comes 
from collecting. My eldest sister is a two-loom weaver, and earns 
17*. 6d. net CO ^7 °6xt sister is a two-loom weaver, and gets 
9*. 6d. Another sister is a dress-maker, and gets 7s. or 6s, I got 
about 4 «. or 5*. ; but I was just goinff to be be put on two-looms, and 
should have got 9*. 6d. I have a brother a shoemaker^ who gets 
about 128.* Total earnings of this family upwards of £3 ! The 
boy has been to a Sunday School five years, but can read very 
little. 

" G., aged 14. First offence. ' Father's wages 30s.,hu.t he joined 
a turn-out. Father sometimes teetotal, but drinks now. Parents 
never go to a place of worship ; some of the children go now and 
then. * This boy cannot read a letter, but evinces good feeling. 

The total earnings of the family, when the father is at work, 
are £2. Is. 

**H., aged 15. First offence. Parents have seven children. 
Total earnings of the family £2. 128, * Father drinks almost every 
Saturday night, and sometimes on Sunday. He never attends chapel, 



• See "Juvenile Delinquents, Their Condition and Treatment." By 
Mary Carpenter, p. 150. 
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(BoiD. Oath.) but mother and the rest of the family attend, and show 
me a good example. ' Boy affected to tears, and being his first 
offence good hopes may be entertained of his permanent 
amendment. 

"I., aged 14. First offence. Mother dead. Father a drunkard. 
Earnings of the family 28*. The boy quite ignorant, and never 
enters a place of worship. 

** ' The above,' says Mr. Clay, ' constitute the whole of our 
Juvenile Offenders now in confinement ; during the month we have 
discharged seven Irish children, aged from 9 to 1 6, — who had been 
sentenced to short imprisonments for begging ; and who, when at 
liberty, tramp about the country and maintain themselves by 
hogging:" 

We all feel the full force of this statement ; but when to it 
are added the facts recorded by the Rev. Mr. Joseph, Chaplain 
of Chester Castle, in his Memoirs of Convicted Prisoners ; re- 
corded by Mr. Martin, in his Place of Repentance ; recorded in 
the Report of the Committee on Criminal and Destitute 
Juveniles ; recorded by Mr. Thomson of Banchory, in his 
Social Evils ; Their Causes and their Cure ; recorded in Rev. 
Mr. Garwood's, The Million-Peopled City ; recorded in Rev- 
Mr. Vanderkiste's, Narrative of a Six-year^ Mission, — who, 
reading these books, will not agree with us — that Parental 
Responsibility, made legally binding, must be the ground 
work of success in the Reformatory movement?* 

Terrible lessons these books teach ; yet they only 
prove anew the truths proclaimed by Mr. Frederick Hill 
who writes, in his essay, Crime^ Its Amount ^Causes and Remedy^ 
— " ^'ot only should the parent whose child falls into crime, be 
compelled, except in peculiar cases, to pay its cost in prison (or 
in default be himself deprived of his liberty and forced to toil for 
his maintenance,) but be required also to indemnify, to some ex- 
tent at least, the party injured, if not to pay part of the reason- 
able expense of the prosecution ; if it be thought that such a 
rule would press hard upon parents, let it always be remembered 
that the loss and expense must fall on somebody ; and surely it 
is less hard that it should fall on the child's parent than on any 
one else. Nevertheless, to provide for peculiar cases, it 
might be proper, as it certainly would be liberal, when a 
parent could show to the satisfaction of the court, or other 

• See those various works above named analyzed, and the cases referred 
to quoted atlength, in the Irish Quarterly Heview, Vol. III. No. 10. 
p. 299. Art. •• The Garret, The Cabin, and the Gaol." And see Vol. 
IV. No. 13, p. 1, Art. "Our Juvenile Criminals: — The Schoolmaster or 
The Gaoler;" and No. 14, p. Sdl, Art. •* Keformatory and Ragged 
Schools.** 
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appointed authority, that he had luied all reasonable means to 
prevent his child from becoming a criminal, for the state to 
pay part of the expense entailed by thie child's misconduct. '^ 
This, it may be remarked, is the pripciple pf the Industrial 
Beformatory Schools Bills introduced, for Scotland, by the 
Lord Advocate, and for England and Wales, by Lord Palmer- 
ston, although the latter was, we believe, introduced in the first 
instance by that excellent gentleman Mr. Adderley, the member 
for North Staffordshire, who has done very considerable service 
to the Beformatory movement by his able essay, TraiufiorMion 
Not Necessary. True it is, that although these Bills have 
caused considerable and violent displays of sectarian feeling, 
whilst their provisions were being discussed in the House, yet 
to the friends of the movement one fact was as patent as gratify- 
ing, and both were in the extreme — the full and complete ex- 
cellence of the great principle of the Bills was never, even by 
the most rancorous opponent, for one moment questioned or 
disputed. 

Parental Ebsponsibility, however, must be, in any Bill, 
one of the chief and most important points. Without this 
Responsibility no security can be given to the friends of the 
Beformatory Movement that the objects of the Schools may not 
be abused. Mr. Hall, in his most admirable pamphlet, 
Mettray^ and to which we shall hereafter refer, tells us that 
be is '' sceptical as to the exisence of this refinement of 
wicked forethought in the breasts of parents,'* which would 
incite them to make their children vicious, that thev might 
thus become the juveniles of the Penal School, and be no longer a 
burthen to those who should be their guardians and nurturers; 
yet we have shown, from Mr. Holford's book, what any of 
the books above named will prove, the blackness and 
foulness of parental wickedness in these Kingdoms. Mr. Hall 
himself states, on the authoritv of the Report of M. de Per- 
signy, that in some of the Schools (not in Mettray,) many 
parents have given up their children in the hope of, themselves, 
*^ deriving a sometimes criminal benefit from the improvement 
in the capacities of their children through educational treat- 
ment," He adds, — "The French government have met 
this by detaining for the full term aU young detenus whose 
families would be likely to make this sort of profit of their 
children's criminality." And Mr. Hall, writing of this parental 
crime, is of opinion, in which we most unhesitatingly join him. 
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that '' in this country it would be checked hj the proposed 
plan> of making the parents liable to contribute to the main- 
tenance of their children in the place of education/' * 

That the French^ds a people, are less impressed M'ith the idea of 
Faukntal Rksponsibility than ourselves, is admitted ; and 
IheirFoundiing Hospitals, and other institutions in which 
children are reared, even during the Hves of the parents, openly 
and confessedly, and with the sanction of the Government, 
gives color to the fact, were such color necessary. We 
have never known a Frenchman who could, we have never 
read the work of a French author which did, acknowledge 
the theory of Parental Responsibility. Hence it is that 
the Minister of the Interior, from first to last in his E^ort, 
does not suggest Pabental Kbsponsibiuty as the best means 
of checking the further increase of that " population croissante," 
of which he so much complains. Ue does, it is true, recommend 
that these Reformatories should be more carefully watched and 
inspected; he does not recommend that they should be abolished; 
his chief remedies consist in beaureauism, government sur- 
veillance, and attaching the schools to religious institutions ; 
and he indulges in the hope that as these juveniles grow into 
youths, the pressure of their numbers upon the funds and 
resources of the Schools may be lessened by drafting a consider- 
able portion of the whole into various branches of the military 
service. M de Persigny never contemplates the adoption 
of the true remedy — Parental Responsibility : he knew, at 
least he had before him, the same evidence which enabled Mr. 
Hall to tell us, that since the rule of detaining for long periods, 
juveniles whose parents were suspected of having qualified 
them for the school in the hope of afterwards profiting 
by the instruction which they might receive, ''there has 
been a sensible increase in the proportion of cases in 
which parents, in the time of judgment being pronounced, 
came forward and proposed themselves to take charge of their 
children instead of letting them go to the Reformatory Insti- 
tution.^* t But the Minister contents himself with the old 
French expedient of Reporters, Inspectors, and other ofiicials, 
forgetful, or ignorant of the fact, that the fault was in the 
management and not in the principle ; that the weakness was in 

• See Mr. IlaU'i Lecture, •• Mettraj." p p. M, 55. 
t Ibid, p. 34. Note b. 
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defective law^ not in the discipline of the institutions. That 
England is exposed to these evils, arising from the non-re- 
cognition by the Legislature of complete Parental Sbspon- 
siBiLiTY, and which have brought upon France all the chief 
embarrassments incident to an increasing population of child 
criminals, has been already proved; but upon this point, before 
we introduce the important evidence of Mr. Recorder Hill, of 
Miss Carpenter,and others, given before theCommittee of 185 2, 
on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, we would here, as prepara- 
tory, insert the opinions expressed by the Rev. Mr. Clay, in 
his speech delivered at the Birmingham Conference of 1853. 
He said, and his evidence is valuable as that of one who has 
been the most important officer of a large gaol for more than 
thirty years — 

** The prison with which I am connected is the prison which 
receives offenders from the whole of that division of the county 
of Lancaster, containing little less than 500 000 inhabitants ; and it 
is in my power to say that during the last six months not more than 
fifty-three juvenile offenders have been committed to gaol for 
infractions of the law. But here is the point to which I am 
addressing myself. Out of these fifty-three sent to prison, not 
fewer than forty-four came from homes and families in which the 
fathers and mothers had it in their power to provide eifectuallv 
for the physical and educational wants of their children, as wefl 
as for their nurture in the fear of the Lord. It is a fact that out of 
these fifty-three children so committed, there were no fewer than 
forty-four whose family earnings exceeded thirty shillings per week. 
In some instances the earnings of parents and children — which 
should go into one common purse belonging to that home — ^in 
some cases the earnings amounted to fifty shillings per week ; in 
other cases to twenty-five shillings per week ; and in others to not 
less than five pounds "weekly. Need I tell you any more in urging 
the absolute necessity of making those profligate, careless, and 
neglectful parents provide for the education necessary to restore 
their erring children. I could show you instances of this extra- 
ordinary neglect, combined, often, with extraordinary brutality. 
It is known to several persons. Members of Parliament, here 
present, from the evidence brought before them, that men whose 
earnings were about thirty shillings per week frequently spend the 
greater part in purchasing intoxicating drinks and in debauchery. 
These men come home, and treat their children and their wives 
with a violence I cannot describe. A man of this sort went home, 
inflated with drink, took hold of his children, and threw them into 
the canal. I could hardly believe the statement when made by one 
of those children, but I ascertained beyond all doubt that it was 
literally true. One of those children, who was driven into repeated 
crime by this infamous father, was at last sentenced to transportation, 
but happily is now under the care of the Rev. Sydney Turner, at 
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that admirable institution at Red Hill. The younger brother of 
that unfortunate child will, I hope, be placed, within a very short 
time, under the care of Miss Carpenter, at Kingswood. It was 
only last week that two children were committed for the first time, 
charged with a very trifling offence. They told me that their father 
kept two cows, the milk from which he sold; that he was well 
employed, and that his earnings were sufficient to maintain his family 
in great comfort. And these two boys, owing to the deplorable 
strike that has taken place in my town, were actually turned out 
of doors by their father. They were told, in plain terms, if they 
could not bring anything in, they should not come there. Upon a 
certain occasion, when addressing my unfortunate prisoners in the 
chapel, I dwelt upon the great question of parental responsibility. 
One of my hearers sent for me next day, to complain that, although 
he had done his best for his child, he was afraid he would turn out 
bad. He said he had done all he could ; he had even turned him 
out of doors, but he was no better.* 

Mr. Clay remarks, that although this parent had a knowledge 
of what the moral conduct of a child should be, he proved by 
his threat of turning the boy out of doors that he had no idea 
of Parental Responsibility. If, however, a Reformatory 
Institution had been established in Preston, upon the principle 
of Mettray,Red Hill, or, alas! that we should write it, that which, 
after thirty years of admitted utility, was closed Bit Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore, the father would have been entitled to send his son 
to the institution upon paying a certain sum for his support. 
Establishments of this class are,amongst others, those for 
which the youthful Offenders Act provides; had this Act 
been earlier Law, Mr. Clay would never have been driven to 
deplore the hopeless impotency for good which the despairing 
father evinced, when expressing a determination to cast his 
child upon that " stony-hearted step- mother^' — the street. 

The testimony of Mr. Pearson, of Mr. Recorder Hill, of Miss 
Carpenter, and Mr. Thomson, we shall hereafter adduce, 
upon the subject of Parental Responsibility ; it is in evi- 
dence, founded upon practical experience, and far above that 
knowledge which is derived only through " the spectacles of 
books.^^ Every man who knows the history of the movement 
should be acquainted with these theories ; from their complete 
adoption must the success of the Reformatory Institutions 
spring; from the ignorance of them does the increase of juvenile 
committals arise in France — from the ignorance of them have 

• See ** Report of the Proceedings of the Second Conference on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Preventive and Reformatory Schools, Held at 
Birmingham, December 20th, 1853." pp. 75-76. 
3 
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vast charges been entailed upon these Kingdoms; from the 
unwillingness of the legislature to acknowledge Parental 
Besponsibilitt has Mr. Frederick Hill been forced to write — 
'* The expence of our present system is enormous, we commit and 
recommit^ each recommittal being a certain cause of increased 
future expence^ as the culprit is but hardened in vice by contact 
with his fellows. Erom a return made to the House of Com- 
mons in 1852; on the motion of Sir John Pakington, of the 
number of criminals not exceeding 16 years of age committed 
to prison in the years 1849 and 1850, we learn that in 1850 
the total number of these juvenile offenders was 7,070. Of these 
about three-tenths were under 1 3 years of age ; and of 757, un- 
der 1 6 years of age, and remaining in prison on the 1st November 
1851, 205 had been imprisoned once before, 90 twice, 49 three 
times, and 85 four times or oftener ; 45 were illegitimate, 829 
had lost one parent, 103 were orphans, 327 were unable to 
read, 554 had no trade or occupation. Had these children 
been committed to some Reformatory School, we might, we 
would, have been spared the increased expenditure on their 
committal, and they would have become good and virtuous 
rather than more determinedly vicious.** Without this Parental 
Responsibility the movement in France or England must 
become a failure in its conclusion, as it would be a blunder in 
its inception* We here, for the present, close our consideration 
of the first cause of the assumed embarrassment of the Refor- 
matory principle in France, (there is, we admit, an embarrass- 
ment of some Schools) and turn to the examination of that 
second cause which is, as we have stated, but a consequence 
of the first — Vagrancy. 

As has been a thousand and a thousand times stated, Vagrancy 
is a prolific source of evil in all countries. Mr. Clay's Reports, 
in common with those of every Prison Chaplain, prove the 
monstrous evils brought upon the country by the temptations 
which this wandering life necessarily affords, and the opportuni- 
ties of theft which it furnishes to the more evil disposed. In 
France, the numbers in 1851 taken into custody for vagrancy, 
amounted to 7,528, the numbers re-committed were 8,236 ; in 
1852 the numbers charged as vagrants were 7,956, the bumbers 
convicted amounted to 8,674. In the former year, those charged 
with mendicancy were 8,150, those convicted 9,285; in thelatter 
year those charged weie 8,248; those convicted 9,411.* 

• " Rapport A rEmpereur sur radministration de la justice criminelle 
en 1852," Moniteur 9 juin, 1854. 
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These numbers are large^ but how many of the vagrant 
and mendicant juveniles may not have been driven, sent, or 
permitted, nay, reared to these courses by parents ? With no 
law of PAREifTAL RESPONSIBILITY in forcc, the parents, be 
their numbers great or small, have escaped with impunity ; 
and that they w3l long escape, that the "population croissante" 
will increase, that the French Reformatory Schools, recently 
establis^hed, will become, more and more, " colleges de pauvres'* 
is^ we fear, a certainty, as the Minister of the Interior can dis- 
cover no better means of checking the assumed evil, than by 
immuring the male juveniles in the Schools, from which they 
shall be drafted to the army, and by transferring to the 
convents the sole management of the females, who may thus 
be, as M. de Persigny hopes, by a species of moral and 
religious contagion, reformed and rendered useful members of 
society. These are plans of reformation which cannot be 
attempted in England ; and as to their eflBciency in France, 
we believe they wOl but add to the very evil they are meant to 
counteract. But if a large number of the «male and female 
juveniles were reformed by these schemes of M. de Persigny, 
the population of young criminals would still increase with 
the increasing population of the Empire. The private charity 
of the people will no longer be permitted to exhibit itself 
in the active cause of these Institutions, for, assuredly, the 
Government intends to swamp the system, by taking 
the entire number of Schools into its own care, by an 
amalgamation of the various small colonies into large 
district establishments, to be supported from the present public 
general taxes, or from a future special imposition : and all this 
could be accomplished, the present Schools could be rendered 
eminently useful, if Pasental Responsibility were recog- 
nised, and if a better and more careful system of 
management were carried out in the Schools established 

The facts relating to the evils of vagrancy are most im- 
portant to the people of these Kingdoms. Mr. Clay, in his 
Report on the Preston House of Correction, for the year 
185 1, gives a most interesting and valuable, (but to which 
of his Reports will not these terms apply) account of the 
sources of vagrancy, and of the great amount of cost it yearly 
adds to the returns of prison expenses. All of our readers 
are fully aware of the vast benefits conferred upon the locality. 
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by the establishment of the Aberdeen Industrial Schools ;* 
but even there the want of some defined law of Parental 
Responsibility has been proved a source of vagrancy ; and 
the friends of the Schools have been not alone compelled to 
witness the withdrawal of the children from the Schools, that 
they might be taught to beg, but have been forced, as a 
necessary consequence, to raise the rate of assessment^ an 
increased police force being found indispensable. These facts 
are proved by the following passage from the Report by the 
Rural Police Committee to the Commissioners of Supply of the 
County of Aberdeen, at their Annual Meeting^ on ist May, 
1854, and which we have received, through the attention of 
Mr. Thomson of Banchory. The Report states : — 

'* It is particularly deplorable to find that no fewer than 653 women, 
and 456 children with adults, and 17 juveniles wandering alone, are 
reported. This is a most undesirable state of things ; for it is well 
known, that bad as a life of vagrancy is for men, it is infinitely 
worse for women and children. In immediate connection with this, 
it seems worthy of notice, that by the published returns of the 
various Industrie Schools in Aberdeen, it appears that during the 
summer and autumn months of last year, a number of children were 
withdrawn from the Schools, corresponding very much with the 
numbers encountered by the Police. 

There can be little doubt that they were taken from school by worthless 
parents and relatives, to be employed during the fine weather in the 
lucrative trade of begging. This furnishes a strong argument in favour 
of a law to enforce the attendance of neglected juveniles at Industrial 
Schools, and one at least equally strong against that system of 
thoughtless almsgiving which tempts parents to remove their children 
fron institutions where they would be carefully trained and 
instructed. 

The number of Gipsies and Tinkers has increased more than a 
half. The number reported this year is 830, or adding l-8th, 934 — 
last year, 601 — two years ago, 320 — previous to which they had 
almost disappeared from the county .^'f 

To precisely the same effect, in many points, are the 
evidences furnished by Mr. Clay, who reports the statement of 
a prisoner thus : — 

*• I have had many opportunities of observing the state of Hereford, 
having travelled throughout the county in 1844 and 1845 with a 

• See Irish Quarterly Review, Vol. IV. No. 13, pp. 59 to 65, 
and Ko/14. pp. 383 to 386. 

f See the *' Report," p. 4., see also, for an account of the causes of 
Vagrancy and Crime in Scotland, Mr. Thomson's " Draft Report, by Sub- 
Committee of Rural Police of County of Aberdeen, on the causes of 
the Recent Increase of Vagrancy and Crime in the County," 1852. 
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Bazaar, — and also on other business. I believe that the majority 
of criminals are vagrants and tramps, who infest the county in the 
summer and autumn, under pretence of hop picking', cider making, 
&c. 1 have passed scores of them, on the same day, between Leo- 
minster and Weobly. Their mode of existing is this : — following 
each other in twos and threes from village to village, and farm to 
farm, — they obtain some food, and are never refused cider. Thus 
they travel through the county, sleeping in outbuildings and barns. 
The labor test keeps them from the casual ward of the Unions, and 
in the winter they flock in droves to Merthyr Tydvil, Blenavon, 
Dowlais, and other iron works in the adjoining county of Monmouth, 
and in South Wales, where they beg or steal in the day time, and sleep 
at night in the cabins, and about the furnaces.* . . 
In Herefordshire, low cider-houses — where beer also is sold — abound. 
In the city much better order is maintained ; — vagrants are apprcr 
hended, or sent out of the liberties ; but several gentlemen in various 
parts of the county, hold out, as it were, a premium to vagrants, by 
allowing to every one who calls for it, bread, cheese, and cider. 

Amongst these are Sir R P , Bart., B B , 

Esq. ; also a Roman Catholic family near Weobly, and others. Thi? 
I have ascertained from parties who have frequented these places, 
and with whom I have conversed while journeying from town to 

town. In fact I was at Sir R P — 's about a horse we 

had purchased from his steward ; and that gentleman (the steward) 
told my partner and me that he has known upwards of a hundred 
tramps to call for the relief in one day. We saw, then, about a 
dozen waiting.f These are the parties who form the bulk of crimi- 
nals in Herefbrdshire, and will continue to do so under the present 
system. ... In Weobly, a very small place, almost 
every fifth or sixth house deals in cider. . . I saw, one 
morning, at a place called Pembridge, upwards of twenty men, wo- 
men, and children turn out of a barn where they had spent the night, 
and pass on to their different stations of begging and plunder : — not 
even following the ei^ample of the brutes, by giving themselves a 

good shake Large quantities of cider are 

left exposed in vats in outbuildings. I have seen tramps sitting in 
the lanes on a morning, dozing round a fire they had fed all night, 
with an old bucket partly full of cider which they had stolen from 
some neighbouring farmer. They made no secret of it. 
I have frequently purchased fowls from these parties for a mere 
trifle, "t 

• This throws some light on the excessive rate of criminality in 
Monmouthshire. 

f It is not very many years since mistaken charity thus encouraged 
the idle and the vagabond at the mansion of one of our oldest and most 
respected Lancashire families. 

J See ** Chaplain's Twenty-eighth Report on the Preston House of Cor- 
rection, Presented to the Magistrates of Lancashire, 1851." Preston : 
Clarke, 1852, pp. 58, 59. For an account of English Vagrants gener- 
ally, see Mayhew*B " London Labor and the London Poor,*' Vol. I., pp 
246 to 261. 
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So far we have written of Mettraj as if there were some 
evidenee of failure in the working of its system. We have 
adopted this coarse for the purpose of explaining the real 
Boorce of the embarrassment of some ill managed, recently 
established, Beformatory Schools in France — ^and we took the 
opportunity of showing the bearings of this topic upon the 
peculiar circumstances of these Kingdoms. But what is Mettray 
m reality ? Mr. Becorder Hill went th^re six years ago, ex* i 
peeling to find the results of the system exa^arated ; he left the i 
Institution convinced of its ^cacy, the defender of its prin- i 
ciples, and made the explanation of those principles the Aki 
topic of his able charge to the Grand Jury of his borough at 
the succeeding sessions — Michaelmas, 1848.* Mr. Bobert 
Hall, Becorder of Doncaster, visited Mettray in September, 
1853, and he went there believing that it was but a good man's 
folly. He returned, and his first act was a public demonstration 
of his complete approval of the system. 

In his Lecture, read before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society, on the 4th of last March, Mr. Hall gave a 
most important account of the institution at Mettray — ^it is 
peculiarly valuable now, when so many mistakes have been 
made by the most inflaential friends of the movement, through 
a misconception of the perfect testimony borne, by M. de 
Persigny, to the success of the Colony ; mistakes which can only 
have arisen from that acquaintance with the Report to 
be gathered from the most inaccurate epitomes given in the 
French newspapers. And indeed this document of the Minister 
can only be understood by a careful study pf it, as given in the 
Moniteur, 

Mettray, Mr. Hall states, is more like a watering place 
than a penal establishment. There are no locks, or bolts, or 
walls — and the boys can escape if they please, but escape is 
always punished severely — ^recapture is almost certain— *only 
one of those attempting to run away has been successful in 
evading pursuit. It is the leading principle of the establish- 
ment, that all the necessaries required in the institution shall 
be manufactured in it,and that, as far as possible,all those manu- 
factured shall be consumed by the inmates Colonists more 
advanced in the knowledge of trades teach the less advanced ; 
a cow-house containing twenty cows is attended by those of the 
boys ment for agricultural labor; several hundred acres, part 

• See Post, Appendix — No. IV. 
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the property of the Society, (part held on lease) are cultivated 
by these boys, the land being divided into four farms, each 
possessing a complete set of farm buildings, and managed by 
its own "family/' 

The workshops are, as far as possible, placed under the care 
of workmen of good character, who have passed through the 
institution. The children are put to such business as they 
may select, and for which the^ show a capacity, regard being 
had to the trades in which their parents and connections may 
be engaged. Thus, for example, children from Paris, and 
other large towns, are generally put to tailoring and washing ; 
tailoring, however, each boy is taught for a certain period 
— sufficient to enable him to keep his own clothes in repair if 
necessary. Children from sea ports, or desirous of becoming 
seamen, are exercised in all the working of sails and yards, in 
a portion of tlie ground shaped like the horizontal section of a 
large ship, and all are instructed in gymnastics. All, capable 
of learning, are taught music and singing on Wilbem's system. 
The food is simple — and the clothes consist of coarse pantaloons, 
blouse, and loose wooden sabots ; on Sundays a smarter blouse, 
and shoes, are worn. The Eefectory is also the Dormitory ; 
each colonist has his hammock, and at night these are slung 
across the room, the head of one boy being to the feet of him at 
the opposite side of the apartment, with a passage between, and 
thus whispering is prevented; the room is wide enough to 
admit of two rows of hammocks slung in this way ; the chef, or 
sous-chef sleeps in the same room, in a hammock a little more 
comfortable than the boys\ Each colonist has two open shelves 
for his clothes and dressing apparatus, and the entire room 
being exposed, tends to produce order and neatness, and a 
premium is given to those who keep their clothes in a condition 
to be worn beyond the fixed time. 

The cost per day of each colonist is as follows : — bread, 3d ; 
clothes, a considerable fraction less than l^d.; fire and light, 
2-1000 of a penny ; washing, 4-1000 of a penny ; the board 
of the officers of the estabUshment amounts to only 7d per day. 
There are ten houses, besides four farm-houses, occupied by 
the colony; the dimensions of each house are 12 metres by 
6.66, two stories high, the ground floor being occupied by 
work-shops ; each house contains one family, each family num- 
bers 42 persons, consisting of two officers — the chef and sous- 
chef — and 40 colonists. Two of the colonists, called elder 
brothers, are elected quarterly from the members of the family 
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by universal suffrage and vote by ballot, the election being 
subject to the veto of the directors. These elder brothers are 
distinguished by a scarlet band on the left arm, and they assist 
the chef and sous-chef in preserving order and discipline. 
Every colonist gives a formal salute when passing any of the 
staff of management, and the salute is always returned with 
the most serious gravity ; all signals and calls are made by 
sound of trumpet, and the boys, when moving together, march 
in double line. In the Refectory they stand until, at a signal 
from the chef, grace is said by one of the colonists; all then 
seat themselves, and refrain from touching the bread until soup 
has been served to them. The colonists labor during ten hours, 
two additional hours are devoted to the usual branches of 
primary instruction. All the children, save those of the farm- 
houses, are taught together in the same class room ; instruction 
is given to the monitors at a different hour, and children in 
hospital, and those in cellular confinement, are also taught. In 
summer the school hours are during the heat of the day ; in 
winter by lamplight at morning and evening. 

Those who leave the school are, if necessary, provided with 
places by the Patronage Society, the principle of which is, that 
the associated patrons, men of all ranks, bind themselves to take 
the care of at least one discharged criminal at a time, to bind him 
apprentice, and to guide him by moral andreligious counsel. The 
patronage lasts for three years ; but tlie care of Mettray does 
not end here ; through clergymen, magistrates, and others, it ex- 
ercises a moral support, rather than a surveillance, overtheyoung 
man by this rneaiis; and the friends of the institution who 
undertake to observe his conduct, return every six months an 
answer to a series of questions forwarded to them by the Soci- 
ety. Those in the neighbourhood of the Colony frequently 
spend their Sundays there ; tlie liouse is always open to them 
if they bring a certificate of good conduct ; when out of work 
they may return to it until provided with employment ; if sick 
the hospital of the Colony is free to them. Those at a distance 
are encouraged to correspond with Mettray, and every letter 
is carefully and punctually answered ; relapses into crime are 
not followed by abandonment; and although the dangerous 
example of taking back to the colony a fallen brother is never 
M itnessed, yet every exertion is made, frequently with success, 
to reclaim him. 

These are the evidences and facts stated by Mr. Hall, in his 
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now invaluable Lecture. They are the facts to which Mr. Hill, 
and Lord Brougham, and Mr. William Cotton, bear witness ; 
they are the facts to which, M. Demetz, in his Report y which 
we shall presently introduce, affords the proofs ; and wlien the 
increased number of committals of 1852, over those af 1847, 
is dolorously referred to by well meaning, but nervous 
philanthropists, it would be fair if they remembered the causes 
of this increase, to which we, in an earlier portion of this 
paper, referred; they should remember in addition, a fact stated 
by Mr. Hall, that owing to the success of the system the 
public are no longer unwilling to prosecute for dighi offences ; 
whilst the authorities have applied to these very offences, long 
terms of reformatory treatment ; so that the 6,443 juveniles 
of the year 1852, include a large number of the 4,276 of 1847, 
and of subsequent committals. Mr. Hall also draws attention 
to the fact, that the Minister of Criminal J ustice, in his Report 
published in the Moniteur of the 9th of last June, attributes 
the number of prosecutions, especially for minor offences, not 
so much to any increase of crime, but to the increased number 
and eflBciency of the rural police. 

We have, with considerable satisfaction, placed this sketch of 
the present position of Mettray, as given by Mr. Hall, before 
the reader ; we shall now insert some very remarkable opinions 
expressed by him, in stating the impression produced upon 
his mind by all that he saw and heard at the Colony : — 

" We were taken by a decent old woman, who performed the func- 
tions of a porter, to a capacious hall, which we afterwards found to 
be the class-room. For the time it was quite unoccupied, and whilst 
waiting there for a conductor we observed at one end of the room a 
bust of M. de Courteilles, who died in the spring of 1853 : under the 
bust is the following inscription, an extract from his will — ' J'ai 
voulu vivre mourir et ressusciter avec eux.' 

** At the other end is the bust of the present Emperor, with the 
following inscription : * Ce n*est pas la volonte de votre p4re qui est 
au ciel qu'un seul de ces petitsperissent.' (Matt, xviii. 14.)* Various 
appropriate drawings are hung upon the walls, but the most con- 
spicuous object was a manuscript list containing the names of 305 
colonists who, during the three months ending 31st June, 1853, had 
given no occasion for punishment. Out of this list forty-seven names 
had been struck out, shewing that those individuals had given occa- 
sion for punishment since the preparation of the list. A list of this 
description is made up at the end of every quarter, and hung up for 
public inspection in the class-room during the ensuing quarter : the 
fear of being excluded from this list is found to operate as a strong 
incentive to good behaviour. 

• This is a mistake, the inscription is over the crucifix, as Mr. HaU 
informs us. — F J. M. 
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*• We next went to the principal chapel ; there u also another 
Bmaller chapel, which we saw afterwards, for the use of theSisters of 
Charitj : the larger chapel is for the use of the colonists. It is so 
arranged that the prisoners in cellular confinement take part in the 
service ; the cells naving been for that express purpose built behind 
the altar : the smaller chapel is placed between tne wards of the hos- 
pital with which it communicates by means of open windows. The 
principal feature of the larger chapel is a list occupjing the whole of 
the wall at the west end, in which are inscribed the names of all the 
founders, t,e. of all donors of 100 francs and upwards in one suoti; 
the names of Protestants are found there as well as of Roman Catho- 
lics. The colonists attend twice on Sundays, but there is no week-day 
service, the directors wishing to accustom the boys to such habits 
and practices only as they will be able to continue in the world in 
after life. 

** The founders of the institution have laid great stress on the infla- 
ences of religion as affording the only solid foundation for the refor* 
mation of criminals, and the words M aison de Dieu are inscribed in 
the front of the church as an acknowledgment that unless the Lord 
buildthehousetheir labour is but lost that build it. (Ps. czxvii. 1.) 
The proportion of communicants is considerable, and it is noticeable 
that at the approach of the great festivals there is always a marked 
diminution in the number of infractions ; but as a check to prevent 
applications to be admitted to the Holy Communion from mdirect 
motives, a double punishment is inflicted on all communicants for all 
faults committed within the week following. A great point is also 
made of the due observance of the Lord's Day, but it must be remem- 
bered that we are speaking of a country in which even those who most 
cordially admit the obligation, entertain what in England would be 
regarded as extremely lax notions on the manner of complying with 
it. All the colonists at Mettray are Roman Catholics, but this is 
only to avoid the inconvenience of mixing children of different per- 
suasions. M. le Comte de Gasparin, the president of the society, is 
himself a Protestant ; children of that faith are sent to a Protestant 
colony at Sainte Foy ; if by any rare accident a non-christian child 
should be sent to one of these colonies, it must follow the religious 
instruction of the rest. There is family prayer in each house morning 
and evening. 

** Much counsel and instruction is communicated through the 
medium of elder brothers which could not be given with equal 
effect by the superior officers, whose interference for purposes of 
exhortation is thus reserved for graver occasions. The instinctive 
love of popularity and power which, productive thought it be of so 
many bad effects, is surely implanted in our nature for good and 
beneficent purposes, must necessarily act as a powerful stimulus to 
those who are in a position to aspire to the office of elder brother. 
A mixture of indirect motives seems to be inevitable, but the neces- 
sity for conciliating the affections of the younger members will 
cuunteract the tendency to oppression which almost invariably 
exhibits itself when power is vested in youthful hands ; and officers 
who are elected by one body, and are responsible to another, will be 
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exercised in the performance of duties often of extreme delicacy. 
This institution of elder brothers is justly regarded as one of the 
mainsprings of the system ; it gives the body of colonists living 
together in the same house the habit of acting together for the com- 
mon comfort of their domestic relations, which is a considerable 
step towards the creation of the esprit de famille. This is still further 
promoted by another regulation which to English ears may sound 
rather fanciful, but I was assured that it is found to be of consider* 
able effect in the colony of Mettray. I have already spoken of a 
gereral quarterly list, containing the names of all the colonists whose 
conduct has been blameless during the last quarter : a similar weekly 
list for each family is hung up in the family room : in addition to 
this, and to the other objects which might be expected in such a 
place, we saw on the walls of the house which we inspected the model 
of a ship, and a piece of embroidery with the words Dieu Seul. 
These, and probably some others of the same kind, had been sent 
to the particular family as a sort of votive offering by liberated 
colonists, formerly members of the family, and were in each instance 
the proper handiwork of the donor. The use that they are put to 
is this ; whenever the particular family presents what may be com- 

§ared to a clean bill of health for the week ending on any given 
aturday, t.e., when no one member of the family has received 
punishment during the week, these offerings are displayed upon the 
walls of the family house, and so continue until some member of 
the family has received punishment, upon which the ensigns of 
honour are immediately struck, and the familv has to begin over 
again its course of good behaviour. Objects of this kind are some- 
times presented by the directors as a sort of collective reward to 
the family. On the death of M. De Courteilles, a month's good 
behaviour without a single punishment was held forth as the means 
by which a family might obtain an engraved copy of his portrait ; 
which at the end of ^ve months had in this manner been added to 
the insignia of honour of every family. 

" We were told that the great body of the members of every family 
take a most lively interest in having these insignia displayed, and are 
thereby induced to make great exertions in correcting the vicious 
tendencies of the weaker members ; the mauvais sujet becomes the 
object of the most lively solicitude, not merely with the superior 
officers, the chefs and sou-chefs of the family, and the elder 
brothers, but with the whole body of his brethren jointly and 
severally. This certainly is a most powerful engine : the eyes of the 
whole society awijte to prevent the offence from coming ; the cares 
of the whole family applied to wean the wayward from his wilful- 
ness. The objector will say that the motives are indirect ; but, if 
it be often true that those who come to scoff remain to pray, we may 
surely hope that the cares which have been begun from a low motive 
are ultimately continued from the very highest. The directors of 
the institution consider that they have succeeded in imbuing the 
colonists with the esprit de famille. I think it must be conceded 
that they have excited a spirit much holier and more efficient than 
the mere esprit de corps. If everybody is sincerely striving to make 
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everybody good I will not enter into a metaphysical analysis of 
motives. 

'• We are not surprised to learn that a family has been knownot 
petition for the expulsion of an incorrigible member ; it was natural 
but somewhat selfish. It is a more characteristic trait that on one 
occasion a family compelled one of its members to give back a 
book which he had received as a prize, he having disgraced himself 
by subsequent bad conduct. On occasion of a public subscription 
for the sufferers by an inundation at Lyons, the whole establishment 
volunteered to give up a meal, that the cost of it might go as their 
contribution. The appetite of one poor fellow was stronger than 
his charity, and he preferred having his dinner, which was served to 
him as usual without objection, but his comrades punished him by 
sitting at table with him whilst he ate it. 

** But you will ask whether, to produce these results, there must 
not be something peculiar in the constitution of a family as well as 
in its organisation? There is. Every man who has reflected on 
the subject must have observed the power of assimilation exercised 
by majorities over minorities : the families are constituted with a 
view to apply this power to the fullest advantage. With one ex- 
ception the families are permanent ; when a young man has once 
become a member of any given family he remains in it as long as he 
remains in the colony ; it is obvious that where the ties of blood are 
wanting it is of importance that the ties of domestic intimacy 
shtiuld be unbroken. The way then in which the families are 
formed is this ; in their original cotistitution no regard was had to 
the classing together of persons whose terms of detention would 
expire at the same time, but if anything the contrary. Vacancies in 
each family occur then from time to time, and are from time to time 
supplied from the new colonists sent by the Minister of the Interior, 
the principle of the distribution being that of associating the smallest 
possible proportion of the raw and uncultivated with the largest 
possible proportion of colonists already trained to the system and im- 
bued with its spirit. But you may object that the division must be re- 
rlated by the number of vacancies. Here the exception to which 
have alluded comes into play. The children sent to them are 
sometimes little past the age of helpless infancy : I saw one of five 
years and a half. For the younger children it has been thought 
desirable to have a special family which is only provisional, and out 
of which they are draughted into their permanent families as from 
time to time they are considered to be qualified : you will at once 
perceive that this affords the ready means of equalising the dis- 
tribution of the new comers. It must be particularly noticed that 
there is no probationary or experimental association of the new 
comers, even for the shortest period ; that, as long as it lasted, 
would leave the good element in the minority. The knowledge of 
the child's character which it is desirable to have before classing 
him, is obtained partly by a diligent enquiry into his antecedents, 
partly by sending an experienced person to escort him to the colony, 
and on the journey to give full scope to the bent of his character, 
and if possible acquire his confidence. 
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** Another important feature which we did not even Hear mentioned, 
IS the school for pupils. The founders of Mettray, feeling that the 
assistance of a body of officers specially qualified for the purpose was 
indispensably necessary, as one of their very first steps, even before 
the first stone of their buildings was laid, called around them twenty 
young men of respectable families, and invited them to take part in 
the experiment. These young persons took upon themselves a life 
of self-devotion, they put on the farmer's dress, submitted to the 
discipline they were to enforce upon others, and gave themselves up 
to the inspiration of their chiefs ; at the end of six months they re- 
ceived the first colonists, only ten in number. This disproportion of 
the active force to the mass which was to be acted upon was proba- 
bly gi'eatly conducive to the early success of the undertaking: any 
lack of experience would be more than compensated by the advan- 
tage of the teachers being the majority ; and, by the time that the 
number of colonists had sensibly increased, not only had the teachers 
acquired some experience, but the first comers had been partially as- 
similated, and orderly conduct would still have the predominance of 
numbers. This preparatory school is still continued, not merely for 
the purpose of keeping up the staff at Mettray, but to prepare offi- 
cers for the numerous institutions of the same nature that are spring- 
ing up in every direction. It is kept quite distinct from the refor- 
matory colony, except so far as the pupils are called upon or permitted 
to assist in the management; they are not received before the 
completion of their fifteenth year, nor unless they are persons of 
irreproachable morality, and fairly masters of the knowledge taught 
in the primary schools. If, as must occasionally happen, the supe* 
rior education which a young man receives in this school expands the 
germs of self conceit, or calls out a display of exceptionable motives, 
he receives an intimation that he has mistaken his mission, and is 
requested to withdraw. 

*' As far as is practicable no person is employed in the institution, 
even as contre-maitre, who has not passed through this school. The 
pupils are the subject of the most affectionate solicitude on the part 
of the directors, and, what to an Englishman appears to be the most 
remarkable feature of his self devotion, M. Demetz lives in common 
with his officers and pupils. We saw the room in which they all of 
them live on their sevenpence a day. 

" Another matter of which we heard much and saw very little, is 
the system of rewards and punishments. I have already spoken of 
the great use which is made of honorary distinctions, special instruc- 
tions and privileges as rewards for regular good conduct ; a few 
.prizes are also given for special good conduct ; the loan of a knife 
or the like on Sundays and holidays is an inexpensive mode of giving 

Eleasure. If a colonist distinguishes himself by the energy of his 
ibour he receives an extra allowance of soup at dinner, but in no 
instance is any reduction of the regulation allowance of food inflicted 
by way of punishment. Offences requiring domestic correction are 
of course of constant occurrence. The punishments in use are con- 
finement, hard labour, erasure from the list of honour, cellular con- 
finement in the light, cellular confinement in the dark, sending back 
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to the centrftl house of correction ; whipping is absoluteljr excluded/ 
In certain classes of oases the charge was at one time tried, and the 
sentence pronounced by the colonists theo^elves, the directors re- 
serving only the |prerogative of mitigation ; but that has since been 
abandoned as takmg up too much time. When an offence is com- 
mitted the punishment is never inflicted on the instant ; the over- 
looker takes the culprit to a room set apart for the purpose, and there 
leaves him to his own thoughts for a while, giving him time to cool 
before the director inquires into the case. By far the most effectual 
of these punishments is found to be cellular confinement, but ereat 
pains are taken to prevent the lamentable consequences which are 
said to have resulted from the adoption of it in some prisons. A 
portion of every day is devoted to out-door labour at breaking stones 
or cleaving wood ; the cells are placed behind the altar and so ar- 
ranged that the detenus take part in the services of the church ; 
they receive instruction according to the system introduced by M. 
Villars into the penitentiary of Paris, and the directors, especially 
the almoner, pay them frequent visits. It is found that the full 
scope which is thus given to the voice of conscience, the exhortations 
of religion, and the instinctive desire for liberty, produce the most 
astonishing effects on the most indomitable natures. 

" Once a week the registers are made up, comprising a sort of 
debtor and creditor account of the conduct of each colonist ; the 
more salient points are made the subject of admonition and exhor- 
tation, by M. Demetz, before the whole colony assembled after 
morning service on Sunday : some natures, after having resisted 
every other mode of treatment, have vielded to this. These registers 
form a succession of records of much interest to the student of hu- 
man nature ; every peculiarity of manner and conduct down to the 
careless tying of the neckcloth, is noted there. 

*' There is also another register of which I heard nothing on the 
spot, but which has been since brought to my notice. Every chef 
d' atelier makes a daily return indicating the degree of industry ex- 
hibited by every young person under his superintendence ; upon this 
return is based the additional allowance of food allowed to the more 
industrious : once a month the members of each workclass, under 
the guidance of their chef d' atelier, prepare from these returns a 
list of the class according to the order of merit in respect of industry 
only. These lists are read before the assembled colony the first 
Sunday in every month, and the five most deserving in each class 
have a premium of five francs added to their little capital in the 
Savings' Bank. The experience of Mettray is that the besetting 
weakness of the colonists is idleness : on that account they provide 
this special stimulus for the encouragement of industry. I haiw 
)>een informed that another use is made of this list, which may afford 
a useful hint. It is the way of idleness to imbibe a special dislike 
for the particular employment to which it is set : how is the manager 
to draw the line between a culpable facility of change, and the dispi*. 

* The quarter of puniiSunait, as it is called, if oonstnicted on the 
model of the Cherry HiU Vigiaoa, Philadelphia. 
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riting consciousness that the destination however uncongenial is ir- 
revocable ? At Mettray it is held out to them that they may change 
when they have furly placed themselves amongst the first five of the 
class to which they have been assigned : by that time, of course, the 
wish for change has, in general, passed away." 

We have, in a former portion of this paper, inserted a trans- 
lation of the Report of the Minister of the Interior, so far as 
it relates to these Beformatory Institutions, and in an appendix 
we have added a reprint of the original : we now insert a trans- 
lation of all the important parts of the Annual Beport of the 
E resent year, on the condition of Mettray, recently published 
y M. Demetz ; and we have reprinted the original in the second 
appendix to this paper. This we think the proper course, and 
the most gratifying to those who are disheartened by the 
Report of M. de Persigny ; as, in conjunction with Mr. Hall's 
Lecture^ it will prove to them the groundlessness of fear, 
doubt, or hesitation, as to the complete success of the 
reformatory movement in France : — 

"REPORT OP M. DEMETZ, DIRECTOR OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLONY OP METTRAY. 

Gentlemen, 

' It is not in vain that you have honored Mettray with your benevo- 

lent patronage, for every year continues to establish by repeated 
success, the triumph of the moral principle which is the very soul 
of your work : the past and the present warrant the promises of th^ 
' future. The facts whith we are about to present for your informja* 

\ tion, will, we hope, make you sharers of our own conviction ip 

^ this respect. 

^ In our preceding Report we bound ourselves to respect what our 

^ honored friend, M. Le Vicomte de Courteilles had organized with 

> such devotedness, such persevering efforts, and oft^i at the es^pense 

'I of painful drudgery. We have been faithful to our word, and now 

"^ we shall have merelv to give im account of certain improvements, the 

^ advantages of which have been made manifest to us by time and 

^ experience. 

i At the opening of this colony, we divided our young population 

^^ into families, and it cannot be too often repeated, that it is to this 

'^ organization, we owe the success of Mettray. 

^ On Sundays a report is made, in presence of the assembled colony, 

^^ of the conduct of, and the work done by every family, and then, of 

f^ the individuals who compose it. Every child who merits it is 

j encouraged, and every familv whose conduct has been satisfac- 

tory receives a premium. This emulation in the family continues 
. to produce good results. But this was not enough ; we considered 

that it was possible to give a greater impetus to this emulation in 
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good conduct bj extending it from the individual to the family, and 
nrom the family to the entire colony. 

With this view we have established an honorary prize, awarded to 
the family that has shown itself irreproachable during the past 
week : this is a banner with the national colors, and this simple 
Legend — Colony of Mettray, Honor to the Family. • • • * 

During exercise, the family that has merited this distinction 
marches at the head of the colony whose standard it bears. This 
fiymbol, a striking public testimony of blameless conduct, arrests 
the attention of the numerous visitors to Mettray : their praises 
are not wanting to the meritorious family who, joyous and elated, 
find therein a sufficient recompense for the accomplishment of 
their duty : the other families feel an equal desire to obtain the 
precious banner, and all endeavour to excel their fortunate rival. 

This eager struggle as to who shall do best, promotes the moral 
design of the institution in proportions better exhibited by figures, 
than by the most eloquent words. 

Before the inauguration of our flag the number of our children 
inscribed on the list of honor was 66 per cent, of the entire amount 
of our inmates : it is now 74*5 ; and we may add^ that during the 
last three months, there have been admitted thirty-seven children 
who could not compete for the prize, as, under our regulations, no 
colonist can be placed on the honorary list till he has been exempt 
from punishment for three months. 

Owing to the same influence, the number of children consigned to 
the penitential department, which was formerly an average of 2 
per cent, per day, is now reduced to 1 '25 per cent. 

But it must not be supposed that we should have arrived at such 
a satisfactory result in so short a time if we had not striven, from 
the beginning, to enkindle by all possible means a sense of honor in 
the hearts of the children. W e ceased not to repeat to them, that 
they were received at Mettray on their pafole in a certain sense ; 
and that to a truly honorable heart, no barrier was so insurmount- 
able, and they felt the full force of our observation. Out of 1,679 
boys admitted to Mettray, up to 1st January, 1854, one only de- 
serted ; and his name is a word of contempt among his comrades. 
Not a single evasion has been attempted since the beginning of the 
current year, f 

When a fire is reported in our neighbourhood, and unhappily, 
accidents of this sort occur but too frequently of late, our boys 
betake themselves to the scene of the disaster in double quick time, 
and frequently give proofs there of the greatest courage ; but we 
are careful to insert in our regulations, that boys who have been 

• The name of the successful family is inscribed on a shield attached 
to the flag-staff. . 

t This statement proves that Mettray cannot be included in the con- 
tingent of the statistic report which, M. the Minister for the Interior, 
has just published, and which states that during the year 1852, there 
were thirty-four evasions, among every thousand inmates, in the 
agricultural colonies. 
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consigned to the penitential quarter, are to be deprived of the liberty 
ct* marching on such occasions with their comrades, in order to 
make them sensible of the happiness felt in doing a service to our 
fellow -creatures. 

The regiments stationed in Tours often take walks in our direc- 
tion : * the precision of the movements, the instantaneous obedience 
to the orders, the attention shown, the neatness of the uniform, the 
ensemble, in fine, of the whole military equipment, induces a great 
proportion of our youths to enter the ranks of our army. This 
career has thus the advantage of withdrawing a very great number 
from the pernicious iniluence of family connections. 

Every week, as we have said^ they give to the families, whose con- 
duct has been very satisfactory, a premium which usually consists 
of an engraving, representing some trait of courage, or some re* 
ligious subject : sometimes it is one of those battles which have con- 
ferred such honor on our army, and sometimes a naval engagement, 
as we have among us several boys destined for the marine service, f 
The sublime ficene of the death of the aainted Archbishop of Paris, 
or the devotedness of a Sister of Charity^ saving an officer in an 
«meute, at the risk of her own life, are thus placed before the eyes of 
our children. The admirable examples in these pictures compose 
the ornaments of our assembly rooms, and serve as a popular 
museum of .grandeur, heroism, and sanctity. 

It is by the view of such episodes as these-*it is by such means 
of catching the eye, of occupyii^ the thoughts, of enkindling the 
hearts, that we direct those lively imaginations, too ready to go 
astray, — and that we succeed in counteracting the dangers of the 
monotonous existence which, in prisons, leaves a man at strife with 
himself, in otber words, with his self- degradation and his resentful 
feelings towards his kind. 

But, Gentlemen, if we nvake it our happiness to cultivate the good 
dispositions of our children by all possible means, believe also, that 
those who show themselves not amenable to our instructions are 
made the object of extreme severity on our part, in order to strike a 
salutary terror into those similarly disposed : so the least infraction 
of the rules of the house is at once summarily punished. 

Our correctional quarter has been constructed on the model of the 
prison at Philadelphia ; t it enables us to proportion the degree of 

* It becomes our duty to state that on each of these visits, a collec- 
tion is made by the officers for the benefit of the colony. 

t We have many boys from the Coasts of Brittany, who have made 
«hort trips along shore, and who intend to resume their old employment 
again. The new distribution of three- masted vessels, which we owe to 
the liberality of M. the Minister of Marine, enables us to complete the 
education of our pupils in this department. 

X M. Blouet, whose name it gives us always pleasure to pronounce, 
has had a Commission from Government to the United States, to study 
the Penitentiary system there adopted. He has formed the penal 
quarter of Mettra/ on the Model of the Prison of Cherry.hilU near 
Philadelphia : it is the first cellular establishment that has been con- 
atructed in France, 
4 
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chastisement to the nature of the offence. It is hy giving to those 
who conduct themselves well everything to hope, and to the evil 
disposed everything to fear, that we have obtained, in a moral point 
of view, those results which we are so happy to have to announce. 

Religious instruction, so indispensable in every system of good 
moral education, occupies at Mettray the place which is its due, 
namely, the chief position. To give you thorough confidence on 
this head, it is only necessary to say that we act entirely by the 
counsels of our worthy prelate, Monseigneur the Oardinid Archbishop 
of Tours, who unceasingly showers his favors on us. 

On the occasion of the festival of Christmas, a retreat was con- 
ducted by an ecclesiastic chosen by his Eminence. The eloquence 
of this missionary carried conviction to all hearts : what a delightful 
and affecting sight to behold the entire colony arise at the Commu- 
nion, to approach the Sacred Table. 

The festival of Easter has been celebrated with no less fervor^ 
We are very glad to have it in our power to mention such happy 
results. It would surely be a great matter if, even during the so- 
journ of the children in the colony, they continue to give proofs of 
sincere piety ; but we have, besides this, the pleasure of announcing 
to you that, from the bulletins addressed to the colony by the pa- 
trons, we find that the greater number of our boys prove, by their 
perseverance in good, that the education received at Mettray has 
made a durable impression. 

Out of 480 bulletins in which the patrons have mentioned the 
religious dispositions of their pupils, 

70 are unfavorable, 
401 are favorable. 

Two of our colonists have even entered a religious society : we 
find it necessary to explain the causes which determined their voca- 
tion, in order to convince you of its sincerity. These two youths 
had been employed in the colony to officiate in the infirmary, this 
post having been assigned to them on account of the mildness of their 
disposition, and their eagerness to oblige their comrades. These 
good dispositions could not be otherwise than increased, being fur- 
ther encouraged by the example of our Sister of Charity, to whom 
the charge of the infirmary is confided. Our good Almoner, M. the 
Abbe Guirard, whose devotedness we cannot sufficiently eulogize, 
takes advantage of the seasons of illness to give instructions more 
frequently. This benefit, temporary indeed to those who stay but 
for a short space in the hospital, was rendered permanent for the 
two individuals mentioned, and wrought on them so powerfully that 
they have been found worthy, as we have stated, to enter into a Re- 
ligious Order : what an enormous distance between the point of 
departure and the object attained I 

This example. Gentlemen, is a proof the more, of the influence of 
the spirit of our institution, and presses on us the conviction which 
we doubt not but you share with us, that there are but few natures 
really intractable, if we could only afford time and care to subdue 
them ; as there are btft few unproductive soils, provided we spare 
no pains to render them fertile. 
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If all our children have not realized, when aet at libetrtj, the hopes 
they excited during their sojourn with us, it is c«nsoUng» at all 
events, to see that the greater numb^ have piersevered in the good 
path, eapecially among those wh^ have mar^'ied and become fathers 
of families. They feel betimes that they owe to their children the 
education which Providence had called themselves to partake, and 
they send them to the colony, for which, we are proud to say, they 
have always felt the most lively gratitude : let us be permittd to 
mention an affecting example. 

M.... had passed six years at the colony, and had become a good 
cabinet-maker. He returned at the expiration of this time to Nantes, 
his native place, where he was placed under the patronage of M. 
Marion. He was employed in fitting up cabins for the vessels in 
the harbour, but, in the revolution of February, all the naval works 
were suspended. M,... could no longer get work notwithstanding 
the exertions of his worthy patron, who for some time kept him 
employed at articles of furniture for which he had not the slightest 
jieed. M.... had a wife and two children, one of which was at the 
breast ; nevertheless he determined to go abroad to seek support, 
and his wife got a situation as wet nurse. His mother took charge 
of one of the children, and our colonist sailed for Lima, where, by 
his diligence, he soon won his employer's confidence, and got credit ; 
and at this present time he has thirty workmen in his employment. 
After having laid by a sum sufficient for the expense of bringing over 
his wife and children, M.... appropriated 100 francs for the purpose 
of getting himself constituted a shareholder of Mettray : we subjoin 
the letter which accompanied the money order. 

[Here follow8,in the original, tbe lett^ addressed to M. Demetz, mentiODlng M. — ^*s wisli 
to the above effect, and expressing his grateful sense of the benefits received in his 
flojoom at Mettray : for this, and all letters hereafter mentioned, see the Second Appendix 
to this paper.] 

Gentlemen, let us admire the ways of Providence which has al- 
lowed such sentiments to spring up in .theliear.ts of poor children, who 
wonld h&ve been lost but for vou ; a Providence which permitted a 
«Cone detached from the building to aerw'e to consolidate it afterwairds. 
What an encotiragement for our ci^onists when they read, emblazoned 
in letters of gold on the chapel .walls, the name of one of their com- 
rades as Fotmder nfthe CoUmy. What a scope for salutai'y reflec- 
tioBS io this simple fact 1 

MORAL STATISTICS OF OUB SETTLED PUPILS.. 

^3 boys have been set at liberty from the foundation of the Co« 
Ippy up to January 1st., 1854. 

The first colonist leaving Mettray was settled by our care on the 
11th of November, 1840. 

101 were liberated during the year 1853. 
Among the 953 liberated colonists — 

614 had come from towns. 

339 from country districts. 

387 went forth to be employed in agriculture. 

282 went forth, having learned trades. 

284 entered the nailitary service (the greater number having en- 
gaged as volunteers), to wit ; 
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In the land forces 323. 
Id the navj 61. 

Among these 284 soldiers or sailors ; 

I has heen decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
9 have hecome non-commissioned officers. 
17 have heen made corporals. 

A verj great proportion have become soldiers of the highest 
grade, or been reckoned in the picked companies, and many are in 
the music bands. 

62 colonists are married, and nearly all are considered good heads 
of families. 

Of the 953 liberated ; 
774 have remained irreproachable. 
58 are of indifferent conduct. 
18 have escaped our surveillance. 
103 have relapsed into bad conduct within these fourteen years, 
according to our bulletins of patronage, and the statistic tables 
of the Minister of Justice. 
This number of 103 relapsed appears enormous at the first glance, 
but on comparing it with the total amount of the liberated, and on 
reflecting that it has been produced within the lapse of fourteen 
vears, it will be allowed that the proportion of the backsliders of 
Mettray is but small, seeing that it has not exceeded 1 1 per cent, 
and that the greater number of the freed colonists have been brought 
up in large towns, where education in vice is unhappily but too pro- 
lific. 

Again, the relapsed consist of — 

75 natives of towns. 

28 natives of the country. 

The proportion of the relapsed is then 1 1 per cent since the foun- 
dation. It would be still less if we were not sometimes obliged to 
set at liberty children scarcely 12 years of aee, and if we did not 
include in our account all that have gone forth since the founding of 
the Colony, a thinr not done by all the Patronage Societies.* 

As a general principle, the relapsed among the class of young 
detenus, as stated by the honorable M. Berenger of Drome» is 75 
per cent. 

1 6 relapsed children have near relations already in prison. 

It must then be recollected that these children had received the 
very worst possible examples from their own family, and that some 
had even been prompted by their relations to commit the crimes for 
which they were arrested. 



* If Mettray had settled the moral statistics of its freed colonists simil- 
arly as the greater number of the Patronage Societies who exercise guar- 
dianship for three years only over their young clients, we would have 
out of the 304 boys sent out fVom Mettray in 1851, 1852, 1853. only to 
account for ten relapted, being in the proportion of 3*28 per cent. 
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Among those who have heen before the magistrates for the second 
time, and again set at liberty — 

24 have since been of eood conduct. 

We cannot better exhibit the happy results of our patronage than 
by producing the foUewing letters : 

[Here are inserted, in the original, a letter from Captain Soul^ commending D. . . .,one 
of his troopers, formerly a Mettray boy ; one from a clergyman. Rev. M. Couturier, con- 
cerning R. . . ., a shoe maker, with whom he is well satisfied; another in commendation 
of Z. . ., from the Curate and Mayor of Renning; and two letters from Colonels Sender 
and De Goussenoourt, mentioning three former ilhyea of Mettray, and now well con^ 
ducted soldiers.] 

We feel that we ought not to extend our citations further, and 
shall merely deposit on the bureau, the summary of the correspon- 
dence of our patrons. 

M. Verdier is continually occupied about our pupils who are 
settled in Paris, with indefatigable zeal, and a disinterestedness which 
cannot be too highlv praised ; his task has been augmented this year 
by the slackening of work in the Ateliers, and by the increase in the 
number of our young clients. 

Whenever we have reason to fear that a dearth of employment 
may continue, we send the boys back to the colony, where they are 
again entirely subjected to the discipline of the house. 

They return, in a certain sense to replace themselves, under the 
win^ of the head of the family who has brought them up, who has 
studied their characters, and who has long merited their confidence. 

All our boys that are located in the farms lying in the environs 
come regularly to pass the Sunday with their old comrades, assist at 
the offices of the day, and take their seats at meal-time, at the pub' 
lie tables, and in the same places which they occupied before when 
colonists. Those who are enrolled in the regiments quartered in 
Tours easily obtain from their colonel leave to come visit us, and 
generally bring along with them some of their new comrades : they 
take pride in showing these last the dwelling they inhabited, the 
hammock in which they slept. Nothing can prove more clearly 
that no unkindly feeling exists in the minds of the people towards our 
children ; for every one knows how ticklish they are in the army on 
the point of honor. 

Besides, our legislator himself has taken care to define the moral 
condition of our young colonists, and has traced out the line of con- 
duct we should observe in respect to them. Hear in what terms M. 
the Reporting Commissioner of the Law on Education, and the 
Patronage of young detenus, expresses himself. 

'What has been wanting to these unhappy children ? The family 
which shall betimes make honest upright impressions, and infuse 
moral and religious inspirations. 

' It is then a family which it is desirable to restore them to, in the 
bosom of an establishment, where just and benevolent tutors know 
how to join with strict regularity of discipline, the goodness of heart 
which attracts and attaches, and the high morality which inspires a 
taste for, and produces a habit of honest conduct.* 

It is then evident that in endeavouring to revive generous feelings 
in the hearts of our pupils, and to soften them by tender emotions. 
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we are only meeting the wishes of the legislator : to exhibit a greater 
degree of severity, would be to go in opposition to his intentions. 

We have dwelt at some length on the conduct of our pupils when 
set at liberty, but the proof of the utility of our foundation depends 
on that circumstance altogether. 

We cannot state such happy results without attributing the merit 
thereof to those patrons of ours^ whose deTOtion to the cause seems 
to re-double, as the number of children committed to their tntellage 
increases. 

In the impossibility of mentioning all, we must be content to cite 
M. Marion, Vice-president of the Civil Tribunal of Nantes, who not 
content with exerting his influence for our children, extends it 
even to their families. It is to the care he takes in imbuing their 
hearts with love for the colony, that we are indebted for one of the 
most touching traits that we have had to record : M. Marion was 
thepatron of M. . . . 

We will also mention M. Crepon, Counsellor of the Imperial Court 
of Angers, who, at each sitting of the Assizes, never omits to remind 
MM., the gentlemen of the jurv, that after having fulfilled the 
rigorous trust of the law confidea to them, they should now esteem 
themselves happy to assist, by a collection, an institution founded 
for the purpose of preventing a repetition of those crimes which it 
was their duty to repress. * 

M. the Abbe Pelletier, Vicar-general of Orleans, notwithstanding 
his many occupations, never shrinks from any efforts required by the 
surveillance of the numerous children placed under his patronage. 

M. Christy de la Palliere, retired Navy Captain at Lorient, and 
Dr. Philippe, Chief Physician of the Bourdeaux Hospital, who in 
his capacity of Physician-in-Chief to the Army in Africa, has 
rendered such great services to cur colonists there, show the most 
lively sympathies with our work. 

We have many other such documents to register, but for want of 
space and apprehension of engaging in too tedious an enumeration. 

On every side, in all localities, even those most remote from 
Mettray, we experience no difficulty in finding patrons for our 
children, and we can assure you, without exaggeration, that our only 
trouble arises from embarrassment of choice. 

On this head we owe you some further explanation. 

We continually receive at Mettray a great number of visitors, to 
whom we give the best possible reception, as well as to their families 
by whom they are frequently accompanied. We shew them the 
colony in all its details : in most instances they are touched by our 
attentions, and express their good wishes, of which we take imme- 
diate advantage by begging, that if any of our pupils should return 
to their neighbourhood, to be so kind as to look after them ; and 



♦ The best means to testify our gratitude to MM. the Presidents of 
the Courts of Assize, who are anxious to assist us, is to give at the end of 
this report, a list of the Honorable Magistrates to whose initiative effbrtt 
we owe the munificent contributions of MM. the Members of the 
Juries. 
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this they promise with the greatest cordiality^ while the immediate 
influence of Mettray is still strong within them. 

The magistracy will do well to remember that we have not 
quitted its ranks^ but with the object of giving to the law a more 
just, and above all, a more salutary application : we find in the law 
a powerful auxiliary as we have already stated. 

We have kept a register since the foundation of the colony, where 
the names of all our visitors are inscribed, with the annotation of 
the various offers of service addressed to us ; and we make an 
abstract of this register arranged by departments, consulting it 
whenever we have a pupil to settle. 

We have taken the liberty of ^ving those details, in order to 
convince you of the sincerity of our assertions when we speak of 
the eagerness which we find in all directions to come to your 
assistance. 

If in France we meet the liveliest sympathies, your work inspires 
an equal interest among our neighbours. 

It is in contemplation just now in England, to make a law con- 
cerning juvenile prisoners, and the great lawyers who are specially 
occupied to prepare its elements, (among others. Lord Brougham, 
who has so recently honored us with a visit), * have been anxious 
to obtain from us numerous documents concerning the system fol« 
lowed out at Mettray : of course we hastened to furnish the pieces 
of information requested, incited by the greatest zeal. In the fair 
domain of charity, we form but one people, without frontier, frontier- 
duty, or distinction of race. 

But, Gentlemen, it is not sufficient that we can find at Mettray 
sources of useful information : you ought naturally expect that 
from among your officers, some should go forth to carry to a 
distance, the fruits of their studies and their experience. 

So, we are sanguine enough to hope that you will approve of the 
sacrifice to which we have submitted, not without regret, in separat- 

* We can scarcely describe the impression made on us by the visit of 
the Noble Lord to the Colony, which is fully sensible of the obligations 
under which it is laid by this benevolent proceeding, on the part of so 
illustrious a personage. 

Lord Brougham was anxious to enter into the most simple details, and 
even deigned to sit at the table with the Officers of the Colony, and con- 
verse with them on the nature of their different employs. All felt the 
value of such a deference. We shall never forget the emotion which he 
exhibited on hearing our military band perform, God Save The Queen, 
and on seeing the British flag floating at the mast of our vessel by the 
•ide of the French colors. 

Lord Brougham would not quit our establishment without leaving 
behind a proof of his generous sympathy, and we hope shortly to be 
able to erect a building which shsdl exhibit as frontispiece, (after the 
example of houses built at the expense of departments), these words. 
Founded bv England. 

Wliile writing these lines we have just received a visit from M. the 
Marquis, and M"»« the Marchioness of Londonderry, who have shown, 
in every respect, a sympathy no less earnest than was exhibited by their 
illustrious countryman. 
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ing ourselves from one of our oldest heads of families, M. Leteur -* 
we proceed to state the cause. 

M. Fournet, in pursuance of an agreement entered into with the 
hospitals of Paris^ has settled a colony of orphans and of foundlings 
on his property, near Chalons, on the Saone. In studying our 
administration, he was taken with the agreeable manners of our 
agents, and the good feelings by which they were animated, and he 
asked me if it would be possible to dispense with the services of one 
of them, in order to second him in bis recent enterprise : we felt it 
as a duty to comply with his request, and we went very recently our- 
selves to instal M. Leteur in his new ftinctions of sub-director of 
the colony of Montagny. May this ofl^hoot, detached as it were 
from the stem of Mettray, continue to take deep root, and to pre- 
duce fruits of good quality. 

In paying to M. Leteur the just tribute of praise uhich is hia 
due, for his good and loyal services, we are naturally induced. 
Gentlemen, to speak to you of those officers who are still left, and 
amongst whom our life is spent most agreeably, and, as we may say, 
in the bosom of our family. 

The loss of M. de Oourteilles, which time seems only to magnify 
by adding to the isolation which it has caused, has obliged us ta 
enlarge the duties of the officers placed under our direction, in order 
to make up as much as possible for the loss of such an agreeable and 
effective collaboration. 

Thus, M. Blanchard who bore the title of Secretary in chief, ia 
now charged to direct the colony in my absence, and he supplies my 
place in such a m»nneras to leave me no subject of inquietude : we 
cannot say any thing which could be more complimentai*y to him r 
we have given him the title of ' Inspector.* 

The extension which our colony has attained, and the augmentation 
of our available property, give to our financial status anew importance, 
and has obliged us to name M. Mahoudeau our chief business agent, 
as a just recompense for the capacity of which he has given such 
proofs, and which your Commission of Finance can so well appreciate. 
Since we have spoken of the services attached to the regulation of 
our accounts, we feel bound to mention the valuable assistance 
which. M. Mahoudeau has received on the part of M. Arnoux, the 
oldest of all our officers, now employed as cashier. 

Finally, the post of Secretary becoming vacant in consequence of 
the nomination of M. Blanchard, we have naturally confided it to 
the care of M. Cordier who, in quality of Assistant Secretary, had 
given sufficient guarantees for the effective discharge of his new func* 
tions ; he is entrusted besides, with instructinc; in vocal music, on the 
Wilhelm system. We cannot praise his zesu too highly in this res- 
pect. 

* M. Leteur is a relative of M. Leclerc, a profound economist, the 
first of our founders, and whose loss cannot be teo deeply lamented. 
We feel happy, if by serving one of his relations, we can prove to the 
fannily of tlils good man, to what extent the memory of its bead ia 
endeared to us. 
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There are treasures of mind and heart. Gentlemen, which can 
never be replaced. Still I am happy to announce that I have found 
among all our officers a renewed increase of earnestness which can- 
not be too much commended ; all have exerted themselves within the 
sphere of their own duties, to prove themselves worthy of him they 
have lost, by endeavouring to avert the failure of the work founded 
by their benefactor and their father. In consequence, we have not 
found ourselves obliged, since the death of M. Gourteilles, to part 
with a single officer, although the discipline of Mettray puts us under 
the necessity of using considerable strictness. 

We have spoken to you, Gentlemen, of the valuable co>operation 
which we have received from our officers. 

But, in announcing these fortunate results, we are naturally in- 
duced to trace back our way from the effects to the causes, in other 
words, to remind you of that work which you founded even before the 
Colony, being fully aware that in France we find no deficiency of 
great ideas, but rather of men capable of shaping them to some sa- 
lutary purpose. You have already mentioned our Preparatory 
School, We have shown ourselves more strict than ever in the ad- 
mission of our pupils, so we are happy to say that the conduct of all 
is most exemplary. It is with pleasure that we see the traditions of 
Mettray confided to young minds of a truly christian spirit, who, 
when our own powers cannot answer the summons of our zeal, shall 
perpetuate the work of Mettray.* 

Each pupil, during the hour for lessons, seconds the teacher as well 
as he can in the ungratefid task of instructing the younger children, 
the greater part of whom would not have been with us but for their 
dislike to school, which they had deserted in order to indulge freely 
in vagrancy. 

You may easily comprehend how much their early education had 
been neglected, and who is there that does not know how rebellious 
the understanding becomes when the period of childhood has passed 
without its bein^ cultivated. Still, the following summary, which 
exhibits the scale of instruction acquired by our colonists, is satis- 
factory, and bears witness to the zeal of our teacher, M. Quesnel. 

The results under the head of primary instruction are not less 
satisfactory. 

Out of 1679 colonists received at Mettray, from the foundation to 
1st. January, 1854: — 

1,065 arrived entirely illiterate. 
348 were beginning to read. 
183 knew how to read. 
83 were able to read and write. 

On 31st December, 1853, out of 571 colonists present — 
419 could read. 
102 were b^inning to read. 

* Twenty of our ^^ves, on leaving the colony, have taken office un- 
der the National Education. With us they have learned, not only to 
instruct the minds of men, bttt, what is more difficult, to inspire them 
with the lore of goodness. 
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41 were beginning to spell. 

36 were altogether ignorant. 
209 could read and write. 
1 18 were writing large hand. 

19 were writing on slates. 

Almost all our liberated colonists, with very few exceptions, have 
lefl the house able to read, write and cipher. 

Vocal music on Wilhelm's system is taught to all, and we have de- 
cided on giving an opportunity of learning instrumental music and 
plain chant, to those whose dispositions and good conduct justify us 
m granting this privilege by way of recompense. 

Some notions of linear design are communicated to those boys 
who are learning the trades of cabinet makers, coach makers, 
or painters. 

If the intellectual faculties of our children leave much to be de- 
sired, their physical conformation is also very far from attaining the 
ordinary developement. There are but few visitors who are not 
surprised at their small size, when questioning us as to their ages. 
The boys, when first coming to us, are almost always of a sickly 
constitution, and it is among these new comers that illness prevails 
with greater intensity, which, of course, adds considerably to our 
hospital days. On the whole, however, it would be unre-asonable 
to complain of the sanitary condition of our colonists ; for, though 
we have increased in number, mortality has not been so prevalent as 
when we had a less numerous population. Out of 584 children, our 
present population, we count only three deaths within a year, that is, 
1 out of 1 60. The mortality of the city of Tours has been three per 
cent during the same period. 

Two physicians have charge of our establishment : these are MM. 
the Doctors Anglada and AIlain-Dupr^, physicians in chief to the 
hospital at Tours : it would be impossible to exhibit greater or more 
enlightened zeal. 

It is gathered from the interesting report of these gentlemen, 
which we add to the exculpatory pieces in your archives, that if field- 
labors work' miracles, so to say, on scrofulous children, it must yet 
be acknowledged that this kind of occupation engenders certain ma- 
ladies, to which tradesmen employed at sedentary tasks are much less 
subject. 

Our boys, whom we feel obliged to make work even in the severest 
weather, in order that thev may be able at a future day to endure 
that life of labor to which they are destined, as possessing no other 
fortune than their arms, have to suffer frequently from atmo^heric 
changes. 

God forbid that this secondary consideration should induce us to 
contest the benefits we obtain by the aid of agriculture, as well in a 
moral as a physical sense. The products obtained from it this year 
are most satisfactory, and do the greatest honor to M. Minangoin, 
who has been so well seconded by the agents placed under his orders. 
However, we feel that we shoula not enter into any further expla- 
nation on this head. M. the Count de Gasparin, .om; worthy Presi- 
dent, who has, from the beginning, assumed the chief management of 
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our agriculture, bas consented on this, as on former years, to com- 
municate to jou the result of the observations which he has made on 
the spot, during those portions of his time which he has set apart for 
us. 

This labored report, in stating the ever increasing prog;res8 
of our husbandry, may be considered a document of the very highest 
importance to agriculturists : it testifies the interest which M. the 
Count of Oasparin never ceases to take in Mettray. There are names 
which serve as a eulogy to the institutions with which they are con- 
nected ; and this explains the degree of confidence which Mettray 
has acquired. 

On the other hand, your Committee of Finance, whose zealous la« 
bor must be considered unceasing, for we are ever making appeals to 
its lights, regulates with the strictest economy the expenses which it 
considers just to authorise. Notwithstanding the prudence which 
presides over all its decisions, it has not hesitated to consent to the 
acquisition of a large extent of land which surrounds the colony* 
We are often reproached for having established ourselves on ground 
which does not belong to us, and for having converted, to the ad- 
vantage of strangers, the improvements effected by the skilful culture 
of our fields, — improvements by which we might have profited our- 
selves. 

But it was first of all necessary to erect buildings indispensable to 
lodge our numerous population, and to make such arrangements in 
the different services as were cidculated to endure. 

Mettray now recommends itself more than ever to the beneficence 
of our fellow-citizens, for, day after day, this institution continues to 
offer increased guarantees, ttecognised by the Council of State as 
an establishment of public utilitv, there is every assurance that all 
instances of liberality shown in its regard will have the good of the 
country for their destination. The legacies bequeathed in its favor, 
a summary of which will be found at the bottom of the list of 
founders, proves the confidence which the institution inspires. * 
Unhappily these legacies are inadequate to meet the obligations 
which we have to discharge ; but let us repose our trust m that 
Providence which has never ceased to bless our great work, f 

Gentlemen, every year sees the number of agricultural colonieg 
increase in France. It is an additional proof that when a question 
of general interest responds to the more urgent needs of our epoch 
public opinion may perhaps discuss it at its debut ; may even contest 
its utility ; but, when it passes from the domain of ideas into that of 



* Sixty-eight Councillors-General (of departments) are already 
enrolled as founders of Mettray : everything makes us hope that 
we shall soon boast of the consent of the eighty-six departments^ 
in other words, of France in its full extent. 

t Mme. Lestrade has devoted a sum of 4,000 fr. to the erection of a 
building on the front of which will be read. The House of M. Lestrade^ 
Erected by his Widow. This lady feels that the best way of honoring 
the memory of him whose loss she deplores, is to co-operate after hi* 
death with his generous intentions. 
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facts, and when it furnishes all that could be expected from it, W9 
then see it reproduced in all directions, and exciting the most livel/ 
sympathies. 

There are systems that never realize anything, because tbey 
imagine the impossible, Mettray has defined its limit, at the proper 
point between Utopia and real progress ; this is the reason why 
Mettray has met with imitators. 

Let us hope, Gentlemen, that it shall meet with supporters : never 
had we more need of their assistance. 

At the moment of the rise in the price of provisions, instead of 
seeking to diminish the number of your children, you have resolved 
to augment it : it is not when misery reigns everywhere that institu- 
tions of the nature of yours should close their gates. In so acting 
you have acquired new claims to the benevolence of government, and 
the country will make a return for the confidence you have reposed 
in it : I should rather say it will repay those succours which you 
formerly lent it. We demand, in reward for the results accom- 
plished, those donations often granted to simple promises, to distant 
expectations. 

Mettray has acquired an immense development : your patronage will 
extend from day to day over an increasing family. May the contri- 
butions of our benefactors increase in proportion to our sacrifices, 
to the obligations you have incurred ! 

We make our appeal to truly Christian souls : we shall^ doubtless^ 
be heard. 

They who Give to the Poor Lend to the Lord. 

Demetz, 

Honorary Councillor of the Imperial Court of Paris, 
Member of the General Council of Seine and Gise." 

It is hardly necessary that we should observe upon this 
paper ^ it is clear, convincing, and honest; what it states is 
fact, and its figures are those which can be proved by the 
anxiously kept records of the Colony; we shall, however, 
return to it. 

None of our readers need be infonned that juvenile crime adds 
annually a vast expense to the cost of our prisons, and adds 
equally to the expenses of prosecution. These points we have 
already, at considerable length, stated in a former paper, and 
have compared that cost with the cost of Reformatory 
Schools. ^ 

The question to be discussed now is, not the cost of the 
principle, but its efficacy. The efficacy, in our mind, is as 



• See Ibish QuARTKBtv Review, Vol. iv. No 13. pp. 45 to 68. Art. 
"Our Juvenile Criminalg: — The School-master or. the Gaoler.'* 
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patent as the necessity. There is not a Judge^ not a Recorder, 
not a Prison Inspector, not a Gaol Chaplain, not a Prison 
Governor, not a Ncivspaper Editor, not a County or City 
Magistrate of any understanding, who does not proclaim the 
necessity for these Schools, and entreat the Legislature to 
support them. 

In the nineteenth Reparl of Inspectors of Prisons for 
Scotland, that for the year 1858, published in 1854!, Mr. 
Kincaide expresses satisfaction that the public are beginning 
to see the necessity for Reformatory Institutions, and recom- 
mends that Reformatory and Agricultural Schools should 
be established. In the same Eeport^ Mr. Smith, the Governor of 
Edinburgh Prison, states that the number of juveniles committed 
to his charge in 1852 was only 56, whilst^ in 1858, the 
number was 117. With this fact in mind he added : — 

" The Ragged Schools already in operation have done much 
good. They have doubtless been the means of saving hun- 
dreds of poor children from ruin, but they are not adequate 
to the work to be done, and do not keep pace with the causes 
which render them necessary : multitudes of wretched children 
are yet uncared for, and are growing up in ignorance, misery, 
and vice. Ragged Industrial Schools must be planted in every 
destitute locality, and the attendance at them of every miserable 
and neglected child secured by law. Nothing less will meet 
the evil. The remedy is at once humane, cheap, and safe : let 
us hope that, for the honor and best interests of the country, 
it may soon be applied to the evil in all its extent."* 

Ireland is not exempt from the curse of Juvenile Delinquency, 
bat the offenders are of that light order, those who form the 
class, in M. de Persign/s Report charged with " Simples 
delits" and "/aits pen graves,*' and who are those making the 
chief of the '^population croissant'^ with which he terrifies him- 
self, and may possibly stultify the French Ministry. By a table. 
Number Twelve, in the Report of the Inspectors General of 
Prisons in Ireland, in 1853, we find the classification of 
offences, with the numbers of offenders, not exceeding sixteen 
years of age, given as follows; aiid, combined with information 
contained in the Report on National Prison, and National 
Workhouse Schools, which we shall hereafter insert, the 
document is of great importance : — 



• See the " Beport*' p. 28. 
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10 years and 


16 years and 
above 10. 








under. 


Total 


Total 


Offences CUsslfled. 










Hal^ 


Fenales 


K 


F. 


H. 


F. 


Felons convicted, - - - 


9 


3 


588 


181 


591 


188 




17 


IS 


804 


879 


891 


891 


Felons committed for trial at 














assises and quarter sessions, - 


6 


8 


491 


807 


486 


910 
















trial at assizes and quarter 














sessions, .... 


1 


1 


805 


90 


806 


91 


Summary convictions, 


161 


41 


2,826 


621 


3.987 


663 


Vagnntsi ... 


757 


688 


3,700 


l.»0 


8.467 


1.783 


Workhouse offenders, 


66 


14 


866 


75 


982 


89 


Offbnders on leaving workhouse, 


f 




993 


61 


290 


61 


TViceinu>risoned, - - - 
Three times imprisoned, - 


61 


46 


623 


359 


678 


806 


86 


88 


294 


116 


822 


144 


Four times imprisoned. 


4 


16 


175 


81 


179 


97 


Five times imprisoned and up- 














wards, . . - - . 

Total. - - 
Gross Total oi Males and 


4 


H) 


389 


189 


898 
11,846 


149 

4.264 

J 


1.000 


705 


10,246 


8.449 . 


V 


Females, 


— 




— 


— 


16.600* 



The next table shows the sentences of the total number of 
juveniles, whose ages did not exceed sixteen years, committed 
during the year, and we beg attention to it, and the last table, 
as the deductions to be drawn from them are of a very 
important character, in support of the views held by the friends 
of the Reformatory movement : — 



SmiTBHCBS. 



10 Tears and 
under. 



16 Years and 
above 10. 



Total. 



Death, - - - 

ForlifB, .... 
Above Fifteen Tears, - 
Fifteen Tears and above Ten, 
Ten and above Seven, 
Seven Tears, ... 
Two Tears and upwards 
Sigtateen Months, 
Twelve Months, 



Total. 



Ij^lne Months, 
Six Months, 
Three Months, • 
Two Months, 
One Month, 
Fourteen Days, - 
Seven Davs, 
Forty-eight Hours, 
Twenty-four Hours, - 
Unlimited, 
Other periods, - 



Total, 
Gross Total 



38 
61 
14 
16 
118 



364 



10 
18 
388 
867 
289 
46 
16 
67 
1 



8 
2 
149 
294 
125 
48 
12 



60 

387 

694 

586 

3436 

3,186 

1.180 

363 

194 

833 

86 



17 

79 
171 
18i 
4^ 
1.087 
896 

'^ 

133 
11 



1.083 



656 



7,611 



8,676 



11,974 



656 7,856 



3.694 13,3S8t 



• SeeBeportp. 15. 



t See '•Report- p. 16. 
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These oflbuces are precisely of that dass^ the age is precisely 
the age most saited for the Reformatory ochools. The 
absence of Parental Rbsponsibility is not so evident in this 
country as in England, but the necessity for the Reformatory 
School is fully as plain and unquestionable, if we would secure 
Keformation and prevent recommittal. This fact is proved by 
tbe succeeding table, which shows that of the 1^,^38 juveniles 
sentenced, as shown in the last table, during the year 1853, 
about 5,225 were without due parental care, nearly 2,000 
being orphans; but, as the Inspectors-General remark, — "when 
the nature of the offence is considered, we have reason to hope 
that watchful and constant supervision over those who, at so 
tender an age, are now exposed to the unchecked promptings 
of ignorance and want, would largely counteract this large and 
growing difficulty ; for it appears that 264 only of those 
sentenced have incurred the higher penalties ; while under the 
terms of imprisonment ranging from seven days to one month, 
inclusive, 8,757, being considerably more than three-fourths of 
the whole, have been punished in our gaols, unprovided, as 

THEY ARE, WITH MEANS OP COERCION, EDUCATION, AND REFOR- 
MATION, APPLICABLE TO THE PECULIAR CONDITION OP SUCH 
JUVENILES * 



•See "Report," pp. 15, 16. If, however, by this passage, which we 
have placed in smiUl capitals, it is meant that the Goyemment shouM 
take the whole management of the Schools into its own care, we most 
object, emphatically, to the proposal, as one calculated to ruin the whole 
system. We shall hereafter show what the yoluntary system of Refor- 
mation, unaided by Governmental support has accomplished, but we 
DOW introduce a passage from the letter of Mr. Frederick Hill, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Birmiagham Ck)nference of 1S58, as we believe 
it be a most admirable statement of the points for which the firiends of 
the movement Bhonild labor. Mr. HiU writes : — 

" I earnestly hope that each of the chief plans now before the country 
fOT the reformation and proper training of children, who have either 
actually fallen into crime, or aore in circumstances iUcely to lead them 
into it, will be put to the test of experience before any plan is chosen 
fat igeaexaA adoption ; and that we shall see in operation at the sam^ 
time, and in direct comparison with each other — ist. Juvenile Befor- 
tory Schools, under the direction of persons voluntarily associated for 
the purpose, and who receive State support in the form of payment for 
each inmate seat to them by official authority ; and 2ndly, Government 
Juvenile Prisons like that at Parkhurst, with Industrial Schools in 
connection with Workhouses; some of these prisons and schools 
under official management only, and some under official manage- 
ment aided by the voluntaiy exertions of persons able and willing 
to afford assistance ; such assistance as I used to witness with great plea- 
sure in several of the prisons formerly under my superintendence. 
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This is important evidence proceeding from a Government 
Officer, and proves that if the Legislature is apathetic, the 
apathy cannot arise from ignorance of facts, and wants, and 
of feelings. The following table shows the condition of the 
juveniles as to parentage : — 





10 Tears and 
under. 


18 Years and 
above 10. 


TotaL 


M. 


F. 


X. 


F. 


without Parents, - - - - 
Abandoned by Parents, 

Without Father, - - - - 
Without Mother, 
Step-children, - - - 
Ulegltlinate, ... 

Totol, - - 


89 
87 
6 
107 
88 
83 
15 


82 
14 

1 
67 
37 
S3 

5 


1,466 

834 
816 
808 
876 
131 
73 


888 
86 
108 
392 
152 
64 
21 


1.909 
461 
435 

1,274 
798 
250 
118 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5435* 



That the reader may understand the position of DubHn witli 
regard to juvenile criminality, we give the following table, 
extracted from the returns of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
for the year 1858. The table shows the numbers of those 
under 15 years of age, and the sexes, committed, summarily 
convicted, or discharged by the Magistrates of the city for the 
five years ending 1853. 



The success of seyeral of the Reformatory Schools m America under 
an arrangement similar to what I have mentioned, and the success of 
the Juvenile Prison at Mettray, of the farm at Reigate, belonging to the 
Philanthropic Society, (so far at least as there has been time to judge,) 
and the great success of the Asylum for Boys, (chiefly delinquents,) 
that existed at Hackney Wick until the death of Captain Brenton, its 
excellent founder, afford strong evidence in favour of the voluntary 
principle of action ; while the superiority of Parkhurst over the juvenUe 
department of most other prisons, and the good effects of the Industrial 
Workhouse School, near Bridgnorth, and of several other similar 
schools, speak very favourably for certain principles of official direction. 
Perhaps it may appear that a combination of the two plans is better 
than either, or, at any rate, that if the voluntary principle Is to be 
chiefly acted on. Government inspection should be superadded, as 
indeed is proposed by most of the friends of the voluntary principle.**— 
See '* Report'* of the Conference of 1853, p. 19. 



• See "Report** p. 16. 
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Teabs 


Committed for 
TWal. 


Summarily Convicted. 


Discharged by 
Magistrates. 






Gross 
Total 
Males 
and 
Fe- 


Under 
10 Years 
of Age. 


10 Tears 

and 
under 16 


Under 10 
Years of Age. 


10 Years and 
under 15. 


Under 
10 Years 
of Age. 


10 Years and 
under 16. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. F. 


M. 1 F. 


M. 


F. 




1849, 


— 


ij 65 


IS 


871 


438 


1,746 


549 


92 78 


722 


168 


2,985 


1,242 


4,227 


1850, 


- 


- 


48 


10 


640 


588 


2,366 


727 


167 23 


749 


199 


3,960 


1,647 


5,497 


1851, 




- 


63 


11 


743 


682 


2,891 


1,133 


210 133 


724 


225 


4,621 


2,189 


6,810 


1852, 




- 


35 


9 


724 


955 


1,967 


1,302 


166 102 


729 


233 


3,600 


2,601 


6,201 


1653, 
Total 


2 


2 


56 


18 


479 


460 


1,865 


746 


1031 67 


646 


185 


8,161 


1,484 


4,685 


2 


8 


247; 61 

t 


2,967 


3,129 10,814 


4,467 


717' 408 


3,670 


1,006 18,307 


9,063 27,370 



In the Report from the County Antrim Gaol, one of the bes* 
managed in Ireland, and in which the Separate System is in 

Sart carried out, we find the following observations made by 
Ir. Corry Connellan, who writes — " the Legislature having 
lately directed particular attention to the condition of juvenile 
criminals, it is to be hoped that the Eeport of the Select Com- 
mittee will be followed up by special enactments, as the 
schedule which records their ages and punishments shows 
forcibly the necessity of public interposition." The schedule 
here referred to is the following; it gives the number in custody 
on the 21st of September, 1853 : — 



Classification. 


10 Tears 
and under. 


16 Years and 
above 10. 


20 Years and 
j above 16. 


Upwards 
of 20. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 1 M. 1 F. 


M. 1 F. 1 


10 years and above 7, - - 

7 years, - - - 

2 years, 

12 months, 
9 months, 

6 months, . - - - 

8 months, - . - . 
2 months, . . . . 
1 month, - - 
Wdays, .... 

7 days, - . - . 
48 hoars, 

24 hoars, 
For trial. 
Unlimited, - - 

Total, 


— 
1 


- 


1 

9 
12 
7 
3 

6 


1 

1 
5 
3 

1 


9 
6 
17 
6 
7 
7 
2 

6 

1 


1 

4 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 


2 
3 
9 

37 
7 

16 

12 
7 
3 
1 
1 
9 

17 


1 
1 

6 

2 1 
9 1 
2 1 
6 1 
4 
7 
6 

19 
5 

i 


1 


38 


11 


60 


14 


123 


66 
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Of these Irish evidences it is unnecessary we should now 
write further, but we shall again refer to them. 

English voluntaryism has not been idle. In the case of these 
Schools^ as in all others, the national character, in its iron 
unflinching, duty-seeking spirit, has achieved a little, which, 
with our institutions, is greater than the much of countries in 
which the police is more powerful than the people. Miss 
Carpenter, in her own wise, thoughtful, zealous way, tells as of 
the difficulties which mast be encountered in securing the 
confidence of the young criminals ; yet she, and many others 
have succeeded in reforming these untaught, young ''City 
Arabs," and '* Home Heathens,** even though they possessed 
no legal mode of compelling attendance at the Schools — 
loving. Christian devotion, being the only means employed, and 
these, when employed as Miss Carpenter teaches us, are more 
powerful restraints than the thickest walls, and most closely 
sentineled prison in the universe. 

In Miss Carpenter's experiences there are no beautiful 
touches of bad boys becoming suddenly good — she has 
known, God bless her for it, but dirty little children, with 
nothing whatever of the cherub about them — ^they had been 
" dragged up" not reared ; her experiences are against that 
sentiment of Chamisso's, very popular with some people, which 
tells us, " Das Notli lehrt beten'' — want teaches prayer — ^not a 
bit of it ; it teaches nothing but roguery, cursing, and vice, to 
the class of whom we write, and for whose salvation, in soul and 
body, the Legislature must, as far as men can, make provision. 

Miss Carpenter is not a Lady Bimntifiil, all physic, philan- 
thropy, blankets, and moral pictorial pocket handkerchiefs. 
There was work to be done, she knew, in Bristol and its neigh- 
bourhood, and with the assistance of a friend, Mr. Eussell 
Scott, she established a Preventive and Reformatory School for 
boys and girls at Kingswood, near Bristol, in the month of 
September, 1852. In January 1854, the numbers in the 
School amounted to twenty-nine. The boys were taught 
tailoring and shoe-making, and were trained in gardening : the 
girls were engaged in washing, mangling, and general house- 
hold work, for the benefit of the establishment. The children 
could not, after a year's residence, so great was their improve- 
ment, be readily recognized. They are orderly ; have lost all 
habits of pilfering, strongest at first in the girls, who can now 
be employed in household officesj involving temptations which 
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they coaki not at first resist ; and the boys can be sent on 
errands to the village ; none show a disposition to pass the 
boundaries without permission. 

A (School was establi^ed in Birmingham, in 1852, by 
Mr. Joseph Stui^, who engaged, as master, Mr. Ellis, well 
known as the reformer of many youths in London : through the 
exertions of Mr Adderley, M.P., this Institution is now 
flourishing under the care of Mr. Ellis, at Saltley^ two 
miles from Birmingham. There are about twenty-seven boys 
in the School — ^which is capable of containing thirty ; five 
acres of land, now being brought under cultivation, are 
attached to the establishment ; the boys are also taught shoe^ 
making. Mr Ellis, knowing liis business perfectly, adopts the 
plan found by M. Wichern to work so well at the Bauhe Haus 
— being one of the pupils in all respects — using the same food, 
working at the same work, sleeping in the same room ; and he 
endeavours, upon the plan of Mettray, to make the system one of 
self gov^nment. Another mode adopted by Mr. Ellis, is half 
founded upon that of M. Demetz, and half upon that pur- 
sued, for the ordinary school boy, by the late Dr. Arnold, at 
Eugby — " The boy, on being taken from the streets or prison, 
is not forced at once to outward conformity with any rigid dis- 
cipline,'' but is allowed " perfect liberty of action.'^ From the 
number of Tie Birmingkam Journal for Saturday, July 15, 
1854«, we take the following account of this excellent 
institution — The Saltley Bieformatory School : — 

** The first anniversary of the opening of this School was celebrated 
on Thursday last, by the assembling of a few of its friends to wit- 
ness^ an examination of the boys. Previous to this taking place, a 
meeting of the General Committee was held, at which the Committee 
of Visiters presented a report as to the progress which the institution 
has made since the annual meeting in January last. From this docu- 
ment it appeared that Mr. Collins, one of the pupil teachers at the 
Diocesan Training College, had undertaken the duties of schoolmas- 
ter to the inmates, at the rate of £10 per annum, devoting two hours 
on each week evening for that purpose, and the Committee were sa- 
tisfied with his attention and the progress made by the boys. In 
constructing a yard for live stock the Committee found it necessary 
to have a proper boundary fence, and while considering the plans 
they found that the boys were subject to great injury from molesta. 
tion by persons of bad character, who were in the habit of coming 
to the neighbourhood of the institution for purposes of annoyance. 
The Committee therefore decided upon the erection of a strong wall* 
to serve the double purpose of protection to the premises and shelter 
for the stock. Witnin the yard thus formed pig-styes, coal-shed. 
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and tool-house have been built, and a play-ground has been formed. 
The Committee had to acknowledge acceptable gifts of a swing for 
the play-ground from Lord Lyttelton, and of six valuable pigs from 
the Mayor of Birmingham. The Committee had completed the 
erection of the addition to the main building for workshops, and 
dormitory over, referred to in the last report. As an encouragement 
to the boys, a quantity of land had been appropriated to each of them 
for garden ground, with the intention of their cultivating produce, 
which may be purchased by the Committee for the use of the house. 
The Committee have engaged Mr. Chittock, as master tailor, at a 
salary of ^£30 per annum, with board and lodging. It was highly 
desirable that regulations should also be made in reference to the 
occasions on which boys might be absent from the institution, and 
the length of such absences, and for determining the periods at which 
they might receive visits from their friends. No boy should leave 
the premises without the express sanction of Mr. Ellis, of which he 
should keep a record for the information of the Committee, and no 
visiters should enter the premises except under the same regulation. 
There are now twenty-five boys in the School. Several changes have 
taken place, of which proper registers are open to the inspection of 
the Committee. 'J'here are six boys who are anxious to go to sea, 
and situations must be sought for others. The earnest attention of 
the general Committee was directed to the subject of the disposal of 
the youths when prepared to leave the institution. In conclusion, 
the Sub-Committee invited the renewed exertions of the friends of 
the institution, that its funds may be increased by additional donations 
and subscriptions to a sufficient extent to secure its efficient working, 
a large sum having been expended in the erection of the new build- 
ings. 

We believe that the Committee approved of the recommendation 
as to placing a greater restriction on the liberty of the boys than had 
hitherto been the case ; but in anouncing this to them Mr. Adderley 
said that the arrangement was one, the details of which were to be 
left to the boys themselves, assisted by the advice of Mr. Ellis, the 
master. He reminded them that the restrictions proposed were only 
what the sons of all the gentlemen then present had to submit to, and 
appealed to them for their assistance in carrying out the arrange- 
ment ; * for you know,' said Mr. Adderley, * if any complaint 
reaches the Secretary of State that this institution is not managed 
as it ought to be, it may do much to damage similar schools in other 
parts of the country.* 

The examination did not assume a very formal character. A read- 
ing lesson upon the geography of Asia led to a variety of interesting 
questions. Siberia suggested Kussia, what its Emperor was about, 
how It was that the English ar.d French were helping the Turks 'to 
lick the Rooshians,' &c. Of course, the boys were not quite au 
courant with the positions of the various armies, but their ready 
answers to the questions showed that even in their out-of-the-way 
habitation much interest was felt in the subject. The Scriptural 
interrogatories were answered very satisfactorily, although on a show 
of hands it appeared that only ten of the twenty -five lads had ever 
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attended a Sunday School. Several of them evinced a very hi^ 
degree of intelligence^ and the whole examination was a very credit- 
able one, and highly pleasing in its character. Mr. Adderley pre- 
sented half-a -sovereign to the lad who was considered by Mr. Ellis 
to have evinced most anxiety to benefit by the instruction afforded 
in the institution. 

The grounds were in excellent cultivation, being covered with 
most luxuriant crops of wheat, beans, potatoes, and garden stuffs of 
every description. Here and there was to be seen the mustard-and- 
cress autograph of the chief benefactor of the institution, Mr. 
Adderley, M.P. — a graceful tribute on the part of those who, but 
for his munificence, might have remained the Ishmaelitish wanderers 
of the dusty streets of Birmingham. 

Besides Mr. Adderley, there were also present in the course of the 
proceedings the Hon. and Rev. G. M. Yorke, Major Stewart, 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. William Morgan, Alderman Ratcliff, Mr. 
O. Ratcliff, Councillor Manton, Mr. James Corder, the Rev. Mr. 
Williams, and Mr. Kenworthy." 

In March, 1S52, Mr. George Beiigough and Mr. T. 
Barwick Baker, two Magistrates for Gloucestershire, opened 
a Reformatory School for boys, in a cottage with a few acres 
of land attached, on Mr. Baker's estate at Hardwicke, near 
Gloucester, under the title of "The Children's Friend School;" 
Mr. Bengough, devoting himself to the personal superinten- 
dence and training of the friendless and outcast inmates of the 
School, lived for many months under the same roof with them, 
and gave many hours daily to their religious and moral instruc- 
tion. At a comparatively small cost the School has become 
fairly establi>'hed. Beginning with three boys, its managers 
have gradually increased the number of inmates to sixteen, of 
whom Mr. Baker writes as follows : — '* Five of these boys, we 
believe, we could safely recommend for service ; five have much 
improved ; the other six have not been with us long enough to 
show material improvement, but a great point has been gained 
from the elder boys having acquired a readiness to assist instead 
of opposing us, and a better tone of feeling which they impart 
to the new comers." The example set by the promoters of the 
Hardwicke School shows how easily and simply Reformatory 
agency can be brought to bear upon its objects, and how 
€flective and successful that agency will prove when employ- 
ing, as its instruments, religious influence and industrial occu- 
pation. Mr. Baker states : — " We have now a cottage for 
our bailiff, two rooms for our schoolmaster, and school-room 
and bed room for twenty boys. We have a carpenter's shop, 
pigsties for sixteen pigs, stalls for three cows, and we are com- 
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meiicing some more pigsties and b barn. The whole cost of 
the buildings has been about £250. For the first year we 
could only undertake the cultivation of one acre ; last winter 
we ventured upon six acres. Our land — ^stiff blue clay — was 
hard for small light boys to dig ; but our six acres were well 
worked^ and our crops testify to the effects of spade husbandry. 
We have now taken ten acres in hand. We hope to increase 
considerably next year.*' 

Mr. Sturge has founded a separate School on his estate at 
Stoke Prior, in Worcestershire ; this may be regarded as an 
offshoot from Mr. Ellis*s establishment, some of the bovs 
trained in the Rylaud Eoad being taken from thence to be the 
nucleus of it. Mr. Sturge's School is of a wholly agricultural 
character. 

The exertions of Captain W. CVBrien, and other gentlemen, 
have lately founded a Eeformatory School at Newcasile-on- 
Tyne. The School was established to meet the increasing 
amount of juvenile crime in Newcastle and the neighbouring 
towns, of which the Committee of the Institution found them- 
selves compelled by their inquiries to write in the following 
terms : — " During the last thirteen years, juvenile crime in 
Newcastle has not only deepened in intensity, but has doubled 
in amount. The existing generation of young thieves are in 
the degree of one-half more systematically criminal than the 
preceding one. The process of demoralisation is going on more 
rapidly every succeeding year," The School was opened in 
October, 1853. There are now twelve boys in it. This 
number will be gradually enlarged to forty. The occupations 
of the boys are at present chiefly of an in-door character- 
carpentry, sack-making, clog making, &c. A piece of land 
has, however, been secured adjoining the house, and it is 
intended to make agriculture and gardening the principal em- 
ployment of the inmates. The behaviour of the boys gives a 
very favourable promise of success. As at Kingswood, Hard*- 
wicke, and Ked Hill, difficulties had to be overcome at first, 
especially as regards the retaining the boys in the School ; but 
these have gradually lessened. The Committee, however, 
express a strong opinion that some legal power of detention is 
absolutely required, to protect the boys against their own hasty 
impulses, and to allow the Reformatory action of the School a 
fair trial. In this view Miss Carpenter, and all who are 
practically acquainted with the subject, concur. 
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Ainong the Beformatory efforts which, though small, have 
been remarkable for their saccess, the Ipswich Dormitory 
deserves to be particularised. It was opened as a Befuge for 
Juvenile Offenders of both sexes, nearly three years ago. It 
is carried on in two small cottages^ situated about a mik from 
Ipswich, with an acre of land attached to them. Another 
acre, at a little distance^ is also cultivated by the inmates. 
The School is managed by the master, Mr. Newman, and his 
wife. Carpentry and shoe-making are taught, in addition to 
agricultural labor. The principle that the boys should 
govern themselves is acted on to a very considerable extent, a 
weekly meeting being held, in which the rules of the little 
establishment are considered, and all infractions of them in- 
quired into. The feeling subsisting between the children and 
Mr. Newman and his wife is of thoroughly parental character. 
His title among them is " Father/' and her's " Mother." On 
two evenings in the week the boys go with Mr. Newman to 
the Bagged and Industrial School in Ipswich, to act as moni- 
tors. On Sunday evening many poor children from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Dormitory assemble for in- 
struction, and are taught by the inmates. Mr. Power, the 
Becorder of Ipswich^ by whose zeal and interest in its progress 
the School has been mainly carried on, states that the present 
number of inmates might be doubled without increasing the 
cost of management. 

A Beformatory School has lately been established in Norfolk 
by the exertions of two Magistrates, Mr. Wright aud Mr. 
Ketty which promises equally satisfactory results. 

The Durham County Befuge was able to report at the end 
of 1858, that in five years its funds had assisted 804 prisoners, 
of all ages and both sexes, to employment, of whom only fifty- 
seven are known to have turned out badly, and but twenty-six 
have been recommitted to the Durham QaoL The objects of 
this most useful Beformatory Charity are assisted, the females 
mostly to service, the males (especially the juvenile portion of 
them) to sea. The young women are in the first instance 
boarded and cared for in the family of one of the gaol school- 
masters, and thence recommended to a place. The young 
men and boys wishing to go to sea, have a note given them 
by the Chaplain, the Bev. G. U. Hamilton, addressed 
to a shipping agent in a town eleven miles distant. 
If they prove their sincerity by walking that distance 
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and applving for employment to the agent, tbej are 
received into the family of the latter, boarded, lodged, and 
nipplied with the necessary clothing, and introduced to a 
eaptain or master mariner willing to employ them. There is 
one point in the practice of the Magistrates of Durham which 
is peculiarly worthy of mention : on the trial and conviction 
of any gang of offenders, care is taken to so adjast their 
sentences that each member of the gang is discharged on a 
different day, and the chances of his being separated from his 
criminal accociates materially increased. Very young offenders 
are recommended to a Reformatory School, where they can be 
cared for and protected till an opportunity for employment 
offers. It may be added that the system pursued with boys in 
the Durham County Prison presents a very favorable example 
of what can be done to make the imprisonment and punish- 
ment of juvenile offenders more reformatory. Mr. Hamilton 
(the Chaplain,) states : — " The Boys' House of Correction 
attached to the Durham County Prison is very peculiar. It is 
separated from the men's department, so that a boy sent to 
this prison never sees a male adult prisoner, nor does he know 
anything of the men's prison. His instinctive dread of the 
gaol is not broken down. In the Boys' House of Correction two 
hours are allowed on week days, and one on Sundays, for 
School. The boys work for six hours a day in a field adjoin- 
ing the prison, under the superintendence of a Warder, who 
is a gardener. The rest of the time is passed in separation, 
each boy having a distinct cell." This is very much the system 
pursued at the Prison of Fontrevault, in France. 

Major Mair, and the gentlemen deputed with him to 
represent the Edinburgh United Industrial Schools, made 
the following statement at the Conference held in Birming- 
ham in December 1858. "About seven years ago the feel- 
ing became painfully general in Scotland that some deci- 
sive steps must be taken to avert the evils which destitution, 
and its unfailing attendant, youthful vagrancy, were crea- 
ting. The result was the formation of what are called 'Rag- 
ged Schools/ of which this is one, though called by a diffe- 
rent name, 'The United Industrial School.' There is in this 
establishment a peculiarity in one essential point. Tlie 
children enjoy perfect religious toleration, and it is to this 
principle the managers believe they chiefly owe their success 
—a confidence being established among the various sects 
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which prevents the fear of the School being made the cover 
for underhand proselytism. Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and 
Roman Catholic^ are free to come to the School; their religi* 
ous feelings are respected ; they are educated in the more 
general branches of secular knowledge^ in handicrafts of al- 
most every description, so as to make them useful members of 
society in the colonies or at home. There are Protestant 
and Roman Catholic teachers in the School, and many feared 
that disputes would arise between those of diiferent faiths. 
Such, however, has not beeu the case: harmony has pre- 
vailed amongst them as well as the children. During the 
six years that the School has been established only one in- 
stance has been known to occur of the children taunting 
each other on account of their faith. Ooe hour daily is ap- 
pointed for religious instruction; for that one hour the 
Eoman Catholic and Protestant children separate, and receive 
their religious instruction in separate class rooms. All other 
occupations are pursued together.'' During the first year, 
it is added, the costs of the industrial training pressed very hea- 
vily on the funds, but the working expenses have decreased, 
and the skilled labor of the children has become remunerative ; 
so that the Committee expect to report this year that £400 
worth of work has been done at a cost of ouly £14 to the 
Institution. 

The House of Occupation attached to Bridewell Hospital, 
London, shows a total, of 223 inmates, (boys and girls). 67 
boys were discharged during the year 1853. Of these, 23 
entered the navy or merchant service. 28 others were assist- 
ed to employment in England. 54 girls also left the 
Schools, 34 being provided with situations, 13 being placed 
with their friends. The employments in this establishment are, 
for the boys, tailoring, shoe-making, rope<*making, and various 
incidental trades. Eor the girls, washing and needlework. 

The Philanthropic Society received into their Parm School 
at Eed Hill, Beigate, 165 youths and boys during the year 
1853, making a total of 566 admissions since April, 1849. 
The number discharged in the year was 150, of whom 87 
emigrated, 2 went to sea, 11 were apprenticed or placed in 
service, and 30 were provided with employment by the aid 
of their relatives, &c« The whole number discharged from 
April, 1849, to December, 1853, was 400, of whom above 220 
emigrated. There were 166 boys in the Farm School on the 
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8 1st December, employed mainly in a^caltore and gardening, 
but partly also in carpentering, smiths' work^ brick-making, 
bricklaying, tailoring, shoe-making, &c. The institution is 
carried on upon the principle of family division, the boys being 
associated in separate households of about 50 each, as nearly as 
possible on an eqoaUty as to age. The discipline is at once 
strict and kind, every rule being steadily enforced, and all mis- 
conduct repressed with a proportionate and appropriate penalty; 
but the masters aim sedulcmsly at gaining the confidence and 
liking of the boys, and every effort is made to prevent rather 
ihan to punish faults. The inain^springs of the order and regu- 
lation of the School are religious influence and out- door occu- 
pation. The great object which is aimed at^ and is realised 
to a remarkable degree, is the training the boys to habits of 
independent action, the enlisting their own wills and efforts 
in the business of their Reformation. As in other Schools, 
where walls and mere physical restraints have been discarded, 
many cases of desertion and transgression of the bounds 
of the farm occurred for the first year or two after the School 
Yf'oS opened ; but these have become more and more rare ; 
serious faults seldom occur; and the spirit of industry and 
right conduct has gained more and more ascendancy. Wh^ 
it is considered that for the last two years the numbers in the 
School have averaged 140, and that at least half the lads 
have been of the age of fifteen years and upwards, the 
good order and discipline of the Sdiool, as testified to by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood at two Public Meetings ktely 
held at Aeigate, on the subject of Juvenile Delinquency, 
must be considered as affording a remarkable and most en- 
couraging proof of tl>e efficacy of Reformatory agency. The 
Society^s Farm extends over 150 acres (freehold,) besides 
which they rent a &rm adjoining, of 80 acres in extent. 
Their stock comprises about thirty cows, sixty pigs, five horses, 
and eighty she^. 

For the factb of this account of the Englidi Seforiratory 
Schools we are indebted to the Secretaries of the Birmmgham 
Conference of 1853, and they but prove that tlie Voluntary 
School system requires only the stability which iegislattire 
support can give it to become, in all cases, as os^ul, and 
confessedly successful as now, even though unaided and un- 
Jt^cognized, it is admitted, in particular instances, to be. The 
evidences of the usefulness of these Institutions has been 
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again and again acknowledged. The great iruths» and 
teachings of the whole question were displayed by Mr. Hill> 
by Miss Carpenter, and by Mr Thomson of Banchory, before 
the Committee on Criminal, and Destitate Juveniles, in 
1852. The Report of this Committee is the most important, 
perhaps, which has been issued in this generation; the 
Report and evidence have coerced the Government and the 
country into the full knowledge of the fact, that as Chris- 
tians we should support the School because it is Beformatory, 
in preference to the Qaol which is corrupting; as rate payers 
we should support the School, because, being Eeformatory, it 
saves us from the cost of recommittal, of repeated prosecution, 
and finally, of penal convictions — all which are insured, with 
a terrible certainty, by our system which permits or commands 
the Judges and Magistrates to send juvenile criminals or 
destitute children to prison. But it may be objected, how 
can this great system be supported P How can we pro- 
tect ourselves from the pressure of the growing, increasing 
population, like that which has fallen upon the industrious 
of France, rendering the [Reformatory Schools but tlie 
Colleges of the Poor? We reply here, as we have already repli- 
ed, that all these evils are to be overcome, or, at all events, 
brought under reasonable and satisfactory control, by the law 
enacting Pabsntal Bjbsponsibiuty. We are not contend- 
ing that poor parents should rear up their children as if they 
were the offspring of a higher class in the community-*-God 
knows the children of the poor are not reared, they are, as 
Charles Lamb said, *' dragged up ;'' and if, from the foul and 
reeking slum of the city lane some poor human soul should 
be snatched and placed before the Magistrate to appal him 
by ignorance and squalor, we would not visit the crimes of that 
child upon th^ chila, but upon the parents — and sad as it may 
be to tell, yet such is the truth — hundreds of children are 
yearly brought before the Magistrates and Judges who are in 
this wretched condition, because their parents, for iheir own 
vicious ends, teach, encourage, and desire that their children 
should continue in these sinful or criminal courses. 

We have stated that children, both whose parents are 
living, are frequently arrested by the Police, and we have 
recorded this &ct as it proves that natural affection is often 
unknown amongst this class ; whilst every evil passion and 
habit is fostered for the advantage of a parent, vicioBS, and baae. 
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yet fully able, if compelled by law, to support those children. 
That there are parents wicked enough to trade upon the 
crime of their children, nay, to compel them to steal, or 
starve, is well, and fully proved — as, hkewise, that these parent?, 
under the recent state of our law could escape without punish- 
ment, and whilst fully able to support their children, these 
children, when in prison, became a burthen to the country. 
Miss Carpenter, when examined before the Committee on 
Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, in 1852, expressed her opin- 
ion, that although very few parents of criminal juveniles were of 
character sufficiently trusted to be able to furnish satisfactory 
recognizances for the good conduct of their offspring, yel she 
stated the parents would very frequently be able, if compelled, 
to pay towards the maintenance of their children. " Among 
the cases that I have known, there have been very few, where 
it has? been absolute poverty which has been the cause of cnme. 
I received a paper from the Rev. Mr. Clay, of Preston Gaol, 
last summer, giving me the particulars of all the juvenile cri- 
minals in the gaol, in the month of August, and I was per- 
fectly startled to find that in all cases but one, the family 
was in the receipt of two or three, or even more pounds a 
week, in wages." * 

Mr. G. A. A'Beckett, the Magistrate of the Southwark 
Police Court, was of opinion that parents should be held 
liable for the support of their children, who might be sent to 
prison — the more so, because in " many cases the delinquency 
of children is caused, not simply by the neglect of proper 
training, but bj the actual instigation of the parents them- 
selves." Mr. A'Beckett also stated, that a strong disposition 
prevails on the part of parents to get rid of their vicious chil- 
dren by having them placed in asylums or prisons — but when 
asked if they will pay for the maintenance of the child, they 
generally say they cannot afford to do so, although, from en- 
quiry, it has been found, that they were fully competent, 
if compelled by law. He referred to a case in which a woman, 
having a son not twelve years old, had married a second time. 
This boy was brought before Mr. A'Beckett, charged by his 
own sister, his mother, and his father-in-law, with stealing some 
money, placed by them in an open desk in an open room, aud 

* See Miss Carpenter's evidence before the Committee on Criminal 
4nd Destitute Juveniles, Q. 978. 
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within the boy's reach, although they knew he had been a thief 
during the four preceding years. The three elder members 
of the family were must anxious that the boy should be sent 
to trial for stealing the money, and were extremely annoyed, 
when Mr. A'Beckett, deeming the evidence insufficient, refused 
to commit him. The father expressed a wish that the boy 
miglit be placed in an asylum, but when asked what he could 
pay for his support there, replied, nothing. Yet Mr. A'Beckett 
discovered that this man was a glove-maker, with constant 
employment for himself, his wife and daughter-in-law, who 
were well dressed ; and in the window of their house, the 
Magistrate saw a notice, " Additional Ilands Wanted." The 
father in-law refused to admit the boy, on his return from 
the Police Office, and through Mr. A'Beckett's interposition 
he was received into the work-house.* 

Mr. Recorder Hill, from his great experience in criminal 
courts, whether as Counsel or as Judge, has had most indisput- 
able means of forming opinions most worthy of the deepest and 
closest attention. He stated to the Committee, that he would 
endeavour to make the parent accountable for the support of 
the child whilst in prison ; and when asked if he considered 
that the parent should be compelled to support his children in 
the School when two, or more, had become criminal, he 
replied that he would so compel him; because, in all probability, 
the greater the number of children becoming vicious, the 
greater would be the neglect or misconduct of the parents ; and 
if the matter were left to the discretion of the Magistrate he 
would not, of course,direct the parent to perform impossibilities, 
and yet the parent could be made to feel that if he forgot the 
duties of his state, society should not be burthened by the 
maintenance of those whom he is bound to guide, and teach, 
and foster. So strongly, indeed, is Mr. Hill impressed with 
the results to be realized by a law of Parental Responsibility, 
that when asked if he would expect a parent to pay £24 a year 
for three children in a Reformatory School, he made this empha- 
tic declaration — " I know an instance at Bristol of a man who 
is earning most excellent wages as a skilled workman, a painter, 
by which he would be able to bear that expence, if you could 
bring a sufficient compulsion of law upon him to do it; but I 

• ^ee Mr. A'Becketfs evidence before the Committee, Q.Q . 2078, 
2080, 20»1. 
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will candidly confess that tkal would be the difficulty of the case; 
still I think it is so important to force from the parent all that 
you can obtain for the purpose of making bim contribute to the 
subsistence of his child^ tnat I^ for my own part, woold put a 
machinery in operation to effect this object^ anbough it should 
absorb all the receipts. / mean to my that I wauid ineur as 
muck expense to get %8. a noeekffom, a pareiU mho had neglected 
kia ehildy as toould oost- 2,s. on the enforcement" * 

By the Act passed last Session, which, although ** fathered" 
by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Fifczrov, owes its introduction, 
and more than its introduction, to Mr. Adderley, parents are 
now compelled to contribute to the support of their criminal 
offspring, and thus one step is taken towards checking the evil 
of which Mr. Hill complained, when he stated to the Committee 
that the law, as it was in 1852, operated, in many cases, to 
enable a parent, when his child could not be made to contribute 
to the support of the family, to relieve himself from the main- 
tenance of the child, by permitting, or inciting it to crime-t 

The evidence of Mr. John Ball, now Member of Parliament, 
but who was, when examined, a Poor Law Commis- 
sioner for Ireland, was completely in support of Parental 
Bbsponsibility. He considered that full power should be 
given to tlie Magistrates to compel the parent, by civil process, 
to support his child in prison, or in the School— and he was 
desirous that the sum necessary for this purpose should be re- 
coverable by as summary a mode as that now employed in cases 
of desertion. Mr. Ball was, he stated, induced to advance these 
opinions in support of Parental Responsibility,, and Refor- 
matories, from his knowledge of the good effects of work-house 
schools, where the number of children was not so great as to 
prevent the master from devoting a portion of his time to each 
of his pupils. These, it is true, were but unfair examples of 
what the Reformatory School, properly understood, can accom- 
plish ; y«t it was stated by Mr osXl and by Mr Senior, that of 
65 boys sent from the Dangan Workhouse school, 31 had been 
traced, and of all these a satisfactory account had been obtain- 
ed, and they were earning good wages. Of 800 who had been 
discharged from the Ballinrobe Workhouse, the greater number 

* See Mr. Hill's evidence before the Committee, Q.Q., 538, 589, 540, 
541, 542. 

t See his evidence, Q., 543. 
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were fully employed, and only SO had returned upon the 
Union. Of the boys who had been taught trades, 16 tailors, 6 
bakers, and 1 shoeVuaker, readily obtained situations; wliilst in 
the Union of Westport, a Union receiving assistance from the 
Bate in Aid, during the nine months from September 1851 to 
June 1852, 60 young women and 20 young men had been taken 
from the Workhouse and employed as servants. Erom these, 
and other facts, Mr. Ball was satisfied that Reformatory Schools 
were required, and would be found of the very highest advan- 
tage in Ireland, To carry out these advantages, he was of 
opinion that the magistrates should have power to commit 
criminal or neglected children to prison for more lengthened 
periods than the law allows, and that the imprisonment should 
be spent,not in the Gaol where it becomes injurious, but in the 
Reformatory where it is of the first and most proved advantage.^ 
Mr Ball would also give the magistrates power to commit the 
child until he had arrived at a certain age, unless his parents 
could prove their ability and willingness to rear him in honest 
courses for the future ; or until they could give guarantees and 
securities from third parties for this willingness and ability. 

As we shall, however, afterwards find, these are the excep- 
tional cases, as the Workhouse is generally calculated, equally 
with the gaol, to render the boy, if innocent, depraved, and 
if vicious, only the more hardened. By the Reformatory School, 
supported in its working by the enactment of Pabental Rc- 
SPONSIBILITY, can this amendment alone be secured. Without the 
latter ingredient half the benefit of the system would be jeopar- 
dized. As Mr Hill most truly said (when requested, by the 
Committee of 1852, to state if he considered Pabental Rb- 
SPONSiBiuTY,. of first importance) — " 1 consider it highly advis- 
able, I do not consider it essential, and if some competent 
authoritv should say to me, ^ you shall have a Reformatory 
School but I will not consent to this principle of charging the 
parents,' I would accept the Reformatory School, although I 
should think the system sadly mutilated for want of that 
Kmb." 

To those who are aware of the great principles of the Reforma- 
tory Movement it may seem unnecessary to dwell upon this point 
of Parental Rbsponsibility ,but it appears,unfortunately,that 
in these Kingdoms the persons who understand the question 
are, however influential in position and intellect, very few in 

* See Mr. BaU's evidence before the Committee, Q.Q., 3860, 3888, 
9, 3897, 3896, 8904, 3906, 3907. 
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number. If farther proof of this fact were necessary, we need 
only refer to Mr. Adderley's Bill introduced last June by Lord 
Palmerston and Mr, Fitzroy. The Birmingham Conferences of 
1851 and 1858 had shown what the real merit of the principle 
was ; Prize Essays and Judges' charges had given evidence of 
the estimation in which the principle was held ; the Tteport and 
evidence of the Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles 
of 1852 had, one might suppose, exliausted all the knowledge ob- 
tainable on the subject, yet Mr. Adderley's Bill was grudgingly 
passed, passed, let it be remembered, merely as an experiment.* 
All the experience of the working of Mettray which, six years 
ago,Mr. Hill had recorded in his charges ; all the facts connect- 
ed with this Institution, which have from time to time been 
made public, were looked upon but as the chimeras of Jellahys 
in breeches, and the system was decried because it was new. 
This, however, is but that old form of opposition which has been 
so frequently tried, and tried with such success in these King- 
doms. The plan is, first to deny the accuracy of the facts upon 
which arguments are founded, and when these denials fail, then 
to ridicule the inferences drawn from the established facts. 
More than thirty years ago, Buxton, and Mrs. Fry, and Gurney, 
and Bennet were encountered in their efforts in Prison Reform 
by such opposition as this. They were asked, would they desire 
•to provide Turkey carpets and turtle soup for the criminals. 
It was laid down broadly, that the most vulnerable part of a 
thief was his belly ; and that during a long period of confinement 
the best means of softening his sympathies was by a course of 
watergruel and flour puddings; and because some wise relaxation 
of the old, iron rule of confinement, which rendered imprison- 
ment a cruel, savage revenge of society upon the prisoner, 
rather than a firm avenging of the outraged dignity of the Law 
was proposed, the prison reformers were asked, could satisfactory 
results be expected after months of jolly companions and veal- 
cutlets ? could amendment be expected of the criminal who 
lived with fetters upon his feet, and fried pork in his stomach ? 
The industrial employment which was then commenced in 
Preston Prison was decried, and it was argued, that in pri- 
sons intended to awe the multitude, and to be a terror to evil 
doers, there should be no education but rehgio us education; no 
weavers' looms or carpenters' benches, but there should be great 

* See this Act, as passed, in Appendix III. at the end of tlds paper; 
«nd also a letter from Mt. Adderley, there printed, expressing his opia- 
ion of the imperfection of the measure. 
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solitude ; coarse food ; a dress of shame ; hard, incessant, irk- 
some, eteraal labor ; a planned, and regulated, and unrelenting 
exclusion of happiness and comfort. But despite this opposi- 
tion the prisons were reformed; Reformatory Schools were 
started and supported ; the great principle of Reformatory Edu- 
cation flourished at Stretton-on-Dunsmore and at the Philan- 
thropic, and at length tlie Government recognised the benefits 
of the system for adults and juveniles by permitting its intro- 
duction under various forms, but always in a Penal phase, at 
WiUbank, at Parkhurst, at Preston and at Reading. Now, how- 
ever, a recognition is fully made, by the Act passed last 
Session, (even though passed as an experiment) for England 
and "Wales, whilst to Scotland its provisions have been 
extended through the exertions of Mr. Dunlop and of the 
Lord Advocate, 

The principle of this Act is, that where Schools have been 
already established the Secretary of State shall be at 
liberty, some formal conditions being fulfilled, to permit the 
School, by his order, to enjoy the benefits of the Act. It is 
contemplated that when any person under the age of 16 years 
shall be convicted of any offence before a Justice of the Peace, 
Judge, or Pohce Magistrate, it shall be lawful for these or any 
two Justices of the Peace before whom the offender shall be 
convicted, to direct him to be sent, at the expiration of his sen- 
tence, to any Reformatory School, to be there detained for a 
period stated in the Act. A very important provision is, that 
the Commissioners of the Treasury shall have power, upon the 
representation of one of the Principal Secretaries of State, to 
pay for the support of such child the entire sum necessary, or 
such portion as its parents shall not be in a position to contri- 
bute. The AcD also provides that parents shall be bound 
to support their children in these Schools, and in the 
term parents, step-parents are included, and the provisions 
of the English Poor Law Acts are specified as pointing out the 
meana by which these payments may be recovered. Children 
absconding from the School are to be sent to the Gaol or 
House of Correction of the county or riding where the School 
is situated, for the period specified in the Act.* Provision is 
also made for the establishment of new Schools. 

• This analysis refers but to the English Bill; for an analysis of the 
Scotch Bill, See Irish Quarterly Be view Vol. IV, No 14. Art. "Re- 
formatory and Ragged Schools." p.p., 400, 405. See the Act, at length, 
in Appendix III., post. 
6 
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These Acts of Parliament are bat the legislative recog- 
nition of the principles advanced more than seven years ago by 
Mr. Recorder Hill, and, in part, accepted as their Report by 
the Society for the Amendment of the Law, and which Mr. Hill 
reiterated in his evidence before the Committee of 1852. The 
following passages from the Report, as published by Mr. Hill 
in 1847, contain his complete theory of the Principles of Pun- 
ishment ; and as they were not accepted by the Society, in their 
entirety, we here insert them, as being a most valuable contri- 
bution to the jurisprudential history of the Reformatory Move- 
ment. Mr. Hill writes : — 

** With regard to the principles on which punishment ought to be 
awarded and conducted, the first question which arises must neces- 
sarily be, whether the principles of punishmeut on which the law 
is now administered, are in conflict with the principle of reforma- 
tion ? 

If they are not, we feel that we need not enter upon any compa- 
rison as to which is entitled to priority. 

Now the only other principle of punishment which finds any sup- 
porters at the present day, is that which inflicts pain by way of 
warning or example. And it must be granted, that if the suffering 
of the criminal is more effectual to the repression of crime when 
administered for example, than when endured as incidental to a 
process of reformation, a benefit to the guilty individual must not 
be obtained by the sacrifice of the interests of the community at 
large. 

But having arrived at the conclusion, that pain incidentally en- 
dured by an offender in the course of reformation, is equally potent 
by way of example as when inflicted with example as its direct pur- 
pose, we think there is no such conflict of principles as calls for our 
entering into any controversy on the subject ; and consequently we 
shall confine our observations to th6 advantages to be derived from 
a full and complete adoption of the reformatory system, including 
example among such advantages. 

By a reformatory system we understand one in which all the pain 
endnred strictly arises from the means found necessary to effect a 
moral cure. 

A prison thus regulated becomes a hospital for the treatment of 
moral diseases. 

The prisoner may be called a patient, while the various officers of 
the prison will gradually attain the position in his mind of persons 
exercising the healing art, and be no longer regarded as the agents 
of vindictive power. Hence they will cease to excite his hostility, 
and an alliance may be formed between him and them offering the 
most important aids towards his cure. 

A steady adherence to such a system will produce a state of opi- 
nion> without side the prison^walls as well as within, that the good 
of the patieni is the sole aim of every part of the treatment to which 
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he is subjected ; and such being the impression on the public mind, 
the application of any amount of pain absolutely necessary to the 
object in view will not encounter the disapprobation of society. 

But so long as pain is inflicted upon the individual not with refer- 
ence to his own ultimate advantage, but on the ground that by his 
suffering others will be benefit^, so long there will be a strong, 
perhaps a wholesome, jealousy abroad which will operate to keep 
down the amount of pain to some supposed equality between the 
particular offence for which he is imprisoned and its punishment. 

This appears to us to be the secret of the numberless illusory 
sentences which are daily awarded in our courts. 

When, however, gaols become considered as hospitals, and when, 
consequently, they and all persons connected with them are relieved 
from the degrading associations which have ever connected themselves 
with the mere inflictors of pain, any amount of suffering which is 
felt to be essential to the reformatory process will no more excite 
jealousy of the law, or dislike towards those who administer it, than 
is now felt towards a surgeon who amputates a limb or performs 
any other painful operation. 

Meverthelessy it is obvious that the patient will have much to en- 
dure. 

Criminals arrive in prison under the influence of habits which must 
instantly be set at nought. They must at once take leave of every 
indulgence, however intolerable inveterate use may have made the 
deprivation. No quarter is to be given to their prevailing vice, in- 
dolence. They are shut out from the society of their companions, 
and indeed from all except that from which, until the work of re • 
formation has proceeded through several stages, they are not likely 
to derive much pleasure. 

As their minds become informed they find retrospection upon their 
past courses a humiliating task. 

They learn to feel their own weakness. They find that even when 
the desire to do right has been created their habits act as formidable 
enemies, and their failures convince them that the day of liberty is 
yet far distant. 

That no sentient and reflecting being can be placed under circum- 
stances like these without encountering deep and protracted suffering 
must be evident. 

No doubt the damp and filthy dungeons of former ages inflicted 
much pain (and most useless pain) upon their inmates ; but inasmuch 
as there was no further interference with the habits of the prisoners 
than what necessarily flowed from the means taken for preventing 
their escape, probably much less of suffering was endured by the 
depraved than that which must unavoidably fall upon them in the 
early sts^es of the reformatory process. 

The economy of a prison soon becomes known to the class who are 
likely to be its inhabitants, and we believe that as far as example does 
operate, that afforded by the subjection of their comrades to a pro- 
cess of reformation which will never let go its hold upon them until 
the end be accomplished would be more potent for warning than any 
which has hitherto been held up before their eyes. 
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At present the criminal, when looking forward to detection and 
punishment, will often resolve to bear the evil with as much fortitude 
as his nature will allow, keeping his thoughts fixed on the period at 
which he will be restored to liberty with a full determination to re- 
compense himself for the privations of the gaol by the indulgences 
which a time of freedom may have in store for him. 

When, however, he shall learn that his term of imprisonment 
will not be fixed by the calendar, but will depend on his reforma- 
tion ; that he will be required to give proofs of industry and self- 
control to which he knows himself unequal at present, and feels can 
only be attained by a long course of painful discipline inimical to his 
habits and revolting to his prejudices, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his dread of imprisonment will be increased rather than dimin- 
ished ; and if so, the example offered to his notice will not be made 
less effective when pain shall have ceased to be the object of punish- 
ment, and be only administered incidentally as an unavoidable con- 
dition of amendment. 

The foregoing observations have mainly had reference to the cases 
of hardened offenders, but a large proportion of the inmates of our 
prisons are not depraved in principle, and would gladly support 
themselves by honest industry if they could ; but some have learnt 
no trade, and all are deficient more or less in the power of self-con- 
trol. On such persons example is inoperative. Their desires are 
already in the right direction, but they are the victims of incapacity. 
Upon them pain directly inflicted is so much of suffering thrown 
away. Pain of itself can furnish only a motive to do right : it can 
neither teach the requisite skill by which the individual may provide 
for his wants, nor can it furnish him with the habits which are ne- 
cessary to turn his acquirements to good account. For this class of 
prisoners the reformatory system appears to be the only one by which 
either themselves or society can be permanently benefited.'* * 

These are the principles of Eeformatory Punishment which 
are proved by the admirable working of the Seperate System ot 
Imprisonment — they are the principles to which M. Demetz 
referred, when he wrote, in his Report, " there are bat few 
natures really intractable, if we could only afford time and 
care to subdue them ; as there are but few improductive soils, 
provided we spare no pain to render them fertile.*' 

The policy of the Schools, as contemplated by the Act, is not 
one of painful punishment, it is one simply of Reformation. The 
child falls either from vicious association, and parental neglect, 
or through parental misguidance and incitement. In the iBrst 
case the parent should be compelled, in accordance with his 
means, to support the child, because of his neglect ; in the latter 

• See "Draft Report On the Principles of Punishment, Presented to 
the Committee on Criminal Law appointed by the Amendment Society, 
in December, 1846.*' By Matthew Davenport Hill. London, 1847. This 
valuable paper is also printed in the Appendix to the Report of the 
Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, 1852. 
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case he should be forced to maintain him, because the child's 
criminality springs from the parent's teaching. It is to this 
point the Bev. Mr. Turner adverted when referring, before the 
Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles to the fact that 
parents felt no shame in permitting their children to enter the 
Red Hill School. They do not consider it a degradation, and 
if they can be relieved from supporting their vicious children 
they are satisfied. 

Knowing these facts Mr. Turner may have considered him- 
self justified in asserting before the Committee, and in stating, 
in his letters to The Times, that a certain amount of punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon the juvenile criminal in prison 
before being admitted to the School ; yet nothing can be more 
opposed, in the great majority of cases, to the principle of 
Reformatory Schools than this proposition of Mr. Turner's. It 
is opposed to the very principle which Mr. Turner himself 
advocated, when, at the Birmingham Conference of 1 853, he 
stated, that he had found Mettray to be a sort of miracle, 
where "a great number of juvenile prisoners had been gathered 
together, and kept together, by nothing more stringent, no 
bond more strong than the exercise of loving kindness." This 
plan Mr. Turner endeavoured to pursue at Bed Hill. He had, 
in 1858, from 150 to 200 boys, varying in age from 11 to 19 
years, bringing them up in families, giving them Bible 
teaching, endeavouring to engraft religious principles on their 
minds, and by a discipline appealing to their afl'ection and their 
common sense, retaining them without constraint or th*e 
recollection of a prison. During four years and a half 458 boys 
were received at Bed Hill. Four hundred departed from it, and 
upwards of 200 of these emigrated to the colonies, whilst of 
those who remained at home most satisfactory accounts were 
received. 

Yet with these facts before him, and even whilst referring 
to Saltley as evidencing " what can be done when love and 
duty are built upon," Mr. Turner now fears that om* English 
Reformatory Schools may not be successful, and desires that 
the juvenile criminals should first pass through the ordeal 
of the Prison before entering the School, (thus carrying out 
what a valued friend calls " the dose of pain principle*') even 
though he proclaimed in the address, to which we have above 
referred, — *' if you trust and appeal to that sense of kindness 
which is at the very bottom of our human nature, you will 
succeed in raising those emotions which shall accomplish in the 
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human lieart more than the prison cell or the prison labour 
can ever effect, you will succeed in recalling to society many 
a one who shall prove a good citizen and an upright man/' * 
The discipline of the Reformatory School is not cruelty, it is not 
harshness, and yet in its effects it is deterring in the extreme. 
It should be taken as a punishment peculiar to the system, and 
suited to those who may be old in crime though young in years, 
suited to the " City Arab" or '' the Home Heathen," for whom, 
as he has none to whom, in his moral ailments he can apply 
for aid, this School should be ''A Moral Hospital," — just as, 
having none to cherish him in the time of physical ailment, 
the Medical or Surgical Hospital is open for his bodily cure. 
To speak of the Reformatory School as being one of that class 
of Prisons to which we have already referred, in which prison- 
ers were sneeringly stated to be confined, upon the Turkey 
Carpet and Turtle Soup principle, is a palpaple absurdity. 
Mettray, as we have shown, is Reformatory ; the English 
Schools of which we have written are Reformatory ; stem re- 
alities, self reliance and self denial, as being the first great prin* 
ciples of man's action and duty in life, next to, but under, that 
humble confidence in, and complete reliance upon the Almighty 
which distinguish the Christian, are the inculcations, the never- 
forgotten teachings of all. Turn the question as we may, check 
the progress of the movement as we can, by the carpings of 
quibblers, by the opposition of rival systems, yet one great truth 
will still remain unchanged and incontrovertible, namely, that 
the Reformatory School system is the only one which can re* 
form the juvenile criminal, complete and secure that reform in 
a manner more sure, and at a cost much less, than any ever 

iret contemplated ; than any, the best managed and most careful* 
y watched Gaol has been capable of accomplishing. Bearing 
these facts in mind, remembering the objections which have 
been made to the Reformatory system by those who would 
commit the young criminal to the blighting atmosphere of the 
Gaol, and to its terrible contamination, our readers can well 
appreciate the observations addressed by Mr. Recorder Hill, 
in his Charge^ to the Grand Jury of the Borough of Birming- 
ham, at the Michaelmas Quarter Sessions, for the year i848, 
when he said : — " Too many are still of opinion that kindness 
to offenders is cruelty to the innocent, by depriving punish* 

• See "Report of the Proceeding of the Second Conference on the 
Subject of Juvenile Delinquency and Presentive and Beformatorj 
Schools, Held at Birmingham, December 20, 1853." p. p. 87, 88. 
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roent of its terrors. Doabtless it may be so abused ; kindness 
to the vices of criminals would be cruelty to both parties. 
But that benevolence which guides all sound Eeforraatory Dis- 
cipline is the kindness of the surgeon, who shrinks not from 
inflicting any amount of pain essential to the cure, but who 
does not willingly go beyond that necessity. Providence has 
ordained that the change from evil to good is not to be wrought 
but at the price of sufFering often recurring and long endured. 
And if the selection were left to the criminals themselves, ex- 
perience justifies the assertion, that, whatever might be the 
choice of the young offender, few punishments, indeed, would 
not be preferred by the veteran in crime to passing through a 
full course of reformatory discipline.'^* 

From all these facts and evidences now given to the reader, 
he is enabled to judge for himself upon the right of these Re- 
formatory Schools to National support. We have placed before 
him, translated and in the original, the much canvassed 
Report of M. de Persigny ; we have likewise inserted the 
admirable, and beautifully written Report, translated and 
in the original, of M. Demetz ; we have enabled him, by a 
very considerable and wide scope of information gathered from 
many sources, to comprehend the bearings, in every aspect, of 
this most important question. That a great controversy has 
been raised upon the inferences to be drawn from the Report 
of M. de Persigny, we do not deny ; and as it has brought 
prominently before the public, the opinions of Lord Brougham, 
of the Eev. Sydney Turner, and of Mr. Robert Hall, we rejoice ; 
because, if the contest of bright minds with bright minds be, as 
the friction of diamond with diamond but to bring forth the bril- 
liancy of each, — so, when wise intellects, and true and learned, 
come in to collision, wisdom, and truth, andlearningare illustrated 
and confirmed. Lord Brougham says, that he believes Mettray 
to be the perfection of the system, and he records the state- 
ment after a careful inspection of the in.^titution ;t his opinion is 
most valuable, because his vigorous years of buoyant man- 
hood having being devoted to that question which has now been 
rendered, through his means, the study of all men who would 
become English statesmen — National Education — his matured 

* See the Report of this excellent Charge published by Charles Knight, 
London, 1848 — p. 16. See also his charge at the Michaelmas Sessions of 
1850-*'dl, the Recorder there admirably epitomized the w^hole history of 
the causes of failure in Juvenile Prison Reformation. 

f See post. Appendix, No. IV. 
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judgment must be all but conclusive on the question. Mr. 
JIall visited Mettray last autumn^ a sceptic as to its results; 
what he thinks of it now the reader already knows. Mr. Tur- 
ner visited Mettray, and in his speech at the Birmingham Con- 
ference of 1853, he said, — ** I went and saw Mettray. My first 
feeling on seeing it was despondency. I thought to myself, 
' how can any one equal this in England : there we have no- 
thing that can be compared with this.' '* But Mr. Turner tells 
us he tried to imitate Mettray, he did imitate it, and the 
results, measured by the facilities which ho possessed, equalled, 
if they did not exceed, those of the French Colony. Yet, with 
the success which has attended his efforts, (and in his efforts 
none can be more earnestly devoted, and more completely 
self-sacrificing,) Mr. Turner is the only man, of all who are now 
competent to speak upon Mettray, who doubts or fears for the 
success of the Reformatory Schools of England. Why he 
doubts we know not. The Report oi M. Demetz gives no rea- 
son for fear or doubt ; neither, we contend, does the Report of 
M. de Persigny. In the latter we read that in the year 1852, 
of 805 young detenus of the Seine, only 16 relapsed; and from 
1842 to 1850, of the liberated children of seven Principal estab- 
lishments, the relapses varied from 10 to 11 per hundred ; if this 
be compared with the ration given for adults, " We should not,'* 
the minister adds, " regret the sacrifices which the state has 
imposed on itself for the moral regeneration of the youthful 
population." These words contain the entire spirit of the 
Report of M. de Persigny ; they are full of hope, and should 
urge every friend of the Reformatory movement in England 
to labor zealously, and with increased energy, for the success 
of the cause. We believe that with the best possible in- 
tentions, and at a most critical moment, Mr. Turner permitted 
the statements of mis-informed parties to warp his judgment in 
the consideration of the ministerial Report ; but we presume 
that now, with the Report of M. Demetz before him, he will 
not join with those who may argue unfairly upon the former 
document, or who may, by decrying the benefit of the system, 
aid in conducing to the destruction, for want of funds, of insti- 
tutions esteemed and valued as the School of Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore, closed last March through lack of support, 
alter over forty years of patent and admitted usefulness. 

The closure of an institution such as this is of incalculable 
injury; it effects not alone the prison returns of districts 
where it is situated, but it at the same time shakes the pubhc 
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confidence iu the stability and wisdom of the system. Either 
of these results is at present mos<t disastrous. The Census 
returns show the ignorance of that class whence juvenile 
offenders come, the Reports of the Prison Inspectors and Gaol 
Chaplains prove that, as usual, ignorance and vice are as cause 
and effect. Thus, for example, our esteemed friend, the Eev. 
Mr. Field, the Chaplain of Reading Prison, in his Report for 
the year 1853, writes : — 

" The statistics of the last year show that the proportion 
ol criminals who had received little if any scholastic instruc- 
tion, and who had scarcely any acquaintance with religious 
truths, was not less than in preceding years. A circumstance 
most important to notice, as evincing more plainly than ever, 
the frequent connection between ignorance and crime. By 
the charitable efforts which have been made throughout this 
country, education has been greatly extended and the number 
of those so entirely uninstructed as not to be able to read, 
very much diminished; and yet we find that one third of our 
offenders come from that reduced number." 

The Rev. Mr. Geare, the Chaplain of Abingdon Gaol, 
writes : — 

'* Under the head of education, the result of enquiries 
made shows the same lamentable deficiency, especially in the 
agricultural classes, as heretofore. Of the total number com- 
mitted, nearly two-thirds were either utterly ignorant on their 
admission, or could read so imperfectly as to convey no dis- 
tinct meaning of the words even to their own minds, the 
numbers being 189 out of 303. Among the remaining third 
— the better educated class — not more than four farm laboureis 
could be included."* 

From this it may be gathered that Reformatory Schools 
are wanted upon every account, and from this too it may be 
learned, that exciting doubt in the public mind is an offence 
against the good sense, against the good feeling and well 
being of the community. It is riglit that the system should be 
examined, thoroughly and throughly, because, as Mr. Thomson 
of Banchory has said, " it is altogether a new kind of Legis- 
lation, and breaks down the barriers of the old criminal sys- 
tem, as far as juveniles are concerned." But, having once 
examined the system ; having enquired closely, carefully, and 

• See ** The Berkshire Chronicle," October 22nd, 1853, for the above 
quoted Beports. 
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accarately into its working, it is neither right, nor fair, uor 
philosophic to question its probable success in England, (where 
it ikas been einineiitW successful,) because some mis- managed 
Schools in France have been unsatisfactory in their results. 
Why they have been unsatis&ctory we have already explained ; 
and have endeavoured to point out what we consider to be the 
certain remedy for the very few evils which some advocates 
of the system in England fancy they have discovered in the 
Report of M. de Persigny, — ^that remedy is Pakbntal Re- 
sponsibility. We cannot, in these Kingdoms, draft the crimi- 
nal, in his 1 8th year, into the ranks of our army ; we have no 
convents to which the young female offender can be confided j 
these adroit expedients, by which the Minister of the Interior 
hopes to check the pressure of numbers upon the Reformatory 
Schools of his country, are beyond our reach ; but Parental 
Kesponsibilitv is open to us ; the grand and noble English 
principles of philanthropy, and voluntary and active charity 
are ours, and the same public feeling which has enabled Miss 
Carpenter's, Mr. Sturge's, Mr. Nash's, Mr. Sheriff Watson's, 
and Mr. Thomson's, and the many other greater and lesser 
Schools of England and Scotland to exist, will, if just sup* 
port be given in aid of the Gh>vemment measure, render our 
Schools, we will not assert superior to, but certainly rivals of, 
Mettray. 

We will not here enter upon the question of the comparative 
cost of Reformatory Schools and Prisons ; we have already done 
so at very considerable length, and to most of our readers the 
repetition would be impertinent.* But if it were necessary to 
place in every county in England a Reformatory School, we 
woald still contend that the Reformatory System was trium* 
phant^ — that the School was cheaper^ and more advantageous 
than the Gbu)l. The expense and return cannot be measured 
by pounds, shiUings and pence. There is not a child who can 
enter our common prison, and leave it unoontaminated ; there 
is not a male or female child criminal who leaves the prison for 
his home but bears with him that terrible, insatiable tendency 
to relapse, which with time hardens his nature, until he adds 
another to the great family of national malefactors whose free 
homes are the casual wards of the Workhouse or the low lodg* 
ing of the tfamp ; wbose^^^^ home is the Ghiol, and who 

• See Irish Quarteri^t Retiew, Vol. IV., No. 18, Art., " Our 
Juvenile Criminalsi—Tlie Schoolmaster or the Gaoler/* p. 53. See 
also No. 14, Art " Beformatory and Bagged Schools," p 363. 
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form that dangerous^ increasing population amongst whom, as 
Mr. Frederick Hill has proved^ crime is now hereditary. 

Time may roll on -, great, and wise, and good men may devote 
themselves to the regulation of prison discipline; the gallows 
may have its victims, and penal labor may number its armies 
of convict slaves, and adult crime may be checked,-^yet 
whilst the ragged urchin prowls through our streets and along 
our highways, a sinner by day, a sinner by night, a sinner always 
and ever, — untaught, uncared, knowing no God, no heaven, it 
may be, no hell save cold and hunger; whilst these things last, 
adult crime can never cease, for as the rank grass grows above 
the dead criminals grave, another race of malefactors more de- 
praved in heart, more cunning in deed, will rise around us, to the 
disgrace of our Legislation and of our Country. This subject is 
one which concerns the whole community ; it is of great and 
undoubted national importance, and, as has been most truly 
and doquently written of Beformatory School support — 

" We know of no reason why a duty of such public interest 
should not be undertaken by the public, unless we are to 
yield to that miserable jealousy which would represent anything 
Uke public benevolence as a robbery from the common stock 
of the innocent for the reward of the guilty. We may, indeed, 
be told that we are proposing to do more for the young pick- 
pocket than we do for the honest and industrious child of 
the village labourer, inasmuch as we propose to teach one a 
profitable craft, and leave the other plodding his weary way 
through the clods of the field. Unfortunately, the present 
plan costs quite as much as the most refined philanthropy 
could possibly do. W^e believe it is no exaggeration to say 
that every London pickpocket sent to Holloway Prison costs 
the pay of a curate, — ^of a gentleman who has had a University 
education, and whose office is the most dignified that man can 
aspire to. We are spending the revenue of a state in mere 
punishment, or rather revenge ; for what is punishment but 
revenge, when it leaves our foe worse than it found him ? It 
has been ascertained that individuals have cost the country 
several thousand pounds in their repeated prosecutions 
and punishments, and thousands of houseless wretches of all 
ages cannot wander about the streets without an amount of 
depredation that must tell seriously on the profits of trade and 
the cost of living. In fact, there is nothing so expensive as 
crime. It is the leak in the ship, which may seem a small 
matter, but spoils the whole cargo, compels delays, overtaxes 
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the strength of the crew, and throws everything oat of coarse 
and trim.'* 

These were the observations and sentiments of The Times^ 
when on Thursday, December 22nd, 1853, it commented upon 
the proceedings of the Birmingham Conference ; they are not 
its sentiments now— it has unfortunately misconceived the 
philosophy of the Report of M. de Persigny, and has,to a certain 
extent,advocated the doctrine that pain should be the antecedent 
and component of Reformatory Discipline. It is an error un- 
worthy of this great journal; it shows either an ignorance, a 
deplorable ignorance, of the whole principle of the Reformatory 
Schools ; or it is a proof that some who should be the guides of 
a people in progressive national improvement, are incapable of 
replying to that query of Mr. Turner's second letter to TAe 
Times, June 8th, 1854, in which he asks — '' Is it not, because 
in spite of trials by jury and summary conviction, whippings, 
and imprisonments, the amount and intensity of javenile crime 
have increased, that our Government and Legislature are now 
concurring with our philanthropists in devising some more 
effectual remedy; and 2udly, what's the real object which 
society (for its own advantage) seeks in the young offender's 
treatment ? Is it only tlie retribution of punishment for his 
misdoings, or the deterring others by his sufferings ? Is it 
not, and looking to his age, his helplessness, his exposure, 
without defence or power of escape, to depraving influences — 
ought it not to be also his reformation ? What else can secure 
the community against the mischiefs of his future influence and 
example? What is gained by the inflicting of a thousand 
whippings and sentences of imprisonment, if the subjects of 
these penalties come forth into the world ( as now ) only more 
hardened in vicious purposes and more capable for mischief? 
Reformations, like revolutions, are not made ' by rose water ;' 
but, surely, it cannot be impossible to devise a course of treat- 
ment at once corrective for the past, and persuasive for the 
future, uniting, Hke the Divine dealings, righteousness and 
judgment with loving kindness and mercy; such a system as, 
while it punishes what is bad, aud represses what is lawless, 
awakes and trains to action the better feehngs and more use- 
ful impulses which are to be found more or less in every nature. 
The problem is to secure this for the scarcely responsible 
child, while we seek out and press upon the more guilty and 
fully responsible parent. At present, the parent may neglect, 
brutalise, and deprave his child, and make him a public nui- 
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sance with entire impunity. These things ought not so to be^ 
Let us see what can be done in coercing and restraining the 
parents and step-jiarents, usually the real sources of the evil. 
When we have done what justice and the public interest 
require on this head, we shall be able with a clearer conscience 
and a more steady hand to deal with the young offender him- 
self as he will then deserve that we should/' 

No more convincing proofs of the truth of these passages can 
be discovered, than those which appear in the very able, and 
valuable General Report of the Results of Special Examination 
in lSb3, of the National Schools in the Workhouses and in the 
Prisons throughout Ireland^ hy James W, Kavanagh, Esq,, Head 
Inspector of National Schools, Mr. Kavahagh states : — 

** The increase in the number of juvenile criminals is an alarming 
fact, and one that cannot fail to arrest the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

Return of Committals, showing those at and under 16 years of age. 





Total No. of 
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Committals. 


No. under 16 years of 


age. 


1845 


16,696 


878, or 5*25 per 


cent. 


1846 


18,492 


1,007, or 5-44 
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1847 


31,209 


3,382, or 7*63 , 
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1848 


38,522 


2,962, or 7*68 
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1849 


41,989 


2,720, or 6-47 
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1850 


31,326 


2,419, or 7-72 
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1851 


24,684 


2,003, or 7-47 
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1852 


17,678 


1,713, or 9-70 


f 



We find, from this official return, that, from the year 1845 to the 
year 1852, the number of committals of children under sixteen years 
of age, as compared with the whole number of committals for these 
years, has increased from 5^ to 9 7-lOths per cent, or a relative 
increase of 85 per cent, in seven years. The relative increase in 
the number of committals of young persons from sixteen to twenty- 
one years of age, although less than in the class under sixteen years, 
as just given, is still such as to suggest serious apprehension. In 
1849 they formed 19 per cent, of the entire number of committals ; 
21 per cent, in 1850 ; 23 2-5 ths per cent, in 1851 ; and very close on 
25 per cent, in 1852 ; being a relative increase of 31 J per cent, in 
four years, during which the entire number of committals of al 
classes fell from 41,989 to 17,678, or a decrease of 58 per cent" 
Nor is it the number of committals alone that shows the large frac- 
tion of juvenile criminals, as I deeply regret to state that the juvenile 
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element is eonsiderably amongst the conirieti, or thote who, hereto- 
fore, would be transported, as the following sommarj from the 
Inspector.Oeneral's Beport for the year ending Deoember 31, 1851, 
proves : — 



Priaott or Depot. 

Spike Island, 
Moantjoy Prison, - 
Smithfield, - 
Newgate, . 
Richmond, - 
Ennis, ... 

Total, 


TotiaKaof 


Under 
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l«to 
20 yean. 


Percentage 

of No. under 3S 

yearBofage 

to Total No. 


2,257 
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368 
387 
541 
169 


27 
1 

17 
16 
78 
10 
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•132 
133 
161 
138 
53 


23-9 
228 
40*8 
45-8 
400 
37 2 


4,306 


149 


1,129 


29-7 



Of the 4,306 male convicts in these six depots, in January, 1852, 
149, or about 3^ per cent., were under sixteen years of age ; 1,129, 
or 26 per cent., were from sixteen to twenty ; so that 29 7-lOths per 
cent, were under twenty years of age ; and if the 1,099 from twenty 
to twenty-five be included, there were 55 per cent, of the entire num- 
ber not twenty-five years of age. 

Those who would hastily nrg6 this vast increase in the number of 
juvenile criminals as an argument against the statement that popular 
education is extending amongst the mass of the nation generally, or 
as a denial of its influence in lessening crime, are completely silenced 
by a close examination of the several returns and Reports from the 
Chaplains, the Teachers, the Governors, and the Inspectors-General, 
and from which they will learn that poverty, ignorance (moral, reli- 
g^ous, intellectual, and industrial,) orphan:^, and parental neglect, 
are the main sources of crime amongst the unfortunate youth who 
form over one>fourth of the inmates of our Convict Depots and of 
our County and City Prisons. Mr. Corry Connellan, Inspector. 
General of Prisons, states : — 

* Until, therefore, institutions are provided for the moral culture 
and industrial employment of the juveniles who, either from poverty 
or the profligate example of their parents, have no means of life but 
theft, and no education bui in vice, we may despair of reducing the 
fearful proportion which they bear — not less thcai one-fourth^^to our 
whole criminal population, the aggregate of which, when adult, they 
continue to maintain under another category.* 



* In this, and the four Prisons which folloir, the numbers in tins col. 
umn are obtained by adding to the number aged from sixteen to twenty 
half of those returned as bemgfrom twenty to thirty years, there being 
no intermediate age given in the official returns. 
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Thii opioido oletrlj tiets fotth the origin of the cf imeft, suggeits a 
retnedj) iuid polnU out the danger if unh^ded. 1 beg to quote a few 
ettraota from the Reports of the teveral Ohap]ains» in order to show 
the gross ignorance of the Conviots. 

6pik0 litUmdt-^'Rev. T. F. Lyons^ Roman Ontholic Chaplain, and 
who resides within the prison, and with an assistant priest, devotes 
all hi^ time to his duties, says :'^ 

* Those who understand the task of impressing the necessary 
amount of religious knowledge preparatory to the Sacraments, on 
the minds of 2,917 uninstructed convicts, most of whom came here 
ignorant of the alphabet, and with only a very imperfect knowledge of 
t he first rudiments of their religiotts and moral obligations, and many 
in total ignorance of them, can form some idea of one portion of our 
duties.' 

Mountjoy Prwofi.— Of 909 convicts here, in 1851, only SI 8 are 
entered as learning to read and write, whilst 344 were only in the 
alphabet, and 86 only spelling. Rev. Gibson Black, Protestant 
Chaplain, says of the 57 convicts of his communion \^- 

* The extreme ignorance of these unhappy men on every point 
connected with revealed religion, plainly testifies that in a country 
nominally Christian, men may live and die like heathens ; and they&to 
exceptions of young persons religiously brought up, found in the 
number of habitual criminals, should stimulate all wno seek even the 
well-being of society to increased activity in the diffusion of scriptu- 
ral education amongst the labouring classes.* 

Rev. Neal M'Cabe, Roman Catholic Chaplain, thus classifies 970 
convicts in his charge : — 

No. who were not Confirmed before entrance, 410 or 42} ^ cent. 
No. who had not made their first Communion, 308 or 3l| „ 
No» grossly ignorant of their religious obligations, 235 or 24 j „ 

No. both whose parents were alive when convicted, 166 or 17 „ 

No. whose father only was alive, „ 1 12 or IH „ 

No. whose mother only was alive, „ 201 or 20| „ 

No. who were orphans at the time of conviction, 491 or 50} „ 

He gives the average age of each convict as 25 years, and from the 
previous Table it may be seen that about 23 per cent, of the prisoners 
m Mountjoy were under 20 years of age He says :— > 

* By these Tables we may reasondbly conclude that the want of reli- 
gious i$utruetion, and of parental care, are two great causes of crime. 
By an etammaHon of juvenile cvnoictB we see how tnany of these unhappy 
children had been orphans at the time of their conviction,* 

He further states :^~. 

' Person unacquainted with convict* cannot form an adequate idea 
of their very limited capacities. They will read tolerably, and even 
repeat from memory whole lessons, yet not understand a single 
sentence.' 
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In the Mountjoy Prison there is only half an honr daily given to 
the secular instruction of each conyict> and eight hours to trades- 
work. In a Report to the Lord Lieutenant, hy the ver^ Bev. Dr. 
Geoghegan, Religious Instructor to 288 Irish male convicts brought 
out to Van Dieman's Land by the * London,' in 1851, he states of 
the convicts : — 

* Some were barely able to communicate themselves in the English 
language ; the minds of others, through want of early culture, were 
inflexible to the imperfect teaching we could give them.* 

Smithfield. — Rev. Thomas R. Shore, Protestant Chaplain, and 
who has filled such an office for 22 years, says of 72 convicts in his 
charge : — 

' Already have I been gladdened by the acknowledgment of many, 
that here they first learned those truths, the ignorance of which had 
originally led them into crime.* 

And Rev. W. Wilson, Presbyterian Chaplain to 16 convicts in the 
same prison, makes a statement precisely similar: — 

* It has been no unusual thing for them to inform me, with much 
earnestness of manner, that they never had clear views, nor an 
impressive sense of the Gospel of Jesus Christ until they came within 
the walls of the prison.* 

In this prison, of 467 convicts, 186 did not know their letters on 
their admission, 120 others were only spelling, and only 77, or one 
in six, were set down as reading and writing. 

Richntond Prison, — Of 441 convicts, 176 did not know the alpha- 
bet, 110 could spell only, and 65, or one in seven, were returned as 
reading and writing. 

I could have extended such extracts, but I have put forward 
proofs sufficiently ample from various quarters, that amongst the 
criminal and convict classes there is not a material fraction of them 
that have had the blessings of religious, moral, or intellectual cul- 
ture, that instead of a reproach against, they form a most powerful 
argument in favor of education ; and that the young convicts are 
the natural victims of poverty, ignorance, orphanage, criminal 
parents, defective legislation, and unwisely administered laws.'*^ 

These are facts, facts now before the country, in the 
Reports of the Irish Commissioners of National Education. 
They apply with equal effect to England — they show the 
necessity for carefully, and anxiously, yet quickly performed 
changes in our present system of prison discipline, as applied 
to the criminal juvenile ; but the following statements, made in 
another portion of Mr. Kavanagh's Report, prove the pressing, 
the paramount necessity, not alone for a change in the whole 
code of regulations directing the Workhouse discipline of pauper 
juveniles, but also, for an inquiry into the qualifications 
of Workhouse OfiBcers. When the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Committee on juvenilecrime proclaimed "that a child, even when 

• See this most excellent " Report," pp., 57 to 60. 
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criminal^ should be treated as a child, and sent to a Befor- 
matory School, and not to a prison," they were referring to the 
ordinary gaols of the country — but had they known the facts 
we shall just now,from Mr.Kavanagh'sfi^(W^insert, they would 
have added to their great truth this clause — that a child when 
poor^ should be sent to a Reformatory School, and not to a 
Workhouse where the master may be imbued with the ignor- 
ance and cruelty of a slave driver, and actuated by the 
heartlessness of a slave dealer. Let it be understood that the 
children whose sufferings are detailed by Mr. Kavanagh were 
in the Workhouse as ordinary pauper juveniles. There was 
no criminality attached to them, and yet the treatment to which 
they were exposed might reasonably beattributed to an imitation 
of t\\e atrocities recorded in the trial of Sarah Brownrigg, or 
recounted in Oliver Twist, or Uncle Tom's Cabin, The cruelty 
of the conduct reported is not the only unsatisfactory feature 
in the case ; it is rendered more paiuful by the fact, that the 
entire account contains no proof that the very smallest effort 
was made to render the children any thing save that which they 
were — wretched pauper, or miserable criminal, juveniles : 
Mr. Kavanagli writes: — 

** Within the past few years I visited the convict depots at Spike 
Island, Ennis, and Philipstown, the Galway Town Prison, and the 
county gaols of Cork, Glare, Galway, Boscommon, King's, Oarlow, 
Louth, Westmeath, and Leitrim, and nearly all the juvenile male 
criminals in them had been in Workhouses. So well known is this 
fact that the Prison Board lately issued a new form of register, in 
which provision is made to .enter whether the juvenile prisoner had 
been an inmate of a Workhouse. It i4>pears from a return made to 
the Poor Law Commissioners that of 76,438 young persons of both 
sexes, from 9 to 21 years of age, who were in all the Irish Work- 
houses, April 2nd, 1853, the following numbers have been in gaol : — 
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This return does aot distiiig^flh itez, and as the vast majoritj of 

those committed were males« the per centage would be increased bj 
about one-half, if it referred to the males alone. This important 
official statement reveals the melancholy admission that 35 per 1,000 
of these voung persons are either so depraved, or the discipline of 
the Workhouses is so conducted, that of the entire number put in 
prison, from 9 to 15 years of age, 64 per cent., and of those from 15 
to 21 years of age, 61 per cent., 9/ ere for offences committed in the 
Workhouses, so that their antecedent criminality, even including 
under this head the larger fraction of vagrancy, has been only about 
half as active in familiarising them with the debasement of a prison 
as the verjr Workhouses to which they resorted as an asylum. The 
outbursts in Cork and Waterford Unions, by which the windows 
were broken, the Workhouses wrecked, the officers injured, and 
police and military interference required, were not only witnessed, 
but were shared in by the school children, and by many who had 
been reared in those institutions. In the Waterford House, of 189 
boys nresent at my examination, November last, 21, or one-ninth of 
the whole, had been in gaol ; 7 of these were twice, and 2 were three 
times, and the ages of the 21 ranged from 7 to 15 years. The deep 
importance of the subject will, I trust, excuse a brief reference to 
the personal history of a few of those unfortunate boys, as taken 
from my notes. To avoid exposure I give the initials only of their 
names : — 

E. B., age 14 years ; an orphan ; entered about 3 years ago ; left, 
and out about 6 months, working in the Blue Factory ; has been in 
or about a year in the School ; knows a few only of his letters ; was 
twice in prison for crossing the Workhouse wall, got a month, and 
two weeks' hard labour on the treadpmili ; in the penitentiary prison 
for a week for asking, as he states, a ticket from the Believing 
Officer. 

J. B., age about 15 ; father dead, mother deserted him ; in the 
house about 10 years; was out twice, about 3 weeks each time; 
reads an easy narrative in first section (words of one syllable) of 
Second Book ; put in saol for leaping on the school desks in the 
Workhouse ; got 6 weeks and hard labour on the tread -mill ; when 
he came out he took old books off a stand on the quay, for which he 
was again put in gaol for 7 weeks. 

J. M., age 12 years; 10 in the house; an orphan ; attempts to 
read words of one syllable ; was out of the house 5 or 6 times ; got 
up at night, broke into Workhouse pantry and took bread ; a month 
on the mill in gaol for it ; stole books when he got out, 4 weeks in 
gaol ; was stripped there and got 40 lashes ; was in the cell, or house, 
<lock-up,' 5 or 6 times. 

J. S., age 13 yea^s ; 8. years in the house, was never out of it; 
father dead, mother in the house ; a week in gaol. Attempts to 
read Second Book; is working subtraction; does, not write on 
paper. 

J. F., age 15 ; orphan ; 6 years in the house ; can read words of 
one syllable only. Was out of the house 4 or 5 times ; in gaol 3 times 
for crossing Workhouse wall ; got a month on the mill each time ; 
he had been at the men*s side of the house 6 months ago, but was 
ssnt back to the school to reform. 
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The blankets and sheet of this house were ft*equeiitly stolen out of 
the ground by the boys, and there torn, and exchanged as old rags, 

over the wall, for tobacco, &c parties attending outside to conduct 

the traffic. Even ventilation bad to be put under lock ; as, although 
the windows were protected by iron bars, experience taught the 
Master that food could be passed through when the windows were 
opened. The present Teacher was pelted with stones in the school, 
by the boys, soon after his appointment ; and it is only lately that 
any thing approaching to amoral tone has been felt and acknowledged 
in his relation to the boys. They were heretofore stript and flogged 
in the school, sent to gaol for breaches of discipline ; and not only 
moral, but even bodily weaknesses were severely dealt with, as, for 
wetting their beds at night, young boys were taken out, next day, to 
the pump, stripped, and publicly pumped upon, for a fault in the 
commission of which they may have been entirely unconscious. 
Lately the discipline is much improved ; and it will not be the fault 
of the Chairman of the Board or of the Poor Law Inspector if a 
healthy moral training be not introduced amongst the boys. In many 
of the houses the discipline and punishments were gross violations of 
the whole spirit of the regulations of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
In Strokestowu Workhouse a pane of glass was bioken ; the Master 
of the house accused some of the school-girls (unjustly, it is said J with 
the breaking, and, as a punishment, he stopped the milk of the entire 
fifty-two school girls. In Castleblayney Union I examined the Qirls' 
Behool in September la^*t and left ; but having occasion to return in 
an hour, I found a young girl in the cell, whose loud and bitter cry- 
ing attracted me. On inquiry, I found she had been noticed speaking 
during my examination ; and for this offence she ^ as put in the 
Workhouse cell or prison, which, when I looked into it, was in a 
disgusting and indecent state. In Kilmacthomas Union the Master 
of the House« disapproving of the amount of stones which a boy 
twelve years old had broken on a cold, frosty morning, brought him 
to the School-master, who, under his direction, stript and flogged 
the boy on the spot. In the same house boys who complained of an 
insufficient ration of bread (or, in the slang of the house, of too small 
a* jockey,') had their ears first boxed by the Matron, they then 
got an hour, after night-fall, in the cell ; and, for reporting the case to 
the Chaplain next day, they again got from 1 1^, a, h., to 6 o'c]ock,p.M., 
en Sunday, in the cell, where the Master visited them and struck 
them. September 1, the Schoolmaster found fault with a boy in the 
dining-^hall, during a meal, and struck him with a cane. His com- 
rade at once flung a pint of milk at the Teacher's head ; whereupon 
the whole of the boys attacked the Teacher, who, in his defence, 
struck the first boy with a heavy key, and cut his head so as to 
endanger his life. For this he was committed to the county gaol, 
and liberated in a fortnight. The Guardians expelled the two ring- 
leeders from the house, and at my visit they were, where it might 
be expected, in prison for theft. These are amongst some of the 
worst instances of a discipline, the evil effects of which Chaplain and 
school may in vain attempt to prevent or greatly counteract ; and 
whilst they are some of the worst, there are mai)y Unions in which 
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stoppages of rations, the cell, and the prison, might, under a higher 
class of officers, be little resorted to in the government of the 
juvenile inmates." • 

Who reading this account, this woful account, will not 
demand with us for England, for Ireland, for the Nation 
generally, those Schools which will save us from the horrors 
of juvenile crime ; a crime daily increasing, even though at 
this hour it is calculated that ten per cent, of all persons 
committed to prison are under sixteen years of age, whilst 
thirty per cent, of the convicts have not reached their twentieth 
year. This is not surprizing if we remember what the gaol is, 
and recollect the criminal absurdity, the un philosophic course 
pursued in all our courts, when juvenile crime is in question. 
Mr. Recorder Hill, in his charge to the Birmingham Grand 
Jury, at the Michaelmas sessions of 1850-51, told the history 
of these national follies ; that history is as brief as it is true ; it 
states that — 

"When the juvenile offender firsts presents himself at the bar 
we give him a slight imprisonment, just enough to accustom 
him to short separations from his companions, and to dispel 
the wholesome illusion which had made the gaol a place of fear, 
because it was a place of mystery. On the next occasion he 
remains longer, but he has become practised in prison life, 
and bears confinement far better than he would have done 
but for his former lesson. This process is repeated from time 
to time, while the moral which the wretched creature draws from 
his alternations of confinement and freedom is not to refrain from 
oflending, but to commit offences in such a manner as shall 
least expose him to risk of detection ; and moreover he re- 
solves that when at length detected, he will bear his privations 
with as much contempt and defiance as he can command : 
consoled by the prospect of restored freedom, and the hope 
of better fortune in future." 

We have, through the entire progress of this paper, en- 
deavoured to place before the reader the views and opinions 
of those who are most competent to express, with all the 
weight of practical experience, their judgments upon the prin- 
ciples of Reformatory Schools, and Parental Respon- 
sibility. We have shown what the Reformatory System is 
both in France and England. From France, those who advo- 
cate the Schools have derived the chiefest and most valuable 

* See the " Beport," pp. 38 to 40. 
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assistance ; united with her as we at present are ; banded as our 
bravest and our best are now with her's ; shoulder to shoulder 
as they standi closer than in the old days they stood face to 
face in many a hard fought field, it would be indeed a 
pitiable catastrophe if through mistaken zeal, or too readily 
received misinformation, we should peril the success of the B«- 
formatory Movement by permitting the public mind to become 
doubtful as to the benefit of a principle which is in France, 
in America, in Scotland, and in England, really triumphant. We 
wrote because we thought it a duty to place before our readers 
the truth, broad and clear as truth should ever be displayed ; 
and if we have brought back to the steady support of the cause 
one wavering friend, one doubting, because misinformed, ally, 
our labor has been amply repaid : and if, from an opponent, 
we have converted even one man, remembering Miss Carpen- 
ter's great and admitted services, we may write even one 
woman, to the ranks of our friends, we should be doubly re- 
joiced. Our poor people are not to be regarded as hopelessly 
lost, and sunk in crime ; our criminal and destitute children 
cannot be looked upon as more depraved or more incorrigible 
than those of France; and when, from the beautiful Report of M. 
Demetz, so full of love, and charity, and so fraught with that 
hope which only good men know, we learn the great results of 
his eflbrts, and of that life which is all a prayer — because it is 
all heaven-directed labor — who can doubt ? And who will say 
that the country which gave birth to John Howard, to Sarah 
Fry, to ISarah Martin, to Mary Carpenter, to Sydney Turner, 
to John Wright, and to a hundred others whose works of 
goodness are amongst the glories of the Nation, can fail to 
produce, and support its Reformatory Schools, and to make 
amends for the closure of Stretton-on-Dunsmore, by working 
and extending the System and the Schools, until at length, 
and speedily, we shall point to Reformatory Institutions rival- 
ling Mettray in that species of success which would be the 
dearest to the heart of M. Demetz, and of all good men — a 
competition in the lowest percentage of relapses amongst the 
discharged pupils This would indeed be a competition worthy 
of the two great Nations— worthy of our people, to whom Lord 
Brougham appealed, when he exclaimed twenty years ago, — 
**In extirpating crimes, we must look to prevention rather 
than to ])unishment. Punishment lingers behind ; it moves 
with a slow and uncertain step — it advances but at a halting 
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pace in its pursuit after a criminal ; while all th« advantages 
which it promises^ without being able to attain them, miglil 
be secured by preventing the access of the evil principle into 
minds as yet untainted with its baleful influence. By the 
infusion of good principles, and by that alone> can we hope 
to eradicate those crimes with which society is at present 
harassed. I feel that every day is lost which is not devoted 
to this great purpose by the lawgiver, and the government of 
this close-peopled> wealthy, and manufacturing country, where 
the variety — I had almost said, the variegation of the moral 
aspect of the people is so great, — arising from the variety of 
their habits, and from the consequences which inevitably follow 
from the unequal distribution of wealth — where we behold all 
the ostentation of extravagance close by the squalid wretchedness 
of poverty. In such a state of things, thenecessary consequence is, 
that crime and immorality will abound. In such a state of things;, 
then, it is necessary that the lawgiver and the ruler should 
take every means to extend education, and thus prevent the 
aptitude for criminal purposes." * 

These were grand thoughts, clothed in the noble language 
which ever distinguished Lord Brougham's efforts in the great 
cause of Education. Even now, he has enabled the friends of 
the Reformatory Schools to back their claims by the support of 
his famous name, in surmounting the " Religious Difficulty^ 
question. Major Mair, and the gentlemen who were deputed 
to represent the Edinburgh United Industrial School, at 
the Birmingham Conference of 1853, proved that this School 
was successful, because children of various creeds, though 
instructed together in secular learning, were permitted to 
acquire the knowledge of religion separately, and according to 
the mode of worship in which they had been reared : t and now, 
to the support of this principle of Free Education in B/efor- 
matory Schools, we may apply the arguments urged upon the 
House of Lords, by Lord Brougham, when, on Friday, the 4th 
of August, 1854, he made his noble appeal in demanding Free 
Education for the Unitarians. That speech has been meagrely, 
and ill reported in the newspapers; through the great kindness of 
an esteemed friend, we are enabled to place its most important 
arguments, as really spoken, before the reader, — it is con- 

• Speech on National Education, June 30th, 1835. 
t See Ante. p. 752, 
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elusive in support of the opinions expressed to the 
Cotnitkittee of 1852^ by Mr. Hill, by Miss Carpenter^ and by 
Mr. Power. 

Identified as Lord Brougham's eloquence has been with the 
advocacy of every measure^ proposed in these Kingdoms for the 
amelioration of our people's condition, or of the human race ; 
employed as his intellect has been in the investigation of great 
sciences, in the pursuit of extensive knowledge, — whether that 
intellect was devoted to the advancement of the Education of the 
People, to the amendment of our Municipal Laws,to the perfect- 
ing our jurisprudence, to the advancement of the great cause of 
Religious Liberty, never, in his most glorious hour of fame 
and mental energy was he more himself, more Hen&y 
BitouGHAM, than when, in advocating Free Education, un- 
checked by the trammels of those who, in the panting ardor 
of theological enthusiasm, forget the great, and holy, and 
Heaven-taught Christian principle of human action — ^he said — 

** So much for the tolerance of those, who charge the 
church with exclusive principles ; so much for the fancy that 
intolerance is confined to establishments, — I have heard it 
once and again afiBrmed that Unitarians are not Christians; 
and some in their unreflecting zeal — some even of those whom 
1 sincerely respect, have gone so far as to call Socinianism a 
half-way house towards infidelity ; forgetting that a half-way 
house, from the nature of the thing, ex vi termini, must be 
either towards or from, either to infidelity, or from infidelity 
to Christianity ; and I have known eminent converts from the 
superstitions of the East, who were Socinians ; but when mis- 
guided men, of more zeal than knowledge, would thus distin- 
guish the Unitarian from the Christian, whom, I will ask, do 
we fondly cite as our highest authorities when we are engaged 
in defending our religion against its infidel adversaries ? In 
arguing With these upon the evidences, how often has one 
said — what better would you have than that which satisfied the 
greatest masters of science, the great luminaries of law ? 
Who was ever a better judge of legal evidence than Hale — 
of moral evidence than Locke — of mathematical and physical 
evidence than Newton ? — and yet Locke at one time laboured 
under grave suspicion of Unitarianism, groundless, perhaps, for 
he was an Arian. But that Newton was a tFnitarian is quite 
certain, (Lord Campbell expressed some dissent, saying he 
was an Arian,) no — as thorough a Unitarian as ever attended 
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the Essex-street Chapel. My noble and learned friend will 
find this clearly proved by Sir D. Brewster from examination 
of the Newton MS. which that learned person says, leaves 
not a shadow of a doabt upon the subject. Your lordships 
indeed are not Unitarians ; I question if there be one in this 
House, (Lord Campbell, there have been) certainly there have ; 
the Duke of Grafton and others; with them we may not agree ; 
but assuredly their errors are not to be corrected by denying 
that Sir Isaac Newton was a christian, or Dr. Lardner, he to 
whose writings the defence of our Beligion owes so great an 
obligation, that they form a large proportion, nay the very 
foundation of Dr. Paley's celebrated work : with those eminent 
men you may differ ; you may keep aloof as much as you will 
from them ; but it is not by denying the Christianity of Newton 
or Lardner, that you can turn men aside from their track. 
Neither of their heresies, nor of far greater than theirs, have 
I the least dread. I have no alarm for the truth ; no fear of 
error ; let truth be left to the attacks of its enemies, error to 
the care of its friends, and I have no apprehension of the 
result ; but one thing I do fear, one thing does alarm me, 
and that is persecuted error — that fills me with apprehensions ; 
for well I know that whether openly persecuted or secretly 
oppressed, cruelly treated or subjected to injustice, annoyance, 
and vexation, it straightway becomes formidable — maltreatment 
gives it the only chance of success — makes it by degrees wear 
the garb of Truth, aud end by usurping her place. I hope 
and trust that the notice taken of that grievous mistake into 
which the men I allude to have been betrayed — well meaning 
men, but over zealous, and without knowledge to temper and 
guide their zeal — ^may lead them to regain the right path 
from which they have strayed, to correct the abuse which 
they have countenanced. 

'^ It is my confident hope that the bill on your table, giving 
effect to the fiesolution which I have been discussing, wiU re- 
ceive the sanction of your lordships, and that effectual means 
may thus be afforded of giving where they are most wanted, 
the blessings of education to all classes, without regard to their 
religious persuasions ; we hear of maladies breaking out in cer- 
tain districts detached one from another ; the great evil of igno- 
rance is also found to exist dispersed, and I would apply to it a 
Sporadic remedy, by giving our municipal bodies the power of 
plantiiig schools at the cost of the communities, subject to the 
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Government, bat schools open to the children of all, whether 
Protestants or Catholics, Churchmen or Dissenters ; and kept 
open by rules preventing all compulsory teaching of Catechism, 
all compulsory attendance on Divine Service. This has been 
found easily effected in the North upon the principle so 
wisely and liberally laid down by Dr. Ilook, of Leeds ; for 
at Edinburgh, I know that the children of various sects re- 
ceive religious instructions in the same place, at different 
hours from different pastors, while they receive secular instruc- 
tions at the same hours from the same teachers. But wise by the 
experience of my noble friend in the Home Department, (LordPal- 
merston,) who has unfortunately been frustrated in his attempts 
to improve our police by the jealousy of corporate towns, 
I have provided that the municipalities shall have the most un- 
controlled management of their schools, subject only to having 
the rating power withdrawn by the Education Committee of 
tlie Privy Council, for a breach of the conditions on which it 
had been granted, such especially as the cardinal one of keep- 
ing the schools open to all classes. If they choose to change 
the fundamental rules, they must rely on other funds than the 
rates. I look forward to this measure as yielding a fair 
promise of successfully grappling with the religious difficulty, 
as it has been termed, hitherto obstructing our course. But I 
also look to my noble friends, who in the Privy Council ad- 
minister the distribution of the grants for Education, and I 
expect that they, too, will continue to put down all exclusive 
plans on the part of those who receive their aid, under what 
name soever they may approach the Committee, and will sternly 
discountenance such proceedings as I have been under the 
painful necessity of describing and denouncing — proceedings 
taken in violation of all principle, in display of intolerant 
bigotry, and in furtherance of its unlawful designs." 

Our great movement has been seriously embarrassed by what is 
called '' The Eehgious Difficulty" question. The " Difficulty'' 
is simply, shall we compel the pupils of the Schools to learn the 
teachings of any other religion, save that to which their parents 
belong, and in which the children may have been reared ? If 
we merely considered the peculiar position of Ireland, we 
should, recollecting the great success of the National System of 
Education, unhesitatingly record our complete confidence in 
the principle of this System, which, whilst affording 
secular instruction in the School to children of all persuasions. 
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kaves the religious teaeiung of each to the care of his own 
peculiar pastor. For Ireland this, in our own mind^ we may 
assert in the minds of all who know the nation^ is the onlj 
System which can obtain and keep the confidence of the 
country. But when we consider the drcumstances of 
England and Scotland, we naturally enquire into the 
opinions of those who are most likely to possess accurate in^ 
formation upon the subject ; and then, when one comes to 
enquire into " The Eeligious Difficulty," it appears to be as 
little of a difficulty as any of the difficulties which are said to 
embarrass the Reformatory School movement. Mr. Recorder 
Hill, Miss Carpenter, and Mr. David Power, the Recorder of 
Ipswich, speaking of England, are of opinion that the religion 
ot the children should be that of the parents, or that which 
the children themselves might select ; whilst of the Bill for 
Scotland, our valued friend, Mr. Thomson of Banchory, is 
an ardent supporter and a defender of the 27th clause, which 
permits the absence of the children during the hours of in- 
struction in a religion of which they are not professors. * 

As accurate knowledge of this "Religious Difficulty" ques- 
tion is of very great importance, we shall here insert at length 
the opinions expressed on this subject, to the Committee of 
1852, by Mr. Hill, by Miss Carpenter, and by Mr. Power, Mr. 
HiU was asked : — 

626. " Have you at all turned yonr attention to what amount or 
nature of religious instruction you would give in these schools ?— ^ 
I have not touched much upon that topic, it is one that raises so 
many diversities of opinion ; hut I do know this, that in many of 
our prisons as they exist, the chaplains are acting with the highest 
zeal, and the most perfect discretion, and doing the great work in 
the very hest way." 

627. '' As far, however, as that is coacernedy I understand you to 
say that you have not matured the plan ? —As far as that is con- 
cerned, I have contemplated that there would be chaplains, and that, 
in fact, the religious instruction would remain very much upon the 
footing on which it is in gaols at the present time, where, as the 
Committee knows, if a prisoner objects, upon religious grounds, to 
the ministry of the chaplain, he is permitted, under certain 
limitations, to call in aid the services of those in whose doctrinal 
views he agrees." 

631. ** Although you have not entered into that question, do you 
think that the differenoes which have existed upon religious matters 

* See **liemarks on the Lord Advocate's Education Bill, Addressed 
to a Meeting of Commissioners of Supply, and Justices of the Peace, of 
theCoontyof Aberdeen, on Thursday, the 6th April, 1864.** By Alex- 
ander Thomson of Banchory. Aberdeen : A. King and Co. 1854. p. J 3. 
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in various ciassea of Uie conununitj would create an? additional dtffi. 
cnlty in respect to your plan ? — The only difficulty I apprehend 
exists among those who, like yourself and your class of society, are 
discussing it. With regard to these poor creatures themselves, they 
have scarcely any religious differences, and I rather think that if 
inquiry were made among the governors and chaplains of gaols, the 
Committee would find this provision for calliug in the aid of min- 
isters of other dominations than that of the Church of England, 
very rarely indeed put in action. ' The truth is, that the class from 
which criminals are drawn have no religion at all ; thev are not di- 
visible into Boman-catholios and Protestants ; they are for the most 
part practically heathens." 

Next we give the opinion of Miss Carpenter : — 

855. [Mr. TufneU.'] ^ Do you not think it probable that any great 
establishment, such as you describe, if it is to depend entirely upon 
individual efforts, would have great difficulty in su|>porting itself?^*- 
I would not deoend entirely upon that ; of course, in different loca- 
lities there will be a varying number of benevolent persons who either 
can or who desire to carry them out. When such are not found, I 
would advise that, through the Legislature, such schools should be 
established in districts ; in every district where it is found there is 
not one, aod where it is needed, there should be one. In some cases 
two or three districts might associate together ; or there might in 
other parts be several in the same neighbourhood carried out by 
individual bodies ; it is very important that the religious action 
should be quite untouched; because we are not contemplating 
training boys to such and such religious creeds, but making them 
good ajid useful members of society. I have a firm conviction that 
that cannot be done without religious action, but this should be quite 
free. In Bristol there are a great number of Irish Catholics ; in 
fact, a very large proportion. Now, it was said by a former witness 
that these poor chidren had not any religious conviction. Of course, 
in a great measure, they will not have> and many of those who call 
themselves Catholics, I dare say, have not any particular reasons 
for professing themselves to be so ; but nevertheless they are Ca- 
tholics, and they feel a very strong line of demarcation between 
themselves and rrotestants. I think it would be wrong to compel 
all such children to be submitted for a length of time to Pro- 
testant influence ; although, as a Protestant, I might myself feel 
that very desirable, yet I should not like to compel the consciences 
of others ; and if the Catholics should think proper to set up a 
Reformatory School, and carry it out in such a way as that the 
Government inspectors might feel fully satisfied that it was a ^ood 
institution, and answered the end proposed, I do not see why tnere 
should not be such an institution at work, and why the magistrates, 
knowing that there were two or three such institutions in Bristol, 
should not be at liberty to commit the child to such a one as would 
not compel him to undergo religious instruction contrary to his 
parents' views." 

867. " Can you imagine that these schools can be established 
upon such a basis as to avoid the religious differences which exist 
between various sections, but at the same time to inculcate religious 
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frinciples and instruction to the children? — The school with which, 
have been acquainted is supported by a number of persons of entirely 
different religious opinions ; members of the Church of England, 
Orthodox Dissenters, and Unitarians. These have all agreed to 
unite on certain common grounds which they felt they could unite 
upon, and to leave the inculcation of religious doctrines to the 
ordinary Sunday school." 

868. ** Are the Scriptures used in these schools, or would they be 
in those schools which you propose ? — Yes, I would not on any 
account have any school without the use of the Scriptures, but I 
feel the Scriptures too sacred for the mere mechanical purpose of 
teaching to read ; this is done in many schools, and does great 
harm, no doubt." 

869. ** How would you provide for those parts of the population 
which consists of a great proportion of Roman-catholics, where their 
own particular views of reading the Scripture are very peculiar ? — 
In the way I suggest only. Of course, when carrying out such a 
school as I am proposing, 1 would not be so strict as 1 would in the 
day. school in controlling the master. I would let him freely give 
his religious views, with the general direction that his teaching 
should be practical." 

870. "But still there would be a compulsory attendance of 
children, would there not, upon the reading of the Scriptures ? — 
Yes." 

871. ** So that you could not obviate the objection which might 
be taken by a Roman-catholic parent ? — No, but that would be 
remedied according to my own plan by Boman-catholics themselves 
establishing a school of their own." 

872. ** But do you not propose that these Reformatory Schools 
should be supported by a general rate, in the event of a subscription 
fund not being adequate for that purpose ? — Yes ; but the rate is 
levied for them as Reformatory Schools. The rate would be levied 
in order to support reformatory action upon certain children who 
were vicious citizens, and whom it was wished to transform into 
useful and good citizens. I think that we must be exceedingly careful 
not to control their consciences more than can be helped. We all 
agree in the use of the Scriptures, in considering them as containing 
the rule of life ; we know that the Catholics do not approve of the 
kind of use of the Scriptures that we may adopt, though at the 
same time they have authorised in Ireland selections from the 
Scriptures. If Catholics felt an objection to the children being 
confined in such Reformatory Schools (because they might justly 
say children who are sent to prison are only sent for a certain time, 
but when they are placed in these schools they may be detained 
there for many years, until their minds are entirely moulded^, then 
let them establish a Reformatory School themselves, only taking 
care, as at Mettray, which we have quoted as the especial type of 
one, and which is a Catholic School, that the Reformatory action is 
thoroughly carried out so as to satisfy the Government inspector ; 
and if so, I do not see why Catholic children should not be sent to 
Catholic Reformatory Schools, if they feel the matter of sufficient 
importance to establish them. 
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999. Mr, MonseiL^ ''In a community, such as Manchester for 
instance, which is very much divided in religious opinion, how do 
you conceive that the initiative would be likely to be taken with 
reference to these schools ; do you contemplate, for instance, that 
the members of the Church of England should establish a school if 
they pleased, that the Boman-catholics should establish a school if 
they pleased, that the Unitarians, and so on, should establish a 
school if they pleased, and that then the school should come under 
the denomination of a reformatory school, upon being inspected by 
a sub-Government authority, and declared to be suited for that 
purpose ? — That is my idea. I believe that if voluntary action is 
enlisted, it is absolutely necessary to leave the religious question to 
the consciences of those who establish the school, and that the only 
aim of Government is to reform It is not the aim of the Govern- 
ment to enforce such or such a religious belief upon such and such 
children, but it is its aim to transform vicious children into useful 
members of society. The religious difficulty will be entirely avoided 
if such a course is adopted, because, as in the dissenting schools at 
present, the inspector would solely look into the management of the 
school, and investigate whether it carries out the objects intended by 
the Government, in granting the money and certificate, and would 
merely inquire from the conductors of the school whether they were 
satisfied with the religious teaching. That plan has answered per- 
fectly in the case of the schools at present aided by the Committee 
of Council, and I do conceive that that would be the only way of 
effectually carrying out such schools as these." 

1000. " In pomt of fact, a school would become capable of 
Government or of municipal assistance upon the certificate of the 
inspector ? — Solely upon the certificate of the Government inspector 
that such school was really carrying out the objects intended, and I 
think that great injustice would be avoided by taking such a course. 
A very large proportion, as you may possibly be aware, of the popu- 
lation of Bristol, of the lower classes, are Irish Catholics. A large 
proportion of the juvenile offenders will consequently be Irish. 
Now I think there is no reason for our controlling their consciences, 
and that if the Catholics of Bristol should think proper to establish 
a reformatory school, the only enquiry of the Government ought to 
be whether it is carrving out the object intended ; and therefore it 
would be optional with the magistrates to commit children to one 
school or to another, according to circumstances. Probably you 
would think proper to consult the parents whether they had any 
distinct religious convictions on the subject."* 

We now give the opinion of Mr. Power : — 
1160. << Have you anjr knowledge of that institution near Ham- 
burg? — No personal knowledge, but I would mention with respect 
to the three institutions of Hamburg, Mettray, and Bed-hill, that 
though the conductors of them differ upon doctrinal points of 
religious belief, yet similar good effects have resulted from the work- 
ing of each. The same good effects have resulted, because they 

• See post, Appendix, No, 4, p. 143. 
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have eii<leAToar«d to carry out those, if I may %a,y wo, far more sub • 
•lantial measures with respect to the moral treatment of the ohildren 
who are under their oontroU and therefore that there would he no 
difficulty, as it appears to me, when you oome to establish these 
reformatory institutions, arising from points of religious difference, 
because the results have been, in all these different cases, equally 
efficacious." 

Our task is nearly acccomplished ; but if, in the course af our 
paper, we have written one word that can be possibly con- 
strued as implying the slightest doubt of the integrity or complete 
good faith of the Rev. Sydney Turner, we shall indeed regret 
the hour in which we first read his letters to l%e Times. He 
has only, through his great zeal for the progress of the cause, 
suflfered himself to be deceived by the figures of the Report 
of M. de Persigny— ;/^^aftf« which prove, when examined in 
relation to the fads of the document, most satisfactory : facts 
which are proved in that sentence, in the Report of M. Demetz, 
which tells us, that notwithstanding the want of a law of 
Parental Responsibility, the relapses of Mettray pupils 
have been less than eleven per cent, since the foundation, even 
though the children " had received the very worst possible ex- 
amples from their own family, and that some had even been 
prompted by their relations to committhe crimes for which they 
were arrested;*' whilst to these evils must be added that evident 
source of relapse, the setting at liberty,to return it maybe to such 
parents as these, children scarcely twelve years of age. It 
was through the forgetfulness of s^uch proofs as these tliat Mr. 
Turner wrote the letters which might have served to shake 
the confidence of the public in a system which opposes the old 
principles of corporal pain, and prison labor, and prison asso- 
ciation. To many these are the only remedies known for juve- 
nile crime— they are the remedies even now, despite all expe- 
rience, advocated by The Times, Far wiser was the principle 
advocated by the Newcastle and Gateshead Committee, which 
proclaimed that " a child, even when criminal, should be 
treated as a child, and sent to a Eeformatory School, and not 
to a Prison," a wise and humane principle, the principle of 
every friend of the Movement which places its trust of 
success in the working of the heart, not in the suffering of 
the body, — a principle which has its source from that thought 
of Fuller's — " Is there no way to bring hame a wandering 
sheep but by worrying him to death ? "—a principle by which 
Mettray has reformed its pupils ; a principle through which 
England too shall be triumphant. 
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This result can be best secured by honestly and earnestly 
directed efforts to spread the knowledge of all the great 
benefits of the Eeforrnatory System amongst the people of these 
Kingdoms. Mr. Frederick Hill, to whom the enviable praise 
is due, of having first taught the value of the principle of 
Parental Responsibility in checking juvenile crime, is a 
writer whose labors are known to the Legislator and the 
student ; Miss Carpenter, Mr. Eecorder Hill, Mr. Thomson, 
Mr. Joseph Kay, and others, have likewise been the advocates 
of the movement amongst the thoughtful, and the influential, 
but we desire to see this question of Eeforrnatory Schools 
popularized. To none, more than to the working classes, is 
their success important — when they know the benefit of the 
system, they will support the Schools — and the fact related by 
Mr. Thomson, cannot be too often repeated — that whilst the 
rich inhabitants of Aberdeen contributed £150 for the sup- 
port of its Industrial Feeding Schools, the artizans collected 
£250 for the like purpose — ^and why ? — the reason is simple 
and wise — they said to Mr. Thomson, — " Before this School 
was opened, we were afraid to trust our children a moment 
out of doors alone ; they were exposed to learn, and did learn, 
all manner of mischief; but now this School has cleared the 
streets of the little vagabonds who corrupted them. We are 
not afraid to let them out, and therefore we support this 
School" We are justified then in assuming, that from the 
knowledge of these Schools would spring their maintenance, and 
we view with satisfaction the publicity given to the benefits of 
the system by such contributions to its history as the Lecture 
of Mr. Hall ; with equal pleasure have we read the series of 
papers on Eeforrnatory and Bagged Schools, now in course of 
publication in that excellent serial, The Journal of Progress. * 
With such advocates, as the writers of these papers, we must 
succeed. We mustsucceed withsuch advocatesas, at St. Martin's 
Hall, argued for the extension of Education in all its forms — and 
where, amongst the speakers were ranged men of minds so op- 
posite on other points as Dr. WhewellandCardinal Wiseman, yet 
united upon this point — fourand twenty years ago so powerfully 
urged by Archbishop Whately — *'lf the lower orders are to be 
thq property, the slaves of their governors, and to be governed, 
not for their own advantage, but entirely for the benefit of 
their rulers — then, no doubt, the more they are degraded 

* See the July number for a Tery interestiog paper, on ''Bavarian 
Prison Discipline.** 
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towards the condition of brutes, the more likely they are to 
submit to this tyranny. But if they are to be governed as 
rational beings^ the more rational they are made, the better 
subjects they will be of such a government/' 

These are the sentiments which should actuate us all — and 
we should prove our appreciation of the Reformatory System, 
as a Voluntary Institution, upon the principles so ably and 
oncisely stated by Mr. Frederick Hill, in his letter to the Sec- 
retaries of the Conference of 1853. Much as we respect the 
ability of Mr. Corry Connellan, the Irish Inspector of Prisons 
for the Northern Districts, we must, as friends of the Refor- 
matory School Movement, protest emphatically against his opi- 
nion, that as juvenile crime is plainly shown to be beyond the 
hope of repression through the ordinary prison discipline, 
there is forcible necessity for public interposilion, — " the sub- 
ject being one of too great magnitude and gravity to be intrusted 
to the administration of private benevolence." Doubtless, offi- 
cials see all things with official eyes, and hence it is that 
upon the common ground of Gavemment Intervention^ the Irish 
Prison Inspector, and the French Minister of the Interior 
meet — and though the Act of last Session shows that the Le- 
gislature is not quite ignorant of the benefits of voluntary 
agency — so perfectly proved, despite all disadvantages, as we 
have shown by the examples of Mettray, and various En- 
glish Schools — yet it will probably require a few more speeches 
from Lord Brougham and Mr. Adderley, and the moral force 
of another Birmingham Conference, to convince the official 
mind, and to " pull the Government up to the People." 

But this triumph can only be obtained by openly, 
honestly, clearly, and plainly, stating our* hopes, our 
views, and our aspirations. We freely adopt, as our guiding 
principle, the resolve expressed by Mr. Recorder Hill, at the 
morning meeting, at the Birmingham Conference of 1853, 
when he said — " I am willing to wait till pubhc opinion is 
right, and until the Legislature is right; but I will have nothing 
done with my consent that is not fixed on sound principles. 
I would rather have a little genuine good than a large mixture 
of truth and error. We must look to our friends in Parlia- 
ment, who will, I am sure, appreciate the confidence we have 
in their sincerity and candour; I thank them in my own name, 
and in the name of this great meeting, for their exertions ; I 
implore them to stand firmly on the rock of principle, and 
never to tempt the shifting sands of public opinion.'' 
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ETABL1SSEMBNT8 D'EDFOATION COBREOTION- 

NELLB DB JEUNES ok TENUIS. 

La Mtnation des jeunes detenus envoy 6s en oorrectioH en virtu de 
lartiole 66 du code p6na], et condaranes par application des articles 
67 et 69, devait> par I'inter^t qui s'attache k cet age» et les esperances 
d'amendemeDt qa*il presente, occuper une large place dans la sollioi- 
tude de votre Qouvemem^it. 

La loi du 5 aout 1850» qui a d^volu a mon departement la tutelle 
administrative de ces enfants^ en dedidant quails seraient appliquSs 
aux travaux agricoles dans des etabliasem^its publics ou prives» a 
remis a des r%lements d^administration publique le soin de deter- 
miner le regime disciplinaire de ces institutions et le mode de pa- 
tronage qui doit suivre et proteger les jeunes liber^s. Le premier 
de ces documents, prepare par le conseil des inspeoteurs ^generaux 
des prisons, a et6 soumis aux deliberations du conseU d*£tat Le 
second Ini sera prochainement presente. 

Ces 6tablissements ont ete Tobjet d'inspections frequentes, et tous 
les renseignements propres a 6clairer cette question, au point de vue 
ligal, r^glementaire et statistique, ont ^te recueillis.* 

C'est qn^en effet cette branche, d'abord tr^-secondaire, de Tadmin- 
istration p^nilentiaire prend chaque jour plus d'importance par Pac- 
croissement de I'effectif, et par les graves questions qu'elle souUve. 
Ni^^^re encore on pouvait conud^rer la plupart des fondations 
comma des experiences isolees, tent^es dans des voies diverse^ et 
que TEtat se bomait k eneourager de ses subventions. La loi elle- 
m6me, eaa accordant un delai de cinq annees pour le placement des 
enfants dans des etablissements prives, et a defaut de ceux-ci dans 
des etablissements publics, semblait reconnai'tre que la periode d'ex- 
perimentation n'etait pas close en 1850. Le moment est arrive de 
donner k ce service une organisation definitive, et de lui demander 
compte des sacrifices quUl impose et dea resuUats qu'il produit. 

n y a lieu avant tout de se preocouper d'uae augmentation annuel le 
de population beaucoup plus considerable parmi les jeunes detenus 
que parmi les adultes. En 1837> leur nombre etait de 1,393, en 
1842 de 2,262, en 1847 de 4,276 : d'apr^s les tableaux statistiques 
ci-joints, il s*elevait, le 31 d^cembre 1851, a 5,607; et le 31 de- 
cembre 1852, a 6,443.t 

Cette progression enorme ne represente pas absolument un mouve- 
ment corr^latif dans la criminalite du jeune $ge. Les comptes ren- 
due du minist^e de la justice ^tabiissent que, de 1631 a 1850, le 
nombre des enfants accuses et juges aonueUement pour crimes, par 
les ceurs d'assises, est de 310 a 315, en mojenne, sans variations 
sensibles. Mais il n'en est pas de meme pour les simples delits. 
D*une part, le nombre total des jeunes prevenus que des faits peu 

• Etude9 8ur les colonies agricoles^ par MM. G. de Lurieu et H. 
Remand, inspeoteurs generaux des etablissements de bienfaisance. 

Rapport de M. Louis Perrot, inspecteur general des pisons, sur 
Vetabluiement des colonies penitentiaires en Corse et en Afrigue, 

Precis historique et statistique des colonies agricoles^ par MM. J. de 
Lamarque et 0. Dugat, attaches d la divimon des prisons. 

Tableau de la situation morale et matSrielle des jeunes detenus et des 
jeunes liber es, par M. Paul Bucquet, inspecteur gSn^ral adjoint de 
prisons, 1853. 

f Au 31 decembre 1853, ce nombre atteignait le chiffre de 7,959* 
8 
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eraves appellent deraot la joridiction correctionDelle, a double ; de 
Faatre, le r^soltat des poarsuites a et^ beauconp plus severe. La 
mojeDne annuelle des jngements pronoocant Tenvoi en correction, 
qui, aTant 1830, ^tait de 215, s'est sQccessiyement elevee jusqa^a 
celle de 1,607, dans la p^riode qninqnennale de 1846 a 1850, c'est- 
a-dire, est devenne yrha de bait fois plus forte. L'exbtence d'etab- 
lissements p^nitentiaires sp^cialement destines a I'enfance provoque 
et mnltiplie ces decisions devant lesqaelles reculaient les tribnnaox 
a nne epoqae oil le sejonr des prisons exposait les jeunes detenus It 
des contacts et a des enseig^ements pires one ceuz de la vie libre. 

Ces institutions ont done comble nne lacnne de I'ancien etat de 
choses, et r^pondn a nn veritable besoin social. II j avait lieu de 
penser qu'une repression beaacoup plus forte que par le passe,^ tout 
en elevant le nombre de ceux qu elle frappe, diminuerait celui des 
d^linquants. II n'en a pas ete ain^. On a pu reconnaitre, chez 
certains parents necessiteuz et depraves, une funeste tendance a 
laisser ou meme a placer leurs enfants sous le coup de ces jugements 
dans lesquels le bienfait I'emporte sur la peine, lis se debarrassent 
ainsi sur I'Etat du soin de leur education, sauf a les reprendre au 
bout de quelques annees, afin de profiter de leur travail, et quelque- 
fois dans de plus honteux desseins. Ces deplorables calculs sont 
dus a la preponderance trop exclusive donnee depuis quelques annees 
aux idees d'assistance et de charite dans le regime des institutions 
de jeunes detenus, et particulierement, des etabiissements prives. Le 
caractere repressif de I'education correctionnelle ne se fait {tas assez 
fortement sentir dans ces colonies, que certaines classes commencent 
a consid^rer comme des colleges de pauvres. C'est en vue de raffer- 
mir le principc disciplinaire qu'a ete . con9U le projet de reglement 
soumis aux deliberations du conseil d*£2tat. En meme temps, pour 
dejouer cette affligeante complicite de la famllle dans les actes qui 
amenent les enfants sur les bancs des tribunaux, j'ai dicid^ que de- 
sormais I'administration ne se dessaisira des jeunes detenus qn'apr^s 
le temps reconnu necessaire a leur amendement, et iorsqu'il sera 
constate que les parents ne se sont pas, par de mauvais conseils ou 
de mauvais exemples, rendus indignes de les reprendre.* Cette 
demi^re mesure commence d porter ses fruits, et deja, les parents 
se sont plus souvent presentes pour reclamer leurs enfants au mo- 
ment du jugement. J'ai I'espoir que I'application d*un regime dis- 
ciplinaire plus Snergique ajoutera a ces bons effets, et ramenera cette 
categoric de detenus dans ses veritables iimites. 

Le mouvement de la population pendant le cours de I'annee 1852, 
a roule sur 9,255 enfants, dont 4,839 appartenaient aux etabiissements 
publics, 4,416 aux etabiissements prives. 

Les premiers, au nombre de 14,t comprennent 7 colonies, 3 quar- 

tiers industriels annexes au miusons centrales et 7 institutions de- 

partementales ; les seconds, au nombre de 35, comptent 16 colonies, 

17 maisons conventuelles et 2 Societes de patronage. 

L'effectif de 6,443 restant au 31 decembre 1852 etait ainsi reparti : 

Etabiissements publics 2,490 gar9ons et 528 filles. 

Institutions privees 2,912 — 513. — 

Depuis cette epoque, les jeunes filles ont ete retirees des quartiers 
qui leur ^taient affectes dans les maisons centrales et placees dans des 

• Circulaire du 5 juillet 1852. 

t Tbla dioiild be 17.-F. J. M. 
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etablissements conventuels. II ne reste plus que deux maisons de 
detention ou se trouvent encore des jeunes detenues ; et, tr^s-pro- 
cbainementj ces exceptions disparaitront. 

Ainsi se trouvera realise, pour les fiUes, et dans les conditions 
les plus satisfaisantesy le voeu de la \o\, qui n*admet Texistence des 
etablissements publics qu' k dSfaut d^^tablissements prives. Mats, pour 
les j^ar90DS, les quatre annees ^coul^es depuis 1850 ne permettent 
gu^re d*esp§rer ni meme de poursuivre un resultat semblable. 

Je n'hesite pas a dire que, dans les motifs qui, en 1650, ont deter- 
mine cette tendance de la loi, radministration a Ste I'objet d'injustes 
defiances. L'experience a prouvS que le zele des agents preposes 
aux Etablissements de I'Etat s'est maintenu a la hauteur des devoue- 
ments priT^s dans Taccomplissement de leur t&che delicate et labori- 
euse. Un ^tablissement d*§ducation oorrectionnelle, destine a cette 
classe d*enfants sur laquelle s'etendent a la fois, laloi penaleet latu- 
telle de TEtat, ofFre un des problemes les plus difficiles a resoudre. 
La juste mesure dans laquelle doivent s*y combiner le regime peni- 
tentiaire et I'element charitable, et, en meme temps, Tart de diriger 
avec habilite, et avec fruit, une iraste exploitation agricole, exigent 
bien des conditions et des aptitudes diverses. A cet egard, I'adminis- 
tration publique offre, sur certains points, des avantages qui, sans 
doute, peuvent lui manquer sur d'autres ; mais les institutions privees 
ont aussi leur Ecueil. I>*une part, elles peuvent difficilement s'or- 
ganiser d*une mani^re efficace pour la repression et I'intimidation ; 
de Pautre, il est a craindre que I'interet particulier et I'esprit de 
speculation n'j tiennent parfois une trop large place. Plus d'un 
projet a ete ecarte, dont le resultat, i peu pr^s unique, eiit et^ d*a- 
miliorer des propri^tes privees avec I'argent du tr6sor, et les bras des 
jeunes d6tenus. Si l*Etat doit k Tinitiative de quelques fondateurs, 
la pens^e de ce systeme, et la creation d'institutions que PEurope 
nous envie, I'inspection generale a pu cependant constater, dans 
quelques Etablissements nouveaux des irregularitis et des lacunes 
regrettables* sous les rapports de T^ucation morale, religieuse et 
professionnelle, de la garde, de la surveillance, et meme de I'economie 
agricole et domestique. Mon administration met tons ses soins a 
corriger ces abus ; elle tache aussi de les prevenir, en apportant une 
extreme prudence dans le choix et Tadoption des projets tendant a 
constituer de nouvelles colonies privees ; elle doit, en outre, exiger, 
autant que possible, qu'elles s'^tablissent non pas dans des pays oh 
le sol est en complete culture, mais dans des contrSes de defriche- 
ment, ou les subventions de I'Etat et le travail des enfants contri- 
bueront i accroitre nos richesses agricoles. 

Les institutions religieuses qui se vouent a ce difficile labeur me 
paraissent surtout devoir obtenir la preference. Entre les mains 
de ces corporations, dont les membres se renouvellent, et qui survi- 
vent k leurs fondateurs, les oeuvres ont Tavantage de n'etre pas via- 
g^res et dependantes de la capacity, du dEvouement d'un homme. 
C'est la une grande consideration pour I'Etat qui ne pent subordon- 
ner le sort de etablissements importants, qu'il contribue a fonder et si 
rendre prosp^res, aux accidents de la vie et de la fortune, et a la loi 
des partages. Des projets con9Us sur ces bases offriront bientot de 
nonveaux refuges a cette population croissante 

La loi du 5 aoiit 1850 prescrit I'etablissement de colonies correc- 
tionnelles d'un regime plus severe, en Algerie ou sur le continent, 
pour les condamnes au-dessus de 2 ans et les indiscipiines. Jusqu'f^ 
present, les colonies et quartiers annexes aux maisons centrales ont 
remplacE ces institutions speciales. D'abord, il a 6te recounu que 
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le pramior ^l^meat de eette ca^tgorie de condamneft au-desMit 4e 2 
ans B'offirait heureusemeat qu'un cootingent mUiime. Au 31 dS- 
cembre, il s'elevait d 144 garfons et 29 fillet ; et encore j'ai lieu de 
penser que, dans ces ohiffres, certains etablissements priv^« depoor- 
Tus d'^ritures rSguli^res, ont fait figurer, a tort> quelques enfants 
juges par application de I'art, 66 du code penal. Quant auz indis- 
cipline, une enquete en a porte le nombre probable a 92. Ce chiffire, 
joint ^ celui des 109 enfantB transf&res des etablissements prives 
dans les quartiers correcttonnels de maisons centrales, i la suite de 
tentatives d*erasion ou de faits graves, fait supposer qu'une seule co- 
lonic correctionnelle suffirait a ce second degre de repression. Afin 
qu'elle pftt exercer une r^ele intimidation, elle devrait etre Stabile, 
soit hors du continent, soit dans un departement SloignS des graada 
centres de population. Un projet de ce genre est en ce moment 
I'objet d'une etude speciale. 

La meme loi prescrit Tapplieation des jennes detenus i, I'agricul- 
ture ou aux princ^pales industries qui s*y rattacbent, et, dans de 
certaines conditions disciplinaires, d des travaux sedentaires. L*ad- 
ministration a dirige ses efforts vers ce but, convaincue que le travail 
agricole exerce sur la moralite des enfants la plus saJutaire de toutes 
les influences. Oependant des considerations d'age, de force, de 
sante, d'apprentissage antSrieur, d'aptitude speciale^ semblaient legi- 
timer de nombreuses exceptions. I«es jeunes detenus proviennent, 
a peu pr^s par ^aie moitie, des villes et des campagnes, c'est-&-dire 
de I'agrieulture et de Tindustrie. II serait difficile, quand la famille 
existe, qu'elle est vouee aux travaux industriels, et office encore pour 
le jeune dStenu, a sa liberation, un asile honnete, de contester aux 
parents le droit de replaoer leur enfant dans les conditions du travail 
domestique. 6'il en etait autrement, le but de la loi se trouverait 
manquS. Une Education exclusivement agricole aurait impost i^ 
I'Etat des sacrifices en pure perte, et, au lieu d'attirer dans les cam* 
pagnes d'habiles laboureurs, elle n'aurait r^ussi qu'a rendre aux villes 
des jeunes gens obliges de recommencer le tardif apprentissaffe des 
metiers manuels, et destines d faire de mediocres ouvriers. D'aiU 
leurs, les etablissements de I'Etat qui re^oivent les jeunes ditenus, 
i defaut d'etablissementfl privSs, avaient, avant 1850, une organisa- 
tion d la fois agricole et industrielle, qui, constitu^ au prix de 
grandes d^penses, produit aujourd'hui des resultats d'une serieuse 
utilitS. II eiit StS imprudent de detruire ce qu'on avait edifie, avant 
d'etre pourvu des moyens de le remplacer d^une mani^re satisfaisante. 
Oependant, tout en maintenant dans ces maisons Penseignement in- 
dustriel, on s'applique a y dSvelopper Tapprentissage du travail rural, 
et cette exception aux principes pos6s par la loi de 1850 se renfermera 
dans les justes limites fixees par le reglement soumis aux delibSra^ 
tions du conseil d'Etat. Le nombre des jeunes detenus industriels, 
<|ui au 31 decembre 1852, etait de 45 p. 00, devra decroitre cfoaque 
jour par I'extension donnSe a Tagriculture dans les etablissements 
publics. 

Quant aux jeunes filles, elles sont, pour la plupart, employees aux 
travaux de leur sexe, et, dans quelques refuges, aux travaux de la 
ferme. L'administration encourage ce dernier genre d'education 
DSja plusieurs maisons religieuses ont acquis des dSpendances oin 
Ton apprend aux jeunes filles a tenir un menage agricole. 

L'etat no. 1 de la statistique des jeunes detenus c<M9State que le 
nombre des entries, dans le cours de Tannee 1852, a 8tS de 3,64^ 
et celui des liberSs de 1,647. II convient d'ajouter i ce nombre 20 
condamnea graciSs, et d'en distraire 506 enfants detenus par correc- 
tion paternelle, qui n*ont fait que parser dans ces Etablissements ; 
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restentdofic 1,160 ]tb§r^« c'est-ft-dire 18 p. 00 de la population 
moyenne, proportion qui porte a plus de eiaq ans la dur^ moyenne 
do la detentioi^. Ce terme devra augmenter. et I'extension de cette 
limite eel d^Mrable. La detention des enfants a pour but principal 
Teducation morale, religieuse et professiontielle ; et ce bien£uty 
adauaistr« datia des conditions repressives qui impliquent de f&dieax 
antecedents, et eoaveot des natures deja pervertiesi ne peut produire 
aes effete qu'avee Taide du temps, 11 est a souhaiter, sous ce rap^ 
port, et eurtout en vue de T&ge auquel arrive la liberation, que Vext- 
fast soit maintenu dans les StaJUissements jusqu'a vingt ans accomplis. 
Dejk plusieurs tribunaux ont adopte cette limite dans la plupart des 
cas, et cette jurisprudence tend ii se ginSraliser. Le d6velloppe*> 
ment moral et physique est tardif cbea ces enfants, dnot la naissance 
et le premier age ont Men souvent subi les influences du Tice ov de ia 
mis^re. Afin de completer I'apprentissage des gar9ons et dans 1^- 
teret de leur placement, il faudrait ne les livrer ^ Tagricuitare, aax 
professions industrielles ou au service militaire qu'aprds leur ving- 
ti^me annee. Des considerations de morality rendraient phis n^ces- 
saire encore I'application de c^te mesure i I'autre seze. 

Sur les 6,443 enfants existant dans les itablissements au 81 dS^ 
oembre 1852, 3,388 appartenaient d la population des Tilles, 3,055 
a celle des campagnes. 

On comptut 871 enfants naturels, 03 enfants trouv^s, 121 ^l^ves 
des hospice^ et 2>178 enfants orphelins de p^re etde mere ott de Tua 
d'eux. 

Le dipartement de la Seine a fburni 786 enfants, celui du Bhdne 
352, la Seine-Inferieure^ le Bas Bhin et le Nord, chacun plus de 
200. Quinze departements. La Gironde, £ure-et- Loire, le Pa8«>de 
Calais, Seine- et*Marne, les Bouches^du-Bhone, la Meurthe, la Mo- 
selle, la Loire^Infirieure, le Haut-Bhin, le Loiret, le Gard, TAisne, 
THeraulty TOise, la Marne, en ont eu plus de 100. Six departe- 
ments en eomptent moins de 10 ; ce sent, l*Aude, la Lozere, la Haute* 
Loire^ Tam-et-Garonne, les Hautes et Basses-Alpes. 
Sur ce nombre d'enfants repartis en trois &ges : 

685 avaient de 7 a 1 1 ans, 
4,823 „ de 11 ^ 17 ans, 
935 „ de 17 ^ 21 ans. 
A Texception de 92 protestants, 17 Israelites et 18 mabometans, 
tons oppartenaient au culte catholique. 
Avant leur detention : 
1,417 appartenaient aux professions industrielles ; 

565 k Tagriculture ; 
4,461 Staient sans profession. 

Depuis la detention : 
2,797 faisaient leur apprentissage agricole, 

et 3,443 parmi lesquels 1,022 jeunes lilies, Staient occupies aux 
travaux d'industrie. 
Consid6r6s sous le rapport penal : 
6,163 appartenaient a la catlgorie des acquittes (art 66 du code 
pSnal) ; 
197 seulement, a celle des condamnei (art 67 et 69) ; 
81 6taient detenus par correction paternelle. 
Dans les causes de jugements, les attentats centre les personnes 
representeut 10 p. 00 ; les vols simples, soustractions, escroqueries, 
53 p. 00 ; le vagabondage et la mendicitg, 35 p. 00. 

On doit faire figur^r en premiere ligne, comme constatant les dif- 
ficultSs et les resistances que rencontre I'^ducation correctionBelle, 
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le transferment de 109 enfants des ^tablissements priv^s dans les 
maisons centrales. Oes mesures avaient pour cause une conduite 
incorrigible ou des tentatives d' evasion. Oes demiers actes sont 
frequents: 152 enfants dans le cours de I'ann^e sont pSrvenus a 
s'^vader, 70 n'ont pas ^te repris, 17 seulement, but lesquels quatre 
ont ^te repris, c'est-a-dire un peu moins de 4 pour mille, appartenai- 
ent aux ^tablissements publics. Le reste c'est-a-dire 30 sur mille, 
provenait des colonies privSes et principalement des ^tablissements de 
recente fondation, oil la surveillance n'est pas encore fortement or- 
ganisee. Ces Evasions, plus nombreuses depuis quelque temps, ont 
eu lieu surtout dans les maisons voisines des g^andes villes. J*ai d& 
decider que desormais, les 6vad§s repris seraient internes dans les 
quartiers correctionnels des maisons centrales,* et afin de stimuler 
la surveillance, j'aviserai prochainement aux moyens d'infliger une 
retenu pecuniaire aux Stablissements lorsque les Evasions pourront 
£tre attributes k la negligence. 

Dans I'interieur des Stablissements, les principales punitions sont ; 
le cachot, la cellule, la mise au pain et & Teau. Les chatiments 
graves, dont la dur§e a d§passe quinze jours, ont §t6 de 13 pour le 
cachot, et de 236 pour la cellule. 

Sous le rapport de instruction, 4,236 enfants, c'est-a-dire les 2 
tiers environ, ^taient compl^tement illettr^s avant leur detention, et, 
depuis, les cinq siciemes ont re9U I'instruction primaire k divers de- 
gr§s. 1,211 seulement, qui rSpresentent une partie des nouveaux 
admis, etaient encore illettrSs. 

La tableau consacr^ si I'etat sanitaire des ^tablissements d*6duca- 
tion correctionnelle ne contient que des indications gen^rales. Oette 
partie du service serai dorenavant Pobjet d'une ^tude approfondie, 
ainsi que je I'ai annonce en parlant des adaltes. En attendant, j'ai 
pu faire constater que les maladies et la mortalite n*ont point d^passe 
les proportions des annSes ant^rieures. Le nombre des dSc^s s'est 
eleve ^ 152 sur une population flottante de 9,255, ou, en mojenne, 
d'environ 6000 jeunes detenus. Les deeds ont done ^t^ de 15 sur 
mille par rapport au premier chiffre, et de 25 pour le second. Oette 
proportion differe selon le genre des etablissements : dans les quartiers 
et colonies annexes aux maisons centrales, elle est de 37 sur mille ; 
dans les quartiers correctionnels departmentaux, de 32 ; et de 15 dans 
les Etablissements privEs. Oes differences sensibles, a Tavantage de 
ces dernieres institutions, tiennent principalement d ce que ces etab- 
lissements exclusivement agricoles re9oivent en plus grand nombre 
les enfants des campagnes, et a ce qu'on reserve pour les ateliers 
industriels des maisons centrales ceux que leur age ou leur force 
physique rend impropres aux travaux des champs. 

Deux cas d'alie nation mentale post^rieurs a I'admission et un seul 
suicide ont ete signalEs. 

Enfin, le dernier tableau : Renseignemenzs sur les jeunes detenus 
libires, permet d'apprecier et de comparer, a leur egard, les resul- 
tats g^neraux et partiels de Teducation correctionnelle. 
1,1 G2 liberSs, dont 20 gracies, sont sortis en 1852, savoir : 
Des quartiers et colonies annexes des maisons centrales ... 401 
Des quartiers departementaux ... ... ... 151 

Des Etablissements privEs ... ... ... ... 610 

Sur ce nombre, 465 (40 p. 00) avaient appris, pendant leur deten- 
tion, une profession agricole ; 
697 (60 p. 00), parmi lesquels 164 jeunes filles, 
un metier industriel. 

* DecUion minuterielie du 2 avril 1852. 
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Les agricttlteurs appartenaient -aux ^tablissements dans les pro- 
portions suivantes : 

Maisons centrales ... ... 167 (36 p. 00 du nombre des 

agriculteors), 

Quartiers departementauz ... 25 ( 5 p. 00), — 

Colonies privies ... ... 273 (59 p. 00), — 

Les industriels se rSpartissaient de la maniere suivante: 

Maisons centrales ... ... 234 (34 p. 00 du nombre total 

des industriels), 
Quartiers dSpartementaux ... 126 (18-5 p. 00), 

Etablissements Drives •.. ... 337 (17 p. 00). 

844 ^talent en etat de gagner leur vie, savoir : 
283 sortis des maisons centrales, 

79 des quartiers d^partementaux, 
482 des ^tablissements prives. 

Sur 204 declares incapables de trouver des ressources dans une in- 
struction incomplete, 

71 appartenaient aux premiers ^tablissements, 
52 aux seconds, 
81 aux derniers. 

950 enfants ont recu, k leur sortie, des habillements, dont le prix 
s'est elSve a 25,546 fr. 34 c. (26 fr. 15 c. par enfant). 

Ont pris part ti cette depense : 

Les maisons centrales, pour ... 9,208 fr. 35 c. (374 enfants), 

Les Quartiers departementaux ... 1,145 „ (49 — ), 

Les etablissements prives ... 15,192 99 (537 — ), 

Presque tous ont re9u des secours de route. Sans compter ceux 
qui re9oivent de la prefecture, 4 defaut des Stablissements, une in- 
denmit^ de 15 c. par lieue, 908 enfants ont obtenu, ^ cette titre, 1 1,351 
fr. He, soit 12 fr. 50 c. par tete. 

Ont contribu^ ^ cette depense : 

Les maisons centrales, pour ... 4,518 fr. 81 c. (366 liberes). 

Les Etablissements privSs ... 6,832 30 (500 — ). 

Si ces calculs montrent que I'instruction pendant la detention et 
les secours au moment de la sortie sont distribues aux jennes dete- 
nus de maniere a leur permettre de gagner leur vie, je regrette de 
ne pouvoir constater les memes efforts lorsqu'il s'agit du placement 
de ces enfants. Ainsi, 757 lib^rSs de 1852 se sont retires chez leurs 
parents, c*est-a-dire, bien souvent^ au sein des tristes exemples et des 
mauvais conseils. Dans ce nombre d'enfants rend us ainsi k leur 
facheux entourage, 365 sortaient des maisons centrales, 45 des mai- 
sons d^partementales, et le reste, 347, des etablissements prives. 
95 seulement ont ete recommandes a des societes de patronage, 5 
par les maisons centrales, 26 par les institutions departementales, et 
64 par les etablissements prives. Enlin, 148, dont 18 sortant des 
etablissements publics^ out 6te places chez des particuliers par les 
soins des directeurs. 

Le sort des jeunes liberes, leur conduite dans la vie libre, ces 
points important de la Question, sont ceux sur lesquels Tadministra- 
tion se trouve la plus depourvu de renseignements prScis. Le nom- 
bre restreint des societies de patronage avait, en 1847 et 1848, in- 
spire au Governement la pensee d'organiser une sorte de patronage 
administratif par Tentremise des maires des communes o^ se retiraient 
les liberes ; ces magistrats devaient, tous les six mois, transmettre 
a radministration des feuilles de renseignements sur ces jeunes gens. 
Oes documents, fournis avec z^le et-intelligence par un certain nom- 
bre de ces fonctionnaires, n'ont pu, cependant, etre recueillis d*une 
maniere assez gInSrale pour fournir les elements d*une statistique ; 
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dea inBtrnclions nouvelles auront pour efllet de combler cette Ueune 
pour 1853. 

Maifl je compte particuli^emeot, pour consUter les r^sultati de 
l*^chieAtk>n correctionnelley et la completer, sur le dSveloppement 
des institutiona de patronise, dont le projet de r^lement» prepare 
en execution de la toi du 5 aoCkt 1850, va prochaiQement fixer for- 
ganisation. 

Les fondations de ee genre qui fonctionnent actaeHement sont au 
Bombre de 8, et rendent d^ja des services qui, pour etre limitest n'en 
sont pas moins dignes de la reeonnaissance puolique. Les comptes 
annuels, exactement rendus par la SocT^t§ poor le patronage des 
jeunes detenus et des jeunes uberSs de la Seine, attestent les bien- 
faits que peuvent repandre ces ceuvres de d^vouement. En 1852, 
elle patronait 305 enfants dont 171 appartenaient et la classe des 11- 
b^res deBnitifs, et 134 a celle des lib^res provisoires. Sur ce uom- 
bre, 28 ont renoncS an patronage, 27 ont €tS abandonn^s comme 
incorrigibles, 2 ont disparu, 6 libir^s provisoires ont $tS r^mtegr^s, 
16 seulement sont torob^s en r^cidive. 

II est regrettables que toutes les autres soci^t^s n^aient pas, par la 
publication de comptes annuels, fourni d'autres t^moignages de leur 
influence tutSlaire ; il est encore plus f^cheux que quelques-unes, 
dSja constituees, aient presque entierement abandonne leur ticfae, 
a defaut d'impulsion et d'encoura^ement. L'expectative du r§gle- 
ment administratif d intervenir, rincertitude des principes qui pi6- 
aideront k la composition des sociSt^s et r6gIeront leur action, ont 
eontribue k produfre cet abandon qui ne doit pas se prolonger. Je 
sais que cette mati^re est delicate, que I'intervention administrative 
doit ctre pleine de rfeerve dans ces questions charitables ; car, si 
K^ducation p^nitentiaire est un devoir, et doit 8tre une charge de 
I'Etat, le patronage ne pent etre que I'oeuvre de la bienfaisance ; 
c'est par elle qu'il doit se soutenir. Mais ces considerations ne peu- 
vent l^timer I'abstention complete de Tadministration. J'attends 
de salutaires efFets d'une organisation qui associera, dans cette Qiis- 
sion d^assistance, les repr^sentants des diverses autorit^s locales, 
ceux de Tagriculture, de I'industrie, et les personnes, nombreuses 
en France, toujours pretes k contribuer de leurs soins, et de leur 
fortune k de bonnes actions. J'ai Tespoir que Votre MajestS daig- 
nera encourager, par d*honorables recompenses, ces services utiles et 
disinteresses. 

D'ailleurs, cette t&che sera rendueplus facile par les mesares erne 
j'ai d^ja prises pour le placement cxclusif des jeunes fiHes dans les 
6tablissements religieux, et pour Tenrdlement de tous les jeunes gar- 
90ns aptes, par leur age, leur force et leur amendement, au service 
militaire. Le regiment pour les uns et le convent pour les autres, 
constituent un patronage tout organise^ et qui pr6sente a la soei^te 
les plus sures garanties. 
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fruits. Le compte g^nSral de Tadministration de la justice 
Belle, qui ai4suroe les r^sultats de la p€riode de 1842 k 1830, a 
coBState que le nombre moyen des rScidives, parmi les liberes de 
sept Stablissements principaux avait vari§ de 10 ill p. 00. Si 
Ton compare cette proportion k celle qui est signalSe plus haut pour 
les adultes (35 p. 00 pour les hommes, et 27 p. 00 pour les 
femmes),* on n*a pas k regretter les sacrifices que I'Etat s'impose pour 
la rSg^neration morale de cette population. 

* There to aoiDe mlatoke here, aatbase niiii)|)en afe riMnml ia tlittt iioitlan of the 
Report deroted to the adult criminato.'-P. J. M. 
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RAPPORT DE M. DEMETZ, DIRECTEUR DE LA 
COLONIE AGRICOLE DE METTRAY. 

Messieurs, 

^ Ce n*est pas vainement que vous avez honore Mettray de votre 
bienyeillant patronage, car chaque annee constate, par de nouveaux 
succes, le triomphe de lapensee morale qui est Tame de votre oeuvre ; 
]e passe et le present garantissent les promesses de I'avenir. Les 
fails que nous allons porter k votre connaissance vous feront parta- 
ger, nous osons Tesperer, notre conviction a cet egard. 

Dans notre precedent rapport, nous avons pris, avec bonheur, Ten- 
gs^ment de respecter ce que notre digne ami, M. le V*« de Cour- 
teilles, avait organise avec tant de devouement, tant de perseverants 
efforts, et souvent au prix de douloureuses fatigues. Nous avons 
6te fld^Ie a notre parole. Aussi n'aurons-nous a vous rendre compte 
que de certaines ameliorations dont Texperience et le temps nous ont 
r^vele les avantages. 

Au debut de la Colonic, nous avons divis^ notre jeune population 
par families, et nous ne saurions trop le repeter, c*est a cette organ- 
isation que nous devons le succes de Mettray. 

Le dimanche, il est rendu compte, devant la Colonic assemblee, 
de la conduite et des travaux de chaque famille et, en particulier, 
des membres qui la composent. Tout enfant, qui I'a merits, re9oit 
un encouragement j toute famille dont la conduite a ete satisfaisante, 
re9oit une recompense. Cette Emulation dans la famille a constam- 
ment donne de bons resultats. Mais ce n'etait pas assez ; nous avons 
cru qu'il serait possible d'exciter encore davantage cette lutte dans 
la bonne conduite, en la faisant passer de Tindividu a la famille, de 
la famille a la Colonie tout enti^re. 

Dans cette pens^e, nous avons cree une sorte de prix d'honneur 
d^cern§ h, la famille qui s*est montree irreprochable pendant la se- 
maine ecoul^e ; c'est un drapeau aux couleurs nationales, avec cette 
siinple legende : Colonie de Mettray, — Honneur tt la Famille *•* *. 

Jrendant les exercices, la famille qui a merite cette distinction 
marche a la tete de la Colonie dont elle port I'etendard. Ce sym- 
bole, eclatant temoignage public d'une conduite sans reproche, frappc 
les regards des nombreux visiteurs venus a Mettray ; leurs eloges ne 
font pas defaut a la famille meritante, qui, joyeuse et fiere, y trouve 
la recompense du devoir accompli ; les autres families ont un egal 
desir de poss^der le pr^cieux drapeau, et toutes s'efforcent a Tenvi 
de Temporter sur leur heureuse rivale. 

Cette lutte ardente, h. qui fera mieux, sert la pens^e morale de 
1' oeuvre dans des proportions que des chiffires prouveront mieux que 
les plus eloquentes paroles. 

Avant I'inauguration de notre drapeau, le nombre des enfants 



* Ije nom de la famille yictorieuse est inscrit dans un ^cusson attache 
a la hampe du drapeau. 
9 
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iDScrita an tableau dlioiiiieiir ^tait, par rapoort au chiffire iota] de 
DOS cdoDs, de W poor ee«t ; il est ai^curd'hiii de 74^, et nous 
deyons ajoater que, pendant le dernier trimestre, il est entre a la 
Golonie 37 eniants qui n*ont pii eonconrir, paisque, aax termes de 
notre r^lement, nn colon ne pent etre porte sur le tableau d*hon- 
nenr, que s'il a et^ trois mois cons^cntifs sans sabir de ponition. 

Par les memes motifs, le nombre de nos enfants enyoyes au quar- 
tier de pumtion, et dont la mojenne ^tait de 2 pour cent, par jour, 
se trouve aujourd'hui reduit & 1.25 poor cent 

Mais il ne faut pas croire que nous fussions arriv^ subitement a 
un r^sultat aussi satisfusant, si nous n'eussions cberch^, d^s le prin- 
cipe, a raviver dans le coeur de nos enfants, par tous les moyens pos- 
sibles, le sentiment de llionneur. Nous n'avons cess^ de leur dire 
qalls ^taient re^ua a Mettray en quelque sorte sur parole, et que, 
pour toate ame vraiment gen^reuse, il n'y a pas de barriere plus in- 
franchissable ; ils nous ont compris. Sur 1679 enfants admis a Met- 
tray jusqu'au ]•' Janvier 1854, un seule a deserte, et son nom est 
I'objet du mSpris de tous ses camarades. Pas une Evasion n'a eu 
lieu pendant I'annee qui vient de s'ecouler.* 

Lorsqu'un incendie est signale dans nos environs, et malheureuse- 
ment ces faits ne se renouvellent que trop souvent depuis quelque 
temps, nos enfants se portent au pas de course sur le lieu du sinistre, 
oii lis font preuve dn plus grand courage ; mais nous avons eu soin 
d'inserer dans notre reglement que les colons envojes au quartier 
de punition seraient prives de marcher avec leurs camarades, afin de 
leur faire bien comprendre tout le bonheur qu'on eprouve k rendre 
service a son semblable. 

Les regiments qui sont en garnison a Tours dirigent souvent leurs 
promenades de nos cotes :t la precision des mouvements, I'obeissance 
instantan^e au commandement, le soin, la pro|>ret§ dans la tenue, la 
vue de cet appareil militaire deterralnent un ^and nombre de nos 
enfants a entrer dans les rangs de notre armee. Cette carri^re a 
I'avantage de seustraire le plus grand nombre a la f&cheuse influence 
de leurs families. 

Chaque semaine on donne, comme nous Vavons dit, aux families 
dont la conduite a ^t6 tr^s satisfkisante, une recompense qui consiste 
le plus babituellement en une gravure repr^entant un trait de cou> 
rage ou un sujet religieux ; ainsi, tantot c'est une des batailles qui 
font le plus grand honneur 4 notre armee» tant5t un combat naval, 
puisque nous avons chez nous des enfants qui se destinent k la ma- 
rine.]: La sc^oe sublime de la mort du saint archeveque de Paris^ 

* La constatation de ce fait prouve que Mett3!&y ne sauiaLt £tce com- 
pris dans le contingent de la dtatistique qiie vient de publier M.. l^ Ui- 
nistre de rXot^rieitr et qui constate qu'il y a eu pendant Fana^e 1852* 
dans les Colonies agricoles, 34 Evasions pour miile. 

t C'est pour nous un devoir de constater qu'k chacune de ces visites 
une collecte est fbite par MM. les officiers en faveur de la Colonic. 

\ Nous avons beaucoup d'enfaats dee cotes de Bretagne, qui out fait 
le cabotage et qui desirent reprendre leur andenne occupation. Les 
nottvelles dispositions du trois-mats que nous devoas i la lib^raQt^ de 
M. le ministre de la marine, nous permettent de completer sur oe point, 
rinstruction de nos colons. 
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le dSvouBmeat d'une sceur de charite saavaQt au milieu d*une ^meute 
un officier au peril de ses jours, sont places sous les yeux de nos en- 
fants. Ces tableaux d'admirables ezemples forment rornemeDt de 
nos chambrees, et sont comme un musee populaire de grandeur, 
d*hSroisme et de saintetS. 

C'est par la vue de semblables episodes, c'est par ces raoyens de 
frapper les regards, d'oocuper la pens^e, de passionner I'^me que 
nous dirigeons de vives imagioations promptes 4 s'^garer, et que nous 
parvenons a combattre le danger de cette existence monotone qui, 
dans les prisonis, laiase vivre Thomme aux prises avec lui-meme, c'est- 
{k-dire avec spn abrutissement et ses rancunes^ 

Mais, Messieui^s, si nous nous faisons un bonheur d*encourager, 
par tous les moyens possibles, le bon vouloir de nos enfants, croyez 
aossi qi^e ceux qui &e montrent rebelles & nos enseignements sont 
I'objet, de notre part, d'une extreme sev^rite, afin de exercer sur ces 
derniers une salutaire intimidation. Aussi la moindre infraction a 
la r^gle de la maison, est-elle sevdrement reprimee. 

Notre quartier de punition a ete construit sur le module de la pri- 
son de Pbiladelpbie* et nous permet de proportionner la rigueur du 
chatiraent a la nature de la route. C'est en offrant tout k esperer 
a ceux qui se oonduiront bien, et tout a craindre aux mauvais, que 
nous avons obtenu, sous le rapport moral, les resultats que nous 
sommes si heureux d'avoir k constater. 

L'enseiffnement religieux, indispensables dans toute bonne Educa- 
tion morale, occupe a MettraT la place qui lui appartient, c'est-^-dire 
la premiere. Pour vous inspirer toute confiance a cet ggard, il suffit 
de vous dire que nous agissons d*apres les conseils de notre digne 
prelat, Mgr le Cardinal ArchevSque de Tours, qui ne cesse de nous 
combler de ses bontes. 

^ roccasdou de la fete . de Noel, une retraite a ete prechee par un 
ecclesiastique dont Son Eminence avait fait choix. L'eloquence de 
ce missionnaire a porte la conviction dans ^ous les cceurs ; quel beau 
et touchant spectacle de voir toute ia Colonie, au moment de la com- 
mWEUon, ae lever pour s'approcher de la sainte Table ! 

i^e9 felies de Paques nVnt pas 6t$ o^leixrees avec moins de ferveur. 
Nou3 sommes heureux d*avoir lb constater de semblables resultats. 
Ce ser«ut deja beaucoup si, pendant le sejour de nos enfants a la Co- 
lonie» Us faisaient toujours preuve d'une piete sincere, mais nous 
avons de plus la joie de vous annoncer qu*il resulte des bulletins 
adresses k la Oolonie par les patrons, que le j^us grande nombre de 
nfis enfants prouvent par leur perseverance dans le bien que I'educa- 
tion refttc i Mettray a produit sur eux une impression durable. 



* M. Blouet, dont nous sommes toujours si heureux de prononcer 
le nom, a eu la mission du gouvernement d'aller etudier aux Etats- 
Unis le systeme p^nitentiaire qui y est applique : il a construit le 
quartier <Je punition de Mettray sur lemodele de la prison de Cherry- 
Hill, pres Pniladelphie, c*cst le premier etablisiement cellulaire qui 
ait it^ bftti en France. 
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Sur 480 bulletins, dans lesquels les patrons ont mentionn^ les sen- 
timents religienx de leurs pupilles, 

79 sont defavorables ; 
401 sont favorables. 

Deux de nos colons sont meme entres dans une congregation re- 
ligieuse. Nous avons besoin d'ezpliquer les causes qui ont d^termin^ 
cette vocation, afin qu'on soit bien conyaincu de sa sincerity. Oes 
deux enfants ont ^te employes a la Colonic comme iniirmiers, ce poste 
leur a ete confie en raison de la douceur de leur caractdre et de lenr 
empressement a obliger leurs camarades. Oes gen^reuses disposi- 
tions n'ont fait que s'accroi'tre, encouragees par I'exemple de notre 
Sceur de charite a laquelle le service de I'infirmerie est confi6. No- 
tre digne aum6nier, M. Tabb^ Guirard, dont nous ne saurions assez 
louer le devouement, protite du temps oii nos enfants sont malades 
pour rendre ses instructions plus frequentes. Ce bienfait temporaire 
pour les enfants, qui ne sejournent que momentanement d notre in- 
firmer ie, s'est perp^tue pour les colons dont nous venons de vous 
entretenir, et a agi sur eux d*une mani^re tellement efficace qu*ils 
ont ete juges dignes, corome nousl'avons dit, d*entrer dans un ordre 
religieux. Quelle enorme distance entre le point de depart et le but 
attemt ! 

Cet exemple, Messieurs, est une preuve de plus de Tinfiuence des 
milieux, et nous donne la conviction que vous partagerez avec nous, 
nous n'en doutons pas, qu'il y aurait peu de natures indoraptables si 
on pouvait donner assez de soins et de temps pour les vaincre, comme 
il n'y a pas de terres qui ne puissent produire pourvu qu'on n'epargne 
aucun moyen de les rendre fertiles. 

Si tous nos enfants n*ont pas realist, lorsquils ont ^te rendus a la 
liberte, les esperances qu*ils nous avaient fait concevoir pendant leur 
sejour aupr^s de nous, au moins est-il consolant de voir que le plus 
grand nombre a persSv^re dans la voie du bien, surtout parmi les 
colons maries et devenus p^res de famille. lis ont compris de bonne 
heure qu'ils devaient a leurs enfants I'education dont la Providence 
les avait appeles fk jouir eux-memes, en les envojant a la Colonic 
pour laquelle, nous sommes heureux de le dire, ils conservent la plus 
profonde reconnaissance. Qu'il nous soit permis d'en citer un tou- 
chant exemple : 

Le nomme M.... a pass^ six ans a la Colonic, ou il est devenu im 
bon ouvrier menuisier ; il retouma a la fin de son temps dans son 
pays, a Nantes, ou il fut place sous le patronage de M. Marion ; il 
travaillait a faire des cabines pour les navires du port ; mais, au mo- 
ment de la revolution de fevrier, tous les armements furent suspen- 
dus. M.... ne trouva pas d'ouvrage, raalgre les efforts de son digne 
patron qui, pendant quelque temps, lui fit faire, pour son propre 
compte, des meubles dont il n'avait nullement besoin. M.... avait 
une femme et deux enfants, dont un etait a la roamelle ; cependant 
il se decida a aller tenter fortune au loin. La femme se pla9a comme 
nourrice sur lieux. La mhre de M. ... se chargea de Taine des en- 
fants, et notre colon partit pour Lima ; mais bientot par son travail 
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il sut inspirer de la coniiance^ obtint du credit, et aujourd'hui ii a 
trente ouvriers sous ses ordres. Apres avoir economise Targeiit ne- 
cessaire pour fairs venir aupres de lui sa femme et ses enfants, M.... 
a voulu disposer d*une somme de 100 francs afin de se rendre fonda- 
teur de Mettray j voici le contenu de la lettre qui accompagnait cet 
envoi : 

Lima, te 8 oct6br€ 1853. 
Lettre du colon M..„ a M. DeMetz, 

Ghbb Bixnfaitbub, 

C'est gr&ce it vos bont^s que Je snia henreuz lei et que Je peux, par mon trayall, faire le 
bonheor de ma famille. C'est voas que m'ayez donimd une partie des talents que je pos- 
sede, et le plus grand de tous est le ddsir que j'ai de yous fi&ire plaisir en vous montraut 
que vous n'avez pas semd dans une mauvaise terre. Grace & Dieu et it vous, Je suis devenu 
homme et ouvrier capable de gagner sa vie. C'est done du fond de I'Amdrique que Je 
yiens me rappeler 2i votre bon souvenir et vous prier, Monsieur, d'avoir la bont^ de m'ad- 
mettre au nombre des fondateurs de Mettray et de me falre passer par un navire I'anneau 
que cfaaque fondateur doit porter. La mfere de ma femme pourra remettre, en mon nom, 
h M. Marion la somme de 100 f^. n^cessaire pour ce que Je desire si ardemmeut. 

Vous connalssez sans doute li Paris M. Montanet, armateur 2i Bordeaux. C'est, grace, 2i 
vos bont^s et aux siennes, que j'ai pu venir dans ce pays tenter, sinon ia fortune, du moins 
un avenir moins malheureux ; Je pense, Monsieur, que, recommand^ pai' vous, il ne refu- 
serait pas de charger le capitaine de Tun de ses navires, qui viennent K toutes les ^poques 
de I'ann^e dans ces mers, du d^pOt que vous lui confieriezet qui me rendrait bien heureux, 
ainsi que ma femme qui desire aussi vivement que moi que Je sois membre, fondateur de 
r^tablissement oiij'ai re^u des conseils si sages. Je vous prie, Monsieur, d'^couter ma 
demande, J espdre, avec I'aide de Dieu et du courage, pouvoir dans quelques ann^es revoir 
avec ma famille, mon pays et les lieux oil se sont ^couldes les plus belles ann^es dema vie. 

Je vous prie de faire mille compliments de ma part it M. Blanchard et 2i tous les digues 
diefs de la Colonic ; ma femme se Joint it moi pour vous souhaiter mille prosp^rit^s et 
vous dire le regret que nous avons ^prouv^ de la perte que Mettray avait faite en perdant 
M. de Courteilles, un des hommes si dignes de conduire ces Jeunes colons dans le chemin de 
la vertu. Mais nous devons penser que Dieu a rappeld k lui Thomme de bien pour le r€- 
compenser des peines qu'il avait prises de cette jeunesse ramen^e )i la vertu par ses con- 
sells et cenx de son digne fr^re en vertu, en patience et en bont^. Je serai heureux de 
pouvoir d^poser sur son tombeau le tribut du regret qu'il mdrite, et dire k mon fils que 
lans lui je ne serais peut dtre Jamais devenu p^re de famille. 

Adieu, Cher Monsieur DeMetz, J'ai I'honneur de vous saluer, et ma femme se Joint k moi 
pour prier Dieu de vous conserver longtemps pour contlnuer I'eeuvre que vous avez si 
bien commenc^e 

Votre tout ddvoud ancien colon, 

Sign€'. M... Joseph. 

Admirons, Messieurs, les voies de la Providence, qui a permis que 
de tels sentiments surgissent dans le coBur de pauvres enfants, perdus 
sans vous, et qu'une des pierres detachees de T^difice servit a le con- 
solider » Quel enseignement pour nos colons, lorsque dans la cha- 
pelle, ils liront sur les niurs le nom de leur camarade grave en lettres 
d'or, avec I'epithete de Fondateur de la Colonic. Qu'il y a lieu pour 
eux a de salutaires reflexions dans ce seul fait I 

YOICI LA 8TATISTIQUE MORALE PE NOS ENFANTS PLACES, 

955 — enfants ont ete liberes depuis la fondation de la Colonic 

jusqu*au i" Janvier 1854. 
Le premier colon sorti de Mettray a ete place par nos soins le 
11 novembre 1840. 

lOX — ont ete liberes pendant Tannee 1853, 
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Sur ce8 958 colons lib^res, 
614 — Staient Tenus des villei. 
339 — ^taieiit venus dee oaropagnes. 

387 — 8ont ftortis de ia Oolonie pour se livrer a I'agriculture. 
282 — sont sortis ouvriers. 
284 — sont entres au service militaire (1e tr^8-grand nombre comme 

engages volontaires), savoir : 
Dans Tarmee de terre — 223. 
Dans Tarmee de iner — 61. 

Parmi les 284 soldats ou marins : 

1 —est decore de la Legion-d'Honneur. 
9 — sons devenus sous -officiers. 
17 — sont devenus caporaux. 

Un tr^s grand nombre sont premiers soldats ou font partie des 
campagnies d*elite, et plusieurs sont dans la musique. 

62 — colons sont maries et presque tous bons p^res de famille. 

Sur les 953 liberes : 

774 — sont restes irreprochables. 
58 — se conduisent mediocrement. 
18 — ont echappe a notre surveillance. 
103 — sont tombes en recidive depuia quatorze ana, d'aprds nos 
bulletins de patronage et la statistique du minis tere de la 
justice. 

Ce chiffre de 103 reci dives parait Snorme au premier abord ; mais 
en se reportaiit au nombre total des enfants liberes, et en songeant 
qu'elles se sont produites dans le laps de quatorze annees, oo recon- 
nait que la mojenne des rScidives k Mettra/ est bien peu elev§e» 
puisque elle ne depasse pas 1 1 pour cent, encore bien que la plus 
grande partie des colons liberes aient et§ eleves dans lea grandea 
villea, oik I'enseignement du vice n*est malheureusement que trop 
fecond. 

Ainsi, ces recidives portent sur : 

75 — enfants des villes. 

28 — enfants des campagnes 

La mojenne des recidives est done de 1 1 pour cent depuis la fon- 
dation. £lle serait moindre encore, s*il ne fallait pas mettre en liberte 
des enfants ages quelquefois a peine de douze ans, et si nous ne com- 
prenions dans notre statistique les enfants sortis depuis Torigrine de 
la Colonie, ce que ne font pas toutes les societes de patronage^ 

* Si Mettraj etablissait la statistique morale de ses liberes comme 
la plupart des societes de patronage, qui n'exercent leur tutelle que 
pendant trois aos sur leur patrones, nous aurions pour les 904 enfuits 
sortis de Mettraj, en 1851, 1852, 1853, aix r^cu/mef seolement i con* 
stater ce qui donne un chiffre de 3,28 pour cent. 
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Dansle principe, les recidives des jeunes d^enas, ainsi que Tatteste 
rhonorable M. ^erenger (de la Dr6ine), etaient de 75 pour cent. 

16 — enfants ricidivistes ont leurs parents en prison. 

II faut done reconnaitre que ces enfants avaient re9U les plus fa- 
cheux exemples de leurs parents ; que quelques-uns meme avaient 
§€^ encourages par leur famille a commettre les mSfaits pour lesquels 
ils ont ^te arr^tes. 

Parmi ceux qui ont subi Tepreuve d*une nouvelle decision judici- 
aire« et qui ont ete de nouveau rendus a la liberte : 

24 — se conduisent bien maintenant. 

Nous ne saurions mieux faire, pour constater les beureux r^sultats 
de notre patronage, que de reproduire les lettres suivantes : 

Stidah, U 27 awrU 1854. 

MONSIBUB LB DlRBCTKUB, 

Je r90i8 aojoard'hoi mdme en eommnnicBtton la lettre dans laqaelle yoos demandes It 
M. le colonel du 2e regiment du Gr^nie, des renselgnements sur le nomm^ D. . . ., anden 
tflfeve de laColonie de Mettray. 

Comme commandant la compagnie dont &it partie D. . ., depuis longtemps, Je snis H 
m6me d'appr€cier son caract^re, sa condoite, et Je suis heareoz de vous apprendre qu*il 
n'a Jamais donn^ lieu au moindre reproche. 

D'nne tenue tonjoors r^goli&re, exact & son service, sonmis ii ses chefs, D. . . est un do 
CCS jeunes gens qnl savent se distinguer de la foole des troupiers en appliqnant, ce qui ue 
8 ouhlie point, les bons principes d'une premiere Education. Anssl peut-on croire avec 
raison que D. . . aurait pu parcourir avec fruit sa carri^re militaire, s*il n*avait mieux aimtf 
exercer la profession de tailleur. C'est "h ce titre qu'il est dans ma compagnie. II est 
trop jeune pour 6tre un artiste, mals le travaU qu*ll est appel^ 2i faire n'est pas au-dessns 
de ses forces, et il s'en acquitte avec zfele. 

En un mot. Monsieur le Direoteur, c'est avec grande satisfaction que J*ai Fhonneur de 
vous r^pondre : D. . . est un excellent svget, il sait mettre It profit les bonnes lemons de 
Mettray. 

Veuillez agr^, Monsieur le Directenr, Texpression de mes sentiments les plus devout. 

JLtf Capitaine% y 

Sign6'. SOULE 

LetmuM, Wfivrier 1854. 

Monsieur, 

Jem'empresse de vous renvoyer le bulletin que vous m'avez adress^ au sujet de R. . . ., 
cordonnier k Lezoux, ci-devant colon de Mettray. Vous le tronverez, Je pense, satisfaisant 
sous tons les rapports. Ce Jeune ouvrier m'a int^ress6 d'une mani^re toute particulifere, 
depuis que Je Tai connu It roccasion de son mariage. Non-senlement Je lui ai confix une 
fonction dans mon rfglise, mais je 1 emplble comme cordonnier, Je lui procure du travail et 
Je lui viens en aide par des prdts d argent dont il n'a Jamais abus^. Jlgnorais qu'il ttt un 
des enfants ^gar^s, plutdt que coupables, qu'on envoie It la Colonic Agricole que vous avez 
fondle et que vous dirlgez avec tant de zfele, d'habilet^ et de succfes; mais, loin de perdre 
ma conflance, il n en aura que plas de droits h, mon patronage, alln que votre cenvre, qui 
lui a 4t6 si utile pour reformer des penchants mauvais, soit continu^e tout le temps qu'il 
pourra en avoir besoin. Ne soyez point inquiet. Monsieur, It cet e'gard, je tacherai de 
vous remplaeer aupres de cet enfant de Mettray, et aux soins que vous lui avez prodigutfs 
comme fondateur et directeur de la Colonic Agricole dont il a ri bien profits, J'sjouterai 
ceux de pastenr ddvou^ et vigilant pour un parolssien qui est mon voisln, en mdme temps 
que le serviteur de mon ^glise. 

Recevez. Monsieur, Texpression des sentiments bien distingu^s avec lesqueis J'ai Thon- 
neur d'etre, 

Votre trfes-humble et trfes-ddvou^ serviteur, 
Signe: COUTURIER, cnrtf. 

Rening, le \(if4orUr 1854. 
Nous sou8sign«?8, maire et curtf de Is commune de Rening, canton d'Alberstroif, nous nous 
joignons a tons les honnStes gens de la commune poor remercier de tout notre coeur les 
chMitablBs, pieux et gdn^reux administrateurs et directeurs quelconques de la Colonic de 
Mettray, pour la bonne Education qu'ils ont donn^e au colon Z. . . qui dtait un vagabond, 
un enfant comme abandonnd de Dieu et deshommes, etadonn^ h tons les vices du vaga- 
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bondage et du d^laiflsement, ne oachant ni lire, ni ^ciire, ni sa religion, quand 11 a eu le 
bonhear d'entrer dans Theureose Colonie de Mettray, hl'&ge dell ansjusqu'a I'&ge de 18 
ana, d'oCt 11 est sortl en ^tat de servir son Dieo, sapatrle et de gagner sa vie. Nonsremer- 
cions M. le Directcur des livres qu'il a dalgn^ eniroyer an maire et an cur^ de Rening. 

Nous avons Thonneur d'etre, de Monsieur le Dlrecteur, les plus respectueux, humbles et 
reconnalssants serviteurs. , 

Le eurtt Le maire^ 

J, PHOUPERT. F. RAPP, 

28* regiment de Ligne. 

Rueiite, te 97 mars 1854. 

MONSISUB LB DiSECTKUR, 

En 70US accusant reception de Totre lettre du 21 mars, qui ne m'est parvenue que ee 
matin, J'al rhonneur de vons informer que le sergent H. . . qui en fait I'objet, a 4t6 lib^rtf 
du service le 22 fdvrier dernier. 

H. . . a laiss^ de bons souvenirs au 28* ; c'etait un excellent sous-K>fQcier qui €tait en pre- 
mifere ligne pour passer It une compagnle d'ellte, et dont la oondulte a toi^ours 4t6 non- 
seulement Irrtfprochable, raais encore dlgne d'^oges. 

II est parti presque sans punitions. 

Recevez, Monsieur le Dlrecteur, Tassurance de mes sentiments les plus dlstingu^ 

Le Cohnelt 
Signe: A. SEKCIER. 

l*"^ regiment de Chasseurs h cheval, 

Teurt, le 15 amrii 1854 

MOMSIEIJK, 

Je suls heureux de pouvolr vous donner les meillenrs renselgnements sur les nomm^s 
O. . ., L. . ., et R. . ., chasseurs dans le regiment que Je commando. 

Ges trois Jennes gens se sont tonjours fort bien conduits depuis leur admission au corps, 
Us conservent les habitudes d'ordre, d'dconomie, de propret^ et de soumisslon, r^sultat des 
bons principes et de r^ducation qu'lls ont pulsus dans votre maison; aussi j'^prouve, je 
vous assure, un veritable plaislr It leur donner ce t^moignage. 

Yeuillez agr^er, Monsieur, raasorance de ma consideration la plus dlstinga^e, 

Le colonel du \»t Chasseurs, 

Signe: de GOUSSENCOURT. 

Nous ne croyons pas devoir pousser plus loin ces citations et nous 
nous contentons de d6poser sur le bureau le releve de la correspond- 
ance de nos patrons. 

M. Verdier s'occupe toujours avec un z^le infatiguable tt un de- 
sintiressement qu'on ne saurait trop louer de ceux de nos enfants 
places a Paris ; sa tache a ete augment^e encore cette annee par le 
ralentissement du travail dans les ateliers et par I'accroisment du 
chiffre de nos patrones. 

Quand nous pouvons craindre que I'etat de chomage ne ce pro- 
longe, nous renvoyons les enfants a la Colonie, o^ ils sont entiere- 
ment soumis a la discipline de la maison. 

lis viennent en quelque sorte se replacer sous I'aile du chef de 
famille qui les a eleves, qui a etudie leur caractere, et qui a, de 
longue date, merite leur confiancc 

Tous nos enfants places dans les fermes des environs viennent pas- 
ser le dimanche avec leurs camarades, assistent aux offices et s'assey- 
ent, k rheure des repas, h la table commune, a la place qu*ils avaient 
occupee lorsqu'ils etaient colons. Ceuz qui sont engages dans les 
regiments en garnison a Tours obtiennent tr^s facilement de leur 
colonel de venir nous visiter, et amenent avec eux quelques-uns de 
leurs nouveaux camarades ; ils se font une joie de leur montrer la 
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maison qu'ils habttaient, le hamac dans lequel ils ont couch^. Bien 
ne saurait mieux prouver qu'il ne reste dans Topinion publique aucune 
impression facheuse contre nos enfants car on salt combien dans 
rarinee on est chatouilleuz sur le point d'honneur. 

Au surplus le l^gislateur a pris le soin, lui-meme, de difinir la sit- 
uation morale de nos jeunes colons, et nous a trace la conduite que 
nous devions tenir k leur Sgard. Voici en quels termes s'exprime 
M* le Rapporteur de la loi sur I'^ducation et le patronage des jeunes 
detenus. 

" Que leur a-t-il manquS a ces malheureuz enfants ? Une famille 
qui, de bonne heure* leur ait donne des impressions honnetes, des 
inspirations morales et religieuses. 

" O'est done une famille ^u'il faut leur rendre, au sein d'un §tab- 
lissement, oil des tuteurs justes et bienveillants sachent allier k la 
stricte regularity de la discipline, la bonte du cceur qui attire et 
attache^ et la haute moralite qui inspire le goiit et fait contracter 
Phabitude des choses honnetes." 

On voit done qu'en cherchant k raviver dans le eoBur de nos enfants 
les sentiments genereuz et k les attendrir par de douces Amotions, 
nous ne faisons qu'ob^ir auz voeuz du l^gislateur, et que montrer une 
plus grande s^verit^ serait aller contre ses intentions. 

Nous nous sommes longuement ^tendu sur la conduite de nos 
enfants rendus a la libertS, mais la preuve de Tutilite de la fondation 
de notre ceuirre est Ik tout entidre. 

Nous ne pouvons constater d'aussi heureuz rSsultats sans en 
reporter le mSrite k ceuz de nos patrons dont le d^vouement semble 
redoubler k mesure que le nombre des enfants soumis k leur tutelle 
augmente. 

I)ans I'impossibilitg de les mentionner tons, nous nous contenter- 
ons de citer M. Marion, vice-president du tribunal civil de Nantes, 
qui ne se borne pas k ezercer son influence sur nos enfants, mais qui 
rStend encore sur leur famille. O'est auz soins qu*il a pris d'entre- 
tenir dans leur coeur le souvenir de la Colonic, que nous sommes 
redevables d'un des faits les plus touchants que nous ayons eus k 
enregistrer. M. Marion §tait le patron de M.... 

Nous vous parlerons %alement de M. CrSpon, conseiller k la Oour 
imperiale d' Angers, qui, k chaque presidence d'assises, n'oublie pas 
de rappeler a MM. les jurgs qu'apr^s avoir rempli le mandat de 
rigueur que la loi leur a confix, ils doivent s'estimer heureuz de 
venir en aide, par une coUecte, a une institution fondee pour prS- 
venir le retour des m^faits qu'ils ont eus k reprimer.* 

M. TabbS Pelletier, vicaire general a Orleans, ne recule malgrS 
ses nombreuses occupations devant aucune des demarches que reclame 
la surveillance des nombreux enfants places sous son patronage. 

M. Christy de la Palliere, ancien capitaine de vaisseau, k Lorient, 

Le meilleur moyen de temoigner notre reconnoissance k MM. 
les presidents d* Assises qui voulent bien nous venir en aide, c'est 
d'enregistrer i la suite de ce Rapport le nom des honorables magis- 
trats k Tinitiative desquels nous devons les genereuses oflfrandes de 
MM. les Jures; 
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et M. le docteur Philippe, mSdectn en chef dd rhdpital de Bordeau^ 
qui en sa qnalite de medecin et chef de I'arm^ d'Afrique a rendtt de 
si grands services k nos colons, ne nous monkrent pas de xnoias vives 
sjinpathies. 

Nous aurioDS bien d*autres documents k enregistrer, si I'espaee ne 
nous maaquait* et si nous ne craigntons de toraher dans una trop 
longue enumeration. 

De toutes parts, dans tontes les localites, m^me les phis ^loign^es 
de Mettray, nous n'eprouvons aucune difficult^ pour trouver des 
patrons a nos enfants : et nous pouTons vons afflrmer sans exag^a- 
tion que nous n'avons que I'embarras du choiz. 

Nous vous devons quelques explications k cet egard. 

Nous recevotts a Mettraj un grand nombre dp yisi tears auzqoels 
nous faisons le meilleur accueil possible, ainst qa'k leur famille dont 
Us soot souvent accompagne8s. On leur montre U Oolonie dans 
tons ses details ; ils sont pour lo plupart tosoh^ de ces provenances 
et protesteut de leur bon vouloir, doni nous profttona ik Tinstant 
meme> en les priant, si quelques-uns de nos enfants retournaient 
habiter pr^s d*eux, de vouloir bien en prendre loin ; ca k qnoi ih 
sonsorivent de grand ccrur, sous rinapiration de Mettraj. 

La magistrature veut bien aussi ne pas oublier qne nous n'avont 
qnitte ses rangs que dans le but de donner k la loi uoe plua jvate et 
surtout une plus salutaire application. Nous troUTona en elle nn 
puissant auxiliaire ainsi que nous venons de le eonstater. 

Nous avons ouvert un re^istre depuis la ftondation de la Colonic, 
oik les noms de tous les visiteurs sont inscrha avec Tannotation des 
offres de services qui nous ont %te addressees. 

On faite le releve de ce registre par departement, et noua le con« 
sultons toutes les fois que nous avons un enfant k placer. 

Nous nous sommes permis de vous donner tous oes details, afin de 
vous eonvaincre de la sincerity de boa assertions, quaod none vous 
parlions de Tempressement que nous trouviona de toBtea parts d voai 
veoir en aide, 

Si nous recontrons en France les plus vives sympathies, votrt 
oeuvre n'inspire pas moins d'int^ret k l*etr%nger. 

il est question, en ce moment, de rendre une loi en Angleterre sur 
les jeunes detenus, et les publicistes qui a'occupent le plus sp^ak* 
ment d'en preparer les elements, entre autres lord Brougham qui 
nous a honore tout recemment de sa visite,* ont bien touIu nous 

• Nous ne saurons depeindre Timpression qn'a produite le s^our 
du noble Lord a la Colonie qui a compria tcutes les oblijgations que 
hii imposait une d^nmrche aussi bienveillante de la part d'un aussi 
illustre personnage. 

Lord Brougham a bien voulu entrer dans les plus simples details 
et a daigne prendre place a la table des agenta de la- Coloni e et s'en- 
tretenir avec eux de la nature de leurs difFerents enq[»loiB. Tout le 
monde a senti le prix d'une telle deference. Nous n'oui)tier(ms 
jamais demotion qu il a eprouve lorsqu'il a entendu notre musique 
militaire exeeuter le God save the Queen et en voyant le dvapeau 
anglais hisse au mat de notre navire a cote du pavilion fran9aia. 
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demander de nombreuz documents sur le sjstdme suivi h Mettray ; 
nous nous sommes empress^ de satisfaire a ces demandes avec le plus 
grand zele. Dans ce beau domaine de la charitS, nous ne faisons 
qu'un peuple, sans douane^ sans fronti^re, sans distinction d'origine. 

Mais il ne suffit pas» Mesineurs, que Ton puisse trourer k Mettray 
d'utiles renseignements, tous devez desirer encore que parmi to« 
agents il en sorte un oertain nombre qui aillent porter au loin le 
fruit de leurs etudes et de leur experience : 

Nous osons done esperer que vous approuves le sacrifice auquel 
nous avons consenti, non sans un yif regret, en nous s^parant d'un 
de nos plus anciens chef de famille, M. Leteur.* Voici dans quelles 
circonstances : 

M. Fournet a fond^ sur sa propri^te, par suite d'un traits passe 
avec les hospices de Paris, une colonie d'orphelins et d'enfanta troa- 
ves k Montagny, pres Chalons-sur-Saone. II a Ste frappe, en etu^ 
diant notre administration^ des excellentes manieres de nos agents et 
des bons sentiments qui les aniraent, et il m'a demande 8*il ne serait 
pas possible de nous separer de Tun d'eux pour le seconder dans sa 
r^cente entreprise ; nous avona cru devoir acquiescer a sa demande, 
et nous sommes allS nous-meme» tout r^cemment, installer M. Leteur 
dans ses nouvelles fonctions de sous-directeur de la Colonie de Mon* 
tagny. Puisse ce rameau, detach^ en quelque sorte de la tige de 
Mettray, pousser de profondes racines et porter de bons fruits ! 

Nous somme tout naturellcment amene. Messieurs, en payant 4 
M. Leteur le juste tribut d'Sloffes qui lui est du pour ses bons et 
loyaux services, a vous parler dea agents qui nous restent, et au milieu 
desquels notre existence se passe de la mani^re la plus douce, et 
pour ainsi dire, en famille. 

La perte de M. de Courteilles, que le temps semble grandir en 
ajoutant k I'isolement qu'elle nous cause, nous a forc8 d*Stendre les 
attributions des employes places sous nos ordres, aiin de suppleer, 
autant que possible, i une si puissante et si douce collaboration. 

Ainsi M. Blanchard, qui avait le titre de greffier en chef, est 
charg^ de diriger la Colonie en mon absence, et il me supplee de 
maniere k ne laisser aucun sujet de preoccupation. Nous ne pou- 

Lord Brougham n'a pas voulu qnitter Tetablissement sans y laisser 
une preuve de sa genSreuse sympathie, et nons espSrons pouvoir con- 
struire une maison qui portera au frontispice (k I'exemple des^maisons 
construites aux frais de nos departments) ces mots : vonuee par 

L*ANOLET£RRE. 

Au moment ou nous Scrivons ces lignes, nous venous de recevoir 
la visite de M. le marqnis et de M"** la marquise de Londonderry 
qui sous tous les rapports n'ont pas montre de moins vives sympa- 
thies que leur illustre compatriote. 

• M. Leteur est parent de M. Leclerc, savant economiste, le pre- 
mier de nos fondateurs, dont nous ne saurions trop deplorer la perte. 
Heureux, si, en etant utile a un des siens, nous pouvons prouver k la 
famille de cet homme de bien jusqu'a quel point la memoire de son 
auteur nous est ch^re. 
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vons rien dire qui lai soit plus favorable. Nous lui avons donne le 
titre d'Inspecteur. 

L'extensioQ qu'a prise la OoloDie, Paugmentation des valeurs qu'elle 
possede donnent k notre comptabilite une nouvelle importance, et 
nous a conduit k nommer M. Mahoudeau Chef de la comptabilite, 
comme une juste recompense de la capacity dont il fait preuve, et 
que votre commission des finances sait si bien apprecier. 

Puisque nous vous avons parle du service de notre comptabilite, 
nous croyons devoir vous signaler I'utile concours que M. Mahou- 
dean a trouve de la part de M. Arnoux, le plus ancien de tous nos 
agents, aujourd'hui employe comme caissier. 

Enfin, par suite de la nomination de M. Blanchard, le poste de 
greffier se trouvant vacant, nous Pavons tout naturellement confie a 
M. Cordier qui, en quality de greffier adjoint, nous avait offer t toutes 
garauties pour ces nouvelles fonctions, il est en outre charge de Ten- 
seignement de la musique vocale a nos colons d'apres la roethode 
Wilhera ; on ne saurait non plus trop louer son z^le a cet ^gard. 

II est, Messieurs, des valeurs d'intelligence et de coeur qui ne se 
remplacent jamais, je suis cep«2ndant heureuz de proclamer bien haut 
que j'ai trouv6 chez tous nos agents un redoublement de z^le qu'on 
ne saurait trop louer ; ils se sont efforc^s, chacun dans la sphere de 
ses attributions, de prouver qu'ils ^taient dignes de I'affection de 
celui qu'ils ont perdu, en cherchant k ne pas laisser dSchoir Poeuvre 
fondle par leur bienfaiteur, par leur pere. Aussi depuis la mort de 
M. de Courteilles nous ne nous sommes pas vus dans la necessite de 
nous separer d'un seul d'entr'eux, et pourtant la discipline de Met- 
tray nous impose le devoir d'user d'une certaine rigueur. 

Nous vous avons parl6, Messieurs, de Putile cooperation que nous 
avons trouvee dans nos agents. 

Mais en constatant ces heureux r^sultats^ nous sommes amenS 
naturellement k remonter des effets aux causes, c'est-a-dire k vous 
parler de cette oeuvre que vous avez fondle m^me avant la Colonic, 
sachant bien qu'en France ce ne sont pas les idees qui manquent, 
raais bien les hommes capables ,d*en faire une saine application. 
Vous avez dejk nomme notre Ecole Preparatoire, Nous nous som- 
mes montre plussev^res que jamais dans I'admission de nos eleves, 
aussi devons-nous dire que la conduite de tous est exemplaire. C*est 
avec bonheur que nous voyons les traditions de Mettray, confiees a 
ces jeunes aiues profondement chrStiennes, qui sauront, lorsque nos 
forces trahiront notre zele, continuer I'oeuvre de Mettray.* 

Chaque ^l^ve, au moment de la classe, seconde de son mieux Tin- 
stituteur, dans la tache si ingrate d'instruire des enfants, dont la plu- 
part ne sont arrives chez nous que par suite de leur antipathic pour 
I'ecole, qu'ils ont d8i»erte afiu de se livrer au vagabondage. 

Vons comprendrez, d^s lors, jusqu'A quel point leur premiere 
education a ete negligee, et qui ne saite combien Tintelligence est 

• Vingt de nos eleves, k leur sortie de la Colonic, sont entres dans 
Pensfigneinent public, lis ont appris chez nous, non-seulement a in. 
struire les hommes, mais I'art plus difficile de leur inspirer I'amour du 
bien. 
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rebelle une fois le temps de la jeunesse ecoule sans quVlle ait ete 
cultivSe. Oependant le releve suivant, qui constate le degre d'in- 
struction de nos colons, est satisfaisant et temoigne du zele de M. 
Quesnel; notre institeur. 

Les resultats ne sont pas moins satisfaisants sous le rapport de 
rinstruction primaire. 

Sur 1679 colons refus a Mettray depuis s fondation jusqu'au !•' 
Janvier 1854 : 

1,065 — sont arrives completement illetres. 
348 — avaient un commencement de lecture. 
183 — savaient lire. 

83 — savaient lire et ecrire. 
Au 31 decembre 1853, sur 571 colons presents: 
419 — savaient lire. 
102 — avaient un commencement de lecture. 

14 — commen9aient a epeler. 

36 — etaient completement illetres. 
209 — savaient lire et Scrire. 
118 — Scrivaient en gros. 

19 — ecrivaient sur des ardoises. 

Presque tous le, colons liberes, a tres-peu d'exceptions pres, sont 
sortis sachant lire, ecrire et compter. 

La musique vocale d'apres la metbode Wilbelm leur est enseignSe 
a tous, et nous avons cru devoir faire profiter de Tenseignement de 
la musique instrumentale et du plain-chant, ceux dont les dispositions 
et la bonne conduite nous ont permis de leur accorder cette faveur a 
titre de recompense. 

Quelques notions de dessin lineaire sont aussi donnees aux colons 
qui apprennent les professions de menuisiers, charrons et peintres. 

Si les facultSs intellectuelles de nos enfants laissent a dSsirer, le 
physique de notre population est loin aussi d'avoir suivi le developpe- 
ment ordinaire. 11 n'y n pas de visiteurs qui ne soient surpris, toutes 
les fois qu'ils nous interrogent sur Tage de nos enfants, de la petitesse 
de leur taille. Ces dernier s sont pour la plupart, en arrivant chez 
nous, d'une nature souffreteuse ; et c'est surtout a I'egard des nou- 
veaux venus que la maladie s^vit avec plus dMntensitS, ce qui nous 
donne un grand nombre de journees d'infirmerie. Au surplus, nous 
aurions tort de nous plain dre de Tetat sanitaire de nos colons ; car, 
bien que nous ayons augment^ en nombre, la mortalite a encore ^te 
plus faible que lorsque nous avions une population moins considerable. 
Sur 584 enfants presents, nous ne comptons que trois dec^s depuis 
un an, c'est-a-dire un sur 160. La mortalite de la ville de Tours a 
donn6 dans le meme periode 3 pour cent. 

Deux m§decins sont charges du service de notre ^tablissement ; 
ce sont : MM. les docteurs Anglada et Allain-Dupr6^ medecin en 
chef k rhopital de Tours ; il est impossible de faire preuve de plus 
de z^le, et d'un z^le plus ^clair^. 

II resulte de TintSressant rapport de ces Messieurs, que nous joig- 
nons aux pieces justificatives depos^es dans vos archives, que si les 
travaux des champs operent, pour ainsi dire, des miracles sur les 
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enfants Berofaletui, il faat reconnaftre cependant que ce genre d*occu- 
patioB engendre certaines maladies, auzquelles sont beaaeonp moins 
ezDOsis les ouvriers qui trayaillent dans les atefters s^dentaires. 

Wos enfants, que nous regardons comme un devoir de faire 
travailler mSme par les temps les plus rigoureux, aiin qu*i1s puissent, 
plus tard, supporter gnergiquement la vie de labeur qui leur est 
riserv^e, ne poss^dant pas d'autre fortune que leurs bras ont souvent 
k souiVrir des variations atmosph^riques. 

A Dieu ne plaise que e<*tte observation secondaire nous porte a 
contester les bons resultats que nous obtenons, tant sous le rapport 
moral que sous le rapport pnysique, & Taide de I'agriculture. Les 
produits obtenus par elle, cette annee, sont aussi des plus satisfaisants, 
et font le plus grand honneur a M. Minangoin, si bien second^ par 
les agents places sous ses ordres. Du reste, nous croyons devoir nous 
abstenir d'entrer dans aucune explication a cet egard. M. le comte 
de Gasparin, notre digne president, qui, des Torigine, a bien voulu 
prendre la haute direction de notre agriculture, a oonsenti, cette 
annSe comme les pr^cedentes, ^ vous faire part du resultat des obser- 
vations qu'il a consignees sur place, pendant les instants qu'il a 
bien volu nous consacrer. 

Ce travail, en constatant les progr^t toujours croissants de notre 
agriculture, pent etre considere comme un document de la plus haute 
importance pour les agronomes ; il temoigne de Tinteret que M. le 
comte de Gasparin ne cesae de porter k Mettray ; il est des noms qui 
valent tout un elpge pour les institutions aqxquelles ils se rattachent. 
Ainsi s'explique la confiance que Mettray a su inspirer I 

D'un autre cote, votre comite de finances, dont le zele est en quelqoe 
sorte permanent, car nous ne cessons de faire appel k ses luipidres, 
controle, avec le plus grand soin, le« depenses qull a cru devoir 
autoriser : malgre la prudence qui preside a toutes ses decisions, il 
n'a pas hesite a consentir k ^acquisition d'une assez vaste etendue de 
terrain qui environne la Oolonie. On nous a souvent reproche de nous 
etre Itablis sur un sol qui ne nous appartenait pas, et d*avoir t^ourner 
au profit des Strangers les ameliorations apport^s par la bonne 
culture de nos terres, ameliorations dont nous eussionspuprofiter 
nous-m6mes. 

Mais il fallait d'abord monger k ^riger les constructions qi;ii etaient 
indispensables pour loger notre nombreuse population et assurer tons 
les services, dans de bonnes conditions de duree. 

Mettray se recommande done plus que jamais h la bienfaisauce de 
nos concitoyens, car, de jour en jour, cette institution semble dffrir 



^ Tobjet auront une destination qui profitera au pays. 

legs faits en sfi faveur, et tout le releve ao trouve a la suite de la 
liste des fondateurs, prouvent la confiance que cette institution 
inspire * Malheureusement ces liberalites sont trea4n»uffisantes 



* Oonseils g^n^raux se sont d^d faita fondateurs de Mettrary. Tout 
doit nottf ' faire esp&reir que bieat5t nous pottrronv noua pr^valoir de 
Tassentiment des 86 departments, c'est-i-dire de la France entiere 
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pour faire face auz obligations que nous avons k acquitter. Sojons 
confiants dans la Providence qui n'a cessS de bSnir notre oeuvre !* 

Ghaque annee. Messieurs, voit s'augmenter en France le nombre 
des colonies agricoles ; c'est une preuve de plus que lorsqu'une question 
d'int^ret g^nSral repond aux besoins les plus urgents de notre 
Spoque, I'opinion publique peut bien la discuter k ses debuts, meme 
la con tester ; mais lorsque du domaine des id6es elle passe dans celui 
des faits^ et qu'elle donne tout ce qu'on pouvait en attendre^ alors on 
la voit se reproduire de toutes parts et exciter les plus vives 
sympathies. 

II est des syst^mes qui ne r^alisent rien, mais c*est parce qu'ils im- 
aginent Timpossible. Mettray a pose la limite, le point de depart entre 
le progres et I'utopie, c*est pourquoi Mettray a rencontr^ des 
imitateurs. 

Esp^ronsy Messieurs, qu'il trouvera des soutiens. Jamais nous n'en 
avons eu plus besoin. 

Au moment du rench^rissement des subsistances, au lieu de chercher 
k diminuer le nombre de vos enfants, vous avez consenti a Taugmenter ; 
ce n'est pas lorsque la mis^re sSvit de toutes parts, que les institutions 
de la nature dela votre doivent fermer leurs portes. En agissant ainsi 
▼ous avez acquis de nouveaux droits a la bienveillance du gouverne- 
ment et le pays vous tiendra compte de la confiance que vous avez eue 
en lui, du secours^ disons-le, que vous lui avez pr^t§. Nous demandons, 
pour des r^sultats accomplis, des dons qu'on acorde souvent a de 
simples promesses^ k de lointains esp^rauces. 

Mettray prend un developpement immense ; votre patronage s'^tend 
de jour en jour sur \me famille plus nombreuse ; que les largesses de 
nos bienfaiteurs augmentent en proportion de nos sacrifices, des ob- 
ligations que vous avez contract^es. 

Nous faisons appel aux kmea vraiment chr^tiennes ; nous serons 
ecoutes. 

Qui fait le bien prete k Dieu. 

DEMETZ, 

Conselller honoralre k la Conr Imp^iiale de Paris, Membre 
da Consell O^ndral de Selne-et-Olae. 



* Madame Lestrade a consacr§ une somme de 4,000 fr. pour faire 
construire une maison sur le fronton de laquelle on lit : Maison de 
M. Lestrctde, fondation de sa veuve, Gette dame a compris que la 
meilleure mani^re d'honorer la mimoire de celui dont elle deplore la 
perte 6tait de Tassocier encore apr^s sa mort a ses sentiments 
g^n^renx. 
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17th & 18th VICTORIA, CHAP. 86. 

Jn Act for the Better Care and Reformation of Youthful 
Offenders in Great Britain, 

lITiereas Reformatory Schools for the better training of Juvenile 
Offenders have been and may be established by voluntary Con- 
tributions in various Parts of Great Britain, and it is expedient that 
more extensive Use should be made of such Institutions: Be it 
enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Ijords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the Autho- 
rity of the same, as follows : 

I. It shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty's Secretary of On AppUca- 
State for the Home Department, upon Application made to him by ^J^^™ 
the Directors or Managers of any such Institution, to direct One of institution to 
fler Majesty's Inspectors of Prisons to examine and report to him Secretary of 
upon its Condition and Regulations, and any such Institution as shall ^^ re^rtC 
appear to the Satisfaction of the said Secretary of State, and shall 

be certified under his Hand and Seal, to be useful and efficient for its 
Purpose, shall be held to be a Reformatory School under the Pro- 
visions of this Act : Provided always, that it shall be lawful for any 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Prisons to visit from Time to Time 
any Reformatory School which shall have been so certified as afore- 
said ; and if upon the Report of any such Inspector the said Secre- 
tary of State shall think proper to withdraw his said Certificate, 
and shall notify such Withdrawal under his Hand to the Directors or 
Managers of the said Institution, the same shall forthwith cease to 
be a Reformatory School within the Meaning of this Act. 

II. Whenever after the passing of this Act any Person under the Juvenile Of* 
Age of Sixteen Years shall be convicted of any Offence punishable ^^^^^^^^ 
by Law, either upon an Indictment or on Summary Conviction with, 
before a Police Magistrate of the Metropolis or other Stipendiary 
Magistrate, or before Two or more Justices of the Peace, or before 

a Sheriff or Maj^atrate in Scotland, then and in every such Case it 
shall be lawful for anv Court, Judge, Police Magistrate of the Me- 
tropolis, Stipendiary Magistrate, or any Two or more Justices of the 
Peace, or in Scotland for any Sheriff or Magistrate of a Burgh or 
Police Magistrate, before or by whom such Offender shall be so 
10 
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conyicted, in addition to the Sentence then and there passed as a 
Punishment for his OfFence> to direct such Offender to be sent^ at 
the Expiration of his Sentence, to some One of the aforesaid Refor- 
matory Schools to be named in such Direction, the Directors or 
Managers of which shall be willing to receive him, and to be there 
detained for a Period not less than Two Years and not exceeding 
Five Years, and such Offender shall be liable to be detained pursuant 
to such Direction : Provided always that no Offender shall be direct- 
ed to be so sent and detained as aforesaid unless the Sentence passed 
as a punishment for his Offence, at the Expiration of which he is 
directed to be so sent and detained, shall be one of Imprisonment for 
Fourteen Days at the least ; provided also, that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department may at any Time order any such 
Offender to be discharged from any such School. 

Power to III. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 

Treasury Treasury, upon the Representation of One of Her Majesty's 
Cost ofMain- Principal Secretaries of State, to defray, out of any Funds which 
tenance at shall be provided by Parliament for that Purpose, either the whole 
Reforma- q^^^ ^f ^^^ Care and Maintenance of any Juvenile Offender so 
detained in any Reformatory School as aforesaid, at such Rate 
per Head as shall be determined by them, or such Portion of such 
Cost as shall not have been recovered from the Parents or Step- 
parents of such Child, as herein-after provided, or such other 
Portion as shall be recommended by the said Secretary of State. 

Absconding ^^* ^^^ whereas it is expedient that some Provisions should 

or refractory be made for the Punishment of any Juvenile Offender, so directed 

Conduct at ^q \^q detained as aforesaid in such Reformatory School, who shall 

SchTOi^'howto abscond therefrom, or willfully neglect or refuse to abide by and 

be punished, conform to the Rules thereof : Be it enacted. That it shall and 

may be lawful to and for any Justice of the Peace, or in Scotland, 

for any Sheriff or Magistrate of a Burgh, or Police Magistrate, 

acting in and for the County, City, Borough, Riding, or Division 

wherein the said Offender shall actually be at the Time he shall so 

abscond, or neglect or refuse as aforesaid, upon the Proof thereof 

made before mm upon the Oath of One credible Witness, by 

Warrant under his Hand and Seal, or in Scotland under his Hand, 

to commit the Party so offending for every such Offence to any 

Gaol or House of Cforrection for the said County, City, Borough, 

Riding, or Division, with or without Hard Labour, for any Period 

not exceeding Three Calendar Months. 

Cost OfMain- ^« The Court by which any Juvenile Offender is ordered to be 

tenance to be detained as aforesaid under this Act shall charge the Parent or 

covered from Step-parent of such Offender, if of sufficient ability to bear the same. 

Parents, <&c with a Sum not exceeding Five Shillings per week towards the 

Maintenance and Support of each Juvenile Offender while remain- 

ing in such Reformatory School, such Payment to be in relief of 

the Charges on Her Majesty's Treasury in all Cases where the 

Treasury shall have defrayed or undertaken to defray the whole or 

any Portion of the Maintenance of such Offender, and in all other 

Cases such Payment to be made to the Directors or Managers of 

such Reformatory School. 
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VI. For the better compelling the Parent or Step-parent, as the Case Jor compei- 
may be, to support and maintain wholly or partly every such or"step^^° 
Juvenile Offender while in such Reformatory School, the provisions parent to 
contained in the Act passed in the Forty-third Year of the Reign teX'^Offen- 
of Queen Elizabeth, intituled An Act for the Relief of the Poor, ders while 
for compelling the Parent of every poor Person, being of sufficient ^^,f^^f^ *^ 
Ability, at their own Charges to relieve and maintain such poor schoS^* °'^ 
Person, and also the provisions in the like Behalf contained in an 

Act passed in the Fifty-ninth Year of the Reign of King George the 
Third, intituled An Act to amend the Laws for the 'Relief oi the 
Poor J and in an Act passed in the fifth Year of the Reign of King 
William the Fourth, intituled An Act for the Amendment and 
better Administration of the Laws relating to the Poor in England 
and Wales, shall be respectively held and deemed and the same 
respectively are hereby directed to be applicable, within Eng- 
land and Wales, to the compelling the Parent or Step-parent 
respectively of every such Juvenile Offender to maintain or 
support him, either wholly or partly, while remaining in such Re- 
formatory School, and for the Recovery of the weekly Payment so 
charged upon such Parent or Step-parent ; and in Scotland such 
Payment may be sued for and recovered at the Instance of the 
Procurator Fiscal or of the Treasurer of such Reformatory School 
in the Sheriffs* Small Debt Court, and the Provisions of an Act 
passed in the Eighth and Ninth Years of Her Majesty, intituled An 
Act for the Amendment and better Administration of the Laws 
relating to the Relief of the Poor in Scotland, for the Punish- 
ment of Parents deserting their Children, or refusing or neglecting 
to maintain them, shall be held and deemed and are hereby directed 
to be applicable to the Case of Parents or Step-parents refusing or 
neglecting to pay the Amount so charged upon such Parent or Step- 
parent as aforesaid. 

VII. It shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty's Secretary juvenile Of- 
of State for the Home Department, if he shall think fit to do so, to ^e°rera*ov™d^ 
remove any such Youthful Offender from one Reformatory School fromone^Re- 
to another: Provided always, that such Removal shall not increase formatory 
the Period for which such Offender was sentenced to remain in a another.** 
Reformatory School. 

VIII. This Act shall not apply to Ireland. ^^l^^""^ i^V 

laud 
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The following letter from Mr. Adderley will explain his views up- 
on this Bill; they are the views of every friend of the Reformatory 
School Movement. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE JDVBRTISER. 

Sib,— As yoa hare yoarself taken so enlightened an interest in the treatmoit of criminal 
children, and their removal oat of prisons into schools, where they might be better trabied, 
and as the sessions of our county have taken a lead in urging on the Legislature to fDUow 
the successful example of other countiies in this respect, I trust yoa will allow me one 
word on the Youthful Offendera' Bill, which has at last become law. 

The deputation to Lord Palmerston, which was the result of the renewed conference on 
this subject in Birmingham, drew from his lordship a promise that the Government would 
carry through a measure this year. It soon, however, appeared that the measure asked 
for had no chance of success. 

I therefore took upon myself to submit to Lord Palmerston a smaller bill, authorising 
Government to make use of voluntarily-established reformatories, and magistrates and 
judges to commit children, after fourteen days' imprisonment, to further detention in 
them, charging their cost, in the first instance on their parents, and, in supplement, on 
the Treasury. 

Such Is the bill which, alter no small trouble, has been carried through Parliament, both 
for England, and, mutatu mutandis, for Scotland also. 

I confess I should be ashamed of its parentage, but for the impossibility of carrying a 
better measure, and the paramount importance of taking a first step without further 
delay. 

The French have proved the successful issue of the true principle, namely, that when 
criminals of tender years are brought before the courts of justice, there should be allowed 
a discrimination to the Judge between the acts which such children may have oommitted 
"sans discemement," from parental negligence, or di-cumstances of moral destitution, and 
those which have no such excuse. The former are by them treated not as crimes, but as 
proofs of want of proper care and training on the part of the parent ; and schooling, not 
Imprisonment, is applied to their correction. The latter are treated as crimes, and pun- 
ished accordingly; not, indeed, with the same punishments as are given to adult crimin- 
als, but still with proper punishments. 

This Act of Parliament consigns all criminal chUdren, however different or exculpatory 
the circumstances of their crimes, to prison, for a minimum term of 14 days, and that 
term was reduced with dlflBculty to 14 days from Lord Palmerston's first proposition of 
60 days. 

My only consolation is that it will be impossible for Parliament to leave the subject in 
so anomalous a state ; especially as the country are fully aware of the right princi^e, and 
anxious to adopt it. Further legislation must follow next session, and meanwhile exist- 
ing institutions may be usefully brought to bear in the way of experiment. 

The infliction on negligent parents of the cost of maintenance in reformatories, of chil- 
dren they will not educate at home, and the acknowledgement on the part of the treasury 
that the national purse should supply the remainder of the expense, are two great points 
to have gained. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

C. B. ADDERLEY. 

Hams, Aug. 8, 1854. 



In eonnexion with this Act and Letter, we think it well to insert 
here the Resolutions adopted by the House of Lords, on the motion 
of Lord Brougham, on Friday, the 4th of August, 1854, and which 
gave occasion for that powerful speech from which we have inserted 
an extract : — 

*• 1. That the increase in the means of education for the people which 
had begun a few years before the year 1818, when the first returns were 
made, and had proceeded steadily till the year 1838, when the next re- 
turns were made, has been continued since, although less rapidly as 
regards the number of schools and teachers, but with considerable im- 
provement both in the constitution of tlie additional seminaries, and in 
the quality of the instruction given. 
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2. That the returns of IS18 give as the number of day schools of all 
kinds 19,230, attended by 674,883 scholars; of Sunday schools, 5,463» 
and Sunday school scholars, 425,533; the returns of 1833, 38,971 day 
schools, and 1,276,947 scholars, and 16,828 Sunday schools, and 1,548,890 
scholars; the returns of 1851, 46,042 day schools, and 2,144,378 scho- 
Urs, 23,514 Sunday schools, and 2,407,642 scholars. 

3. That the population haying increased during these two periods 
from 11,642,683 to 14,386,415 and 17,927,609, the proportion of the day 
scholars to the population in 1818 was 1-17 25, of Sunday scholars 
1-24-40; in 1833 of day scholars 1-11-27, of Sunday scholars 1-928; 
in 1851 of day scholars 1-8*36, of Sunday scholars 1-7*45 ; showing a 
more rapid increase, but more especially of Sunday scholars, in the first 
period than in the second, while the population has increased more ra- 
pidly during the second period, its increase being at the rate of 180,000 
a year during the first period, and 197,000 a year during the second. 

4. That there is reason to believe that the returns of 1818 are less 
than the truth, that those of 1833 have considerably greater omissions, 
and that those of 1851 approach much nearer the truth, from whence it 
may reasonably be inferred that the increase during the first fifteen years 
was greater than the returns show, that the increase during the last 
eighteen years was less than the returns show, and that the increase 
proceeded during the last period at a rate more diminished than the re- 
turns show. 

5. That before the year 1833 the increase was owing to the active ex- 
ertions and liberal contributions of the different classes of the community 
especially of the upper and middle classes, whether of the Established 
Church or of the dLsenters, the clergy of both Church and sects bearing 
a large share in those pious and useful labours. 

6. That in 1833 the plan was adopted which had been recommended 
by the education committee of the House of Commons in 1818, of as- 
sisting by grants and money in the planting of schools, but so as to fur- 
nish only the supplies which were required in the first instance, and 
to distribute those sums through the two school societies, the national 
and the British and Foreign. 

7. That the grants of money have since been largely increased, and 
that in 1839 a committee of the privy council being formed to superin- 
tend their distribution, for increasing the number of schools, for the im- 
provement of the instruction given, it has further applied them to the 
employment of inspectors and the training of teachers. 

8. That of the poorer and working classes, assumed to be four-fifths 
of the population, the number of children between the ages of three and 
fifteen are 3,600,000, and at the least require day schools for one half, as 
the number which may be expected to attend school, regard being had 
to the employment of a certain proportion in such labour as children can 
undergo ; and that consequently schools for one-eighth of the working 
classes of the poor are the least that can be considered as required for 
the education of those classes. 

9. That the means of education provided are still deficient ; because 
of the 2,144,378 day scholars now taught at the schools of all kinds, not 
more than about 1,550,000 are taught at public day schools, the remaining 
500,000 being taught at private schools, and being, as well as about 
50,000 of those taught at endowed public schools, children of persons 
in the upper and middling classes, so that little more than 1,500,000 of 
the day scholars are the children of the poor, or of persons in the work- 
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iDg Htiwpir ; and thus tboe are anlj whoolB for such children in the 
proportion of l-9'6 of the nnmbers of the dasBes to which they belong 
instead of |. leaTing a defidencj of 900,000, which most increase by 
20,000 yearly according to the annual increase of the population. 

10. That this deficiency is considerably greater in the large towns 
than in the other parts of the country, inasmach as it amounts to 130,000 
in the aggregate of the towns which hare above 50,000 inhabitants, 
and is only 170,000 in the rest of the country ; the schools in these great 
towns being only for 1-11-06 of the working classes, and the rest of the 
country for 1-9*2 of these classes, deducting 50,000 taught at endowed 
schools. 

11. That the deficiency in the number of the teachers is still greater 
than in the number of scholars, inasmuch as eight of the largest towns 
appear to have public day-schools with 208 scholars on an ayerage, the 
average of all England and Wales being 94 to a school ; that there are 
assistant and pupil teachers in many of these schools, and paid masters 
in others; but that there is the greatest advantage in increasing the 
number of teachers, this being one of the chief benefits of Sunday schools, 
while the plan formerly adopted in the new schools of instructing by 
monitors among the scholars themselves, is now properly allowed to 
fall into disuse. 

12. That the education given at the greater number of the schools 
now established for the poorer classes of people is of a kind by no means 
sufficient for their instruction, being for the most part confined to read- 
ing, writing and a little arithmetic ; whereas, at no greater expense, 
and in the same time, the children might ea^y be instructed in the 
elements of the more useful branches of knowledge, and thereby trained 
to sober industrious habits. 

13. That the number of infants' schools is still exceedingly deficient, 
and especially in those great towns where they are most wanted for im- 
proving the morals of the people and preventing the commission of crimes. 

14. That while it is expedient to do nothing which may relax the 
efibrts of private beneficence in forming and supporting schools, or 
which may discourage the poorer classes of the i>eople from contributing 
to the cost of educating their children, it is incumbent upon parliament 
to aid in providing the efiectual means of instruction where these cannot 
otherwise be obtained for the people. 

15. That it is incumbent on parliament to encourage in like manner 
the establishment of infants' schools, especially in larger towns. 

16. That it is expedient to confer upon the town councils of incor- 
porated cities and boroughs the power of levying a rate for the establish- 
ment and support of schools under the authority of and in co-operation 
with the Education Committee of the Privy Council, care being taken 
as heretofore that the aid afibrded shall only be given in cases of neces- 
sity, and so as to help and encourage, not displace, individual exertions. 

17. That the permission to begin and to continue the levying of the 
rate shall in every case depend upon the schools founded or aided by 
such rate being open to the children of all parents, upon religious in- 
struction being given, and the Scriptures being read in them, but not 
used as a school book, and upon allowing no compulsion either as to the 
attendance at religious instruction or at divine service in the case of 
cliildren whose parents object thereto, and produce certificates of their 
attending other places of worship . 
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18. That the indifference which has been found of the parents in 
many places to obtain education for their children, and a reluctance to 
forego the advantages of their labour by withdrawing them from school, 
is mainly owing to the ignorance of their parents, and this can best be 
removed by the encouragement of a taste for reading, by the establish, 
ment of mechanics' institutions, apprentices' libraries, and reading rooms 
and by the abolition of all taxes upon knowledge. 

19. That in towns there have been established upwards of 1200 of such 
institutions and reading rooms, with above 100,000 members, but that 
by far the greater number of these members are persons in the upper and 
middle classes, a very small proportion only belonging to the working 
classes ; but it has been found in some parts of the country, particularly 
in Cumberland, that when the whole management of the affairs of the 
institutions is left in the hands of the working men themselves, a very 
great proportion of the attending members belong to that class, and both 
by frequenting the rooms and taking out the books to read, show their 
desire of profiting by the institution. 

20. That in every quarter, but more especially where there are no 
reading-rooms in the country districts, the great obstacle to diffusing 
useful knowledge among the people has been the newspaper stamp, 
which prevents papers containing local and other intelligence from being 
added to such works of instruction and entertainment as might at a low 
price be circulated among the working classes, and especially among the 
country people, along with that intelligence. 

21 . That the funds given by charitable and public spirited individuals 
and bodies corporate for promoting education, are of a very large amount, 
probably when the property is improved and the abuses in its manage- 
ment are corrected, not less than half a million a year ; and that it is 
expedient to give to the board formed under the Charitable Trusts Act 
of 1853 such additional powers as may better enable them, with the assent 
of trustee and special visitors (if any), to apply portions of the funds now 
lying useless to the education and improvement of the people." 



We conclude this Appendix by inserting the following passage, 
from the Rev. Mr. Clay's Report on the Preston House of Correc- 
tion, for the year 1852, which expresses, in the plainest terms, his 
opinions as to the value and importance of Reformatory Schools : 
it should be borne in mind that Mr. Clay writes after very nearly 
forty years experience as a Gaol Chaplain : — 

•'The founders of the Aberdeen Schools, Mr. Thomas Wright, Mr. 
Sydney Turner, Miss Carpenter, and Mr. John Ellis, have been moved 
to the rescue of the erring and the ignorant at the very period when the 
same Power which stirred their hearts had so ordered events in the phy- 
sical world, as to make it manifest, that all the human material, which 
Christian endeavours may be able to mould into order and usefulness, 
will be required for the growing exigencies of the State. It is impossible 
to calculate on the precise direction which events may take in relation 
to our various home and colonial interests ; but it is already clear that 
those interests demand the immediate exertion of all the educational and 
reformatory power which can be summoned to the work ; — ^which can be 
applied to the * masses' generally — to the neglected, vagrant, and dan- 
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gerona duset at large, and to th« same clasaet ocoapying our prisons. 
Hitherto these last named hare been looked upon as constitutiiig so touch 
social wa9te ; the onlj question with regard to it haring been — ^how to 
get rid (^ it ? The amount of moral, mental, and industrial capital 
which the countiy has left to neglect and ruin, up to the present time, 
is certainly fearful to contemphite ;. and the consequence of the lachts 
may yet be felt in a way but Uttle anticipated. The error, at all erents, 
must be repaired as quickly as possible. Christian knowledge and power 
must be made more available for measures which eyen in the eyes of 
mere policy and prudence will now appear indispensable. We have seen 
the unsightly and offensiye refuse, rejected by the unintelligent manu- 
facturer, changed by the science of Uie chemist into materiala of com- 
mercial importance-^ capable of various useful applicatioos, or even 
convertible into objects of elegance and luxury. Similar success will 
crown the efforts of the Christian philosopher, whose science can detect, 
in what appears to the eye of ignorance nothing but a mass of social 
rubbish, the elements which may, by God's blessing, be wrought into 
form and usefulness, and be made to contribute to the credit, strength, 
and permanency of the Empire.*' 



The Ipswich Dormitory^ to which we have referred at page 751, 
was, we regret to add^ closed last August for want of funds, and 
its excellent Master and Mistress, Mr. and Mrs. Newman, are now 
we understand, engaged in Miss Carpenter's School at Kingswood. 
It should be remembered that Mr. Power, the Recorder of 
Ipswich, stated that the number of inmates in the establishment, in 
December last, might be doubled without increasing the cost of 
management ; yet its fate has been, with all its admitted usefulne&s, 
similar to that of Stretton-on-Dunsmore* 
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We have already stated, at page 30, that Mr. Hill visited Mettray 
in 1848, expecting to find the results of the system very mueh 
exaggerated. He was not, however, a sceptic in his judgment of 
th« prineiple of the Institotien, as his own experience had heeti 
entirely favorable to the value of the Reformatory School. Mr. 
HUlf like Miss Carpenter, endeavours to prove, as far as possible, 
the truth of all the hnportant theories connected with the system. 
He had been of opinion that it was, in many cases, better, owing to 
the contamination from association in our common prisons, and from 
its awful results upon the future conduct of the juvenile prisoner, to 
send the young criminal back to his home, even though it might 
sometimes be but oasting him into the very sources of temptation 
whence sprang his crime, than to expose him to the moral contagion 
of the Gaol. Thinking thus, the Recorder restored, between the 
year 1842 and October 1846, 1 17 juvenile prisoners to their masters. 
Of the after-conduet of thQse 117, Mr. Stephens, tho Superinten- 
dent of Police, in Birmingham, gave the following return : — 48 were 
of irreproachable character^ 29 were doubtful, and the remainder 
were vicious. In the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, sixty-six were sent 
back to their masters; and of these sixty-six, 44 were well conducted, 
11 doubtful, and U bad, at the period when the first Birmingham 
Conference was held, December 9th and 10th, 1851.* 

With these practical views, held and proved, both before and 
after his visit to Mettray, it was only natural that Mr. Hill should feel 
anxiouf re«peetU)g the triumph of the English Reformatory Schools 
Bill^ and the Act of last Session, which we printed in the preceding 
Appendix* has induced Mr. Hill to address the Grand Jury of 
Birmlngbam in the following terms, in his Charge at the opening 
of the Sessions, Monday, the 4th of September, 1854: — 



* See the '* Report of the Proceedings of a Conference, on the Subject 
of Freventive avd R^formatorj ^hools« held at Birmingham, on the 
9th and 10th Pecemher, 1851," p. 110. 
11 
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Gentlemen of the Grand Jubt — 

One of tbe duties of our local courts in early times was to promulgate 
new statutes to the people collected in these assemblies ; and prior to the 
invention of printing, such a usage it will be conceded, was founded on 
imperatiye necessity ; unless the laws were to remain altogether, what 
in truth they have too much remained, a sealed book to the body of the 
nation. Customs, when harmless, aie valuable possessions ; and may 
often be turned to good account, even when the causes from which their 
origin is derived have passed away. But the usage of which I am speak- 
ing, to be made practicable in the present age, must be greatly quali- 
fied. Every Session of Parliament produces a whole volume of public 
Statutes of general operation, to say nothing of the huge mass of Local 
and Private Acts. We are driven then to a narrow selection ; and pro- 
bably you will agree with me that our choice ought to rest upon such 
only, as call into action some new principle affecting large classes of 
our fellow subjects. And perhaps you will further agree with me in 
thinking that if the changes which have been thus wrought in the law 
touch the administration of Criminal Justice they will possess an addi- 
tional claim to our attention in this place. In exercising the duty of 
selection no particular regard can be had to that fleeting interest indi- 
cated by the multiplicity of speeches, or the warmth of debate, which 
may have ushered the new measure into the world. For while ques- 
tions of temporary excitement, but of no real moment, often absorb at- 
tention both in and out of Parliament, the Legislature not unfrequently 
passes Acts with little discussion in either House, and with less observa- 
tion by the public, whose effects on society are nevertheless as deep and 
as permanent as the jarrings which fill the columns of the newspaper are 
trifling and evanescent. 

Lasting and progressive will I trust be the action of the Statute enti- 
tled the Youthful Offenders' Act, to which I now respectfully invite 
your attention. For many years as some, if not all, of you can testify 
of your own knowledge, the doctrine that Reformatory Treatment of 
criminals ought to be substituted for Retributive Punishment, was im- 
pressed on the public mind, and latterly, by the aid of the public itself, 
it has been urged on the attention of the Government and of the Legis- 
lature. 

Neither the fact of such a pressure, nor the arguments by which it 

was justified, need be dwelt upon in this town, which has been chosen 

as the scene of two most important Conferences, of whose debates and 

resolutions the Statute which I hold in my hand may justly be considered 

. the fruit. 

After many struggles and disappointments, and much delay* this all 
important principle, so far as it applies to tbe young, has at length ob- 
tained tbe solemn recognition of the greatest Legislature on earth, and 
is henceforward withdrawn from the troubled regions of controversy to 
take its place among established and undeniable truths. And in what 
relief can be given by the provisions of an Act of ParHament, Judges 
and Magistrates are now relieved from the odious necessity of exposing 
children to treatment at once revolting to humanity and condemned by 
experience, as inevitably leading to consequences the very opposite of 
those which its adminii-trators had vainly contemplated. 

Gentlemen, it is not an easy thing to fix upon that class of the com- 
munity which ought most to rejoice over tliis revolution. The mind 
naturaily turns first to the poor children themselves, the objects of the 
new enactments. But, if language did not fail me, I would ask to speak 
for the Ministers of Justice, and I would attempt to convey to you 
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a due appreciation of the boon conferred upon us in our release 
from the odious task of inflicting pain to be followed not by good but by 
evil. What, Gentlemen, is the waste of gold, or of precious stones, or 
of any earthly wealth, compared to the waste of human suffering ? If 
it savour of presumption for erring man deliberately and by Law to inflict 
pain upon his brother, (as it assuredly would have done had it not been 
justified by absolute necessity) how awful is the duty cast upon 
him to look well to the consequences of such infliction, and to abstain 
from any unprofitable exercise of this fearful prerogative as he would ab- 
stain from self destruction ! Can we then, who preside in Courts like 
this, be too grateful that we are no longer to be the agents of these ab- 
surd and cruel visitations." 

Nor, Gentlemen, while congratulating myself upon wliat has been 
gained, can I repress the desire to look upon the position we have reach- 
ed more as an earnest of further progress than as a place of rest ? Pro- 
vidence has endowed children with an influence upon our sympathies, 
which as they advance to manhood drops unawares from their hands, 
and as public opinion is more easily won over when approached by sen- 
timent than by argument, it was wise on the part of the philanthropist 
to put into the front of the battle the cause of the young, and to keep 
back that of the adult until vantage ground bad been secured. That 
the treatment of children must differ from the treatment of men is 
obvious, whether the children and the men are at large, or under legal 
coercion. But as regards the duty of applying the same principles of 
punishment to each class, no valid distinction between the two can be 
established. The solid foundations on which the claims of the young to 
Eeformatory Treatment must be based, is that it has been proved to be 
advantageous not merely to Youthful Offenders, but to the community 
at large— not to a part only, but to the whole Yet this ground being 
once conceded to the young, it will be found, on examination, to support 
the claims of the adult to similar treatment 

That greater diflBlculties will have to be surmounted, and that the 
incurable will constitute a larger proportion in the latter clasps, than in 
the former, may be admitted. Yet these admissions can safely be made 
without at all disturbing the general conclusion, which is, that as to both 
classes Reformatory Discipline ought to be regarded as the rule, leaving 
the exceptions to be dealt with as best they may. But the claim of the 
adult portion of the offending classes even upon our sympathy, will be 
strongly felt by all whose charity can be awakened by reflection, and is 
not altogether dependent on outward impressions or instinctive impulse. 
The little outcast of tender years standing at a Criminal Bar, over which 
he can scarcely lift his eyes, becomes upon the instant, and without 
time given for thought, the object of our compassion. But suppose years 
to pass away, suppose him still to remain the creature of ignorance and 
abandonment ; all this time will evil habit be doing its work, slowly but 
surely reducing him to a slavery hopeless of redemption. Let us now 
suppose the period of life to have arrived, when appetites and passions 
which had slumbered through his adolescence, awake to urge him on to 
his ruin with a force which his unhappy training has deprived him of all 
power to resist, even if the disire for better things should still survive. 
Is such a being, I ask you. Gentlemen, less an objec. of commiseration 
to the thoughtful Christian than the neglected child ? If pity in minds 
well regulated, has relation rather to the depth of the misery which calls 
it forth, than to the aspect winning or repulsive which that misery may 
chance to wear, the neglected and ill trained man has even a stronger 
claim on our good feelings than belongs to his younger competitor. 
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And if, M ithM now been Bolenanly admitted, the eommiinitj it boatid to 
tftke charge of the child with the intent to reform him, can it berelieTed 
from that renponaiUlity bj permitting him to remain in his vicioQs 
oourdee tmtil he grows np a man ? Surely if by our indifference we hate 
onned against the youth, so far from expiating our offbnce we donfoie it 
if we persist in our apathy until he is mature in years as wdi as in crime. 
I ask yon then, Gentlemen, to give your aid in this good work. Let ua, 
fike our brare countrymen and allies, liaring seized one position, use 
it to complete our conquest over the whole fortress of error. 

The next great principle established by this Act, is that the State, while 
it assumes as it ought to assume, the parentage of the child, neglected or 
perverted by those who have brought him into existence, has a right, and 
is called upon as a duty, to prevent the father and the mother from 
creating for themselves a benefit out of their own misconduct. To this 
end the Act invests the Court which cons.gns the child to the Refor- 
matory Institution, with authority to impose a weekly jmyment for its 
sustentation on esety parent, able to contribute to its maintenance. 
Doubtless, in many instances, this authority will be inoperative, by 
f eason of the poverty which the parents may have brought on themselves 
by indulging in vice and indolence, or which may have fallen upon them 
by some calamity for which they are not responsible. But no pains 
must be spared to prevent the parent from throwing off a burden 
imposed upon him by every Law, human and divine, under anj pretence, 
however specious. 

The third great principle sanctioned by the Legislature in this Act, is 
that of Voluntary Guardianship. In various parts of this country, as 
in others, earnest and benevolent men and women have already taken 
upon themselves the duty, hitherto neglected by the State, of reforming 
Juvenile Offenders. They began, and they persevered in this noble 
enterprise, under circumstances of all but insuperable difficulty. Their 
cM>ntrol over their young Wards not being recognized by Law, they have 
had to depend upon their power over the hearts of such of tiiese poor, 
ill-trained, wayward, and rebellious children and youths, as they could 
persuade to remain under their care and guidance. And when we con- 
sider that the end in view is to change the aspirations and the habits 
of the pupil — to make him hate that which he has loved, and lore 
that which he has hated, — toinduce him to submit to wholesome control, 
instead of indulging the caprices of an unbridled will — to become 
laborious where he had been indolent — and to abstain from all gratifica- 
tions inconsistent with his 3K)6ition, and consequently not merely from 
those condemned by religion and morality, but also from such as are 
too expensive fur his narrow means and expectations, or dangerous 
from their tendency to dissipate his attention from the imperative 
duty of learning the art of self-support, we shall feel that these faithful 
Guardians imposed upon themselves a labor which demands for its en- 
durance a philanthropy the purest and the deepest ; one perpetually to 
be urged forward and solaced by Christian zeal and Christian hope. 

Bemember, Gentlemen, when you estimate their toils, that neglect and 
ill-usage had sealed up, as it were, all inlets to the confidence and 
affections of those outcasts, — that proffered generosity would excite 
suspicion, and that the objects of this high benevolence would at 
first be engaged in casting about to discover sinister motives hidden 
as they believed under such a display uf compassion. True it is, that 
this coldness after a time thaws under the genial warmth of a kind- 
ness, which the young person finds by experience, has no motive except 
the desire for his good. But the conduct of this experiment is not the 
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work of a day, and It has been contequentlj found that the hanl problem 
to be solTeil, is how to retain the recipient of the benefits of good tratn* 
ing, tintil he can be oonrinoed that he is under treatment which hot his 
welfare for its object, unadulterated with any taint of selfish interests. 
That eJtamples without number can be adduced, both at home and 
abroad, in which these distressing impediments even rnider their most 
aggravated forms have been overcome, is now an indisputable fact, but 
that the proportion of failures would hare been far less, had a power of 
legal detention been conferred on the managers of private Reformatories 
cannot be doubted ; and this power, by the provisions of the Act under 
consideration, they will now possess. 

I^t me, howevOT, pause for a moment to explain why I do not 
consider the absence of such power up to the present time as altogether 
a misfortune. And I am of this opinion, because the absence of 
coercive authority concentrated the aims of experimentalists, endowed 
with the richest gifts, intellectual and spiritual, upon forcing a passage 
to the human heart, even in its most depraved state ; and of bringing 
vicious habits and the mutinous will under subjection, with no weapons 
but those furnished by fkith, by charity, and by good sense. The 
efficiency of these weapons has thus been manifested to an incredulous 
world, too prone to fly to coercion as the sole expedient ; whereas we 
have now abundant proof, that it sitould only be called into action as a 
last resort, and even tlien employed with reluctance and reserve 
And no doubt, caution and forbearance will be requisite hereafter, lest 
too much reliance should be placed on the legal control which the Act 
suppUes. The walls of the Gaol have not only kept the bodies of 
prieoBers in durance, but have had a somewhat analogous effect on the 
minds of gaolers, confining them within the narrow routine of a dis- 
ei]^ine, whose only resources are pain of body or of mind. As 
Beformatories will not be surroundt^ by walls, the reliance on force 
never can approach the degree to which it lias attained in prisons ; but 
irtiould force ever come to be regarded as a substitute for an alliance 
with the will and the affections of the patient, sound cures will cease 
to be wrought. For as the discipline of the Reformatory is of no avail 
vntess it fructifies into good ooxfduct in the after- life of the Ward, when 
its restraints aad artificial motives are withdrawn, so the object of the 
Ckmdttctors must continue to be, first, to make the Ward or patient 
desire to do right, and then to give him habits of industry and self- 
government which shall enable him to act up to his convictions. 

And this brings me to the last, but, in a practical sense, the most 
important topic of my Charge. The Legislature has now placed Refor* 
matory Schools established by Voluntary Societies among the recognised 
Institutions of their country, and is ready to bear the expense of the board 
and instruction of the inmates ; or at least so much of that cost as can- 
not be exacted from the parents. In furnishing us with these provisions, 
it has offered us most important facilities to the multiplication of sudi 
establishments. And this is all that can be done without infringing oa 
the voluntary principle, which is widely kept sacred from intrusion. 

It will depeiMl then upon those who are duly impressed with the obli- 
gation which our Christian brotherhood with the poor outcast imposes 
upon us, whether this noble Statute which breathes the vei*y spirit of our 
holy religion, shall operate as widely as the necessity for its application 
is spread, or whether by our supineness or by our quailing before the 
difficulties which always beset a new enterprise, the Act shall remain a 
dead letter, proving against us that we are of those who know their duty, 
but fail in performing it. Gentlemen, let ua not forget the denuncia- 
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tioni which hang over the servant that "knew his Lord's will and pre- 
pared nut himself, neither did according to his will." 

Gentlemen, I have done. I am in no frame of mind to dwell on the 
few spots which full upon the Bill in its passage through the Houses of 
Parliament. These blemishes are not of its essence, nor can they obscure 
its beauty, and believe me, many an eye which has long and anxiously 
watched for this auspicious dawn, will be too much dimned by emotion, 
erer to discern them. Let me then, in the words of Milton, express my 
confidence, that — 

** the ethereal mould 
incapable of stain will soon expel 
Her mischief, and porc^ off the baser part 
Victorious." 



We have, at page 79, referred to the opinion expressed by Lord 
Brougham, when speaking of Mettray. The following passages 
were spoken by him in the House of Lords, on Thursday, May 
11th, 1834, when supporting the prayer of a petition, presented 
by Earl Fitzwilliam, from the West Biding of Yorkshire, in favor 
of Reformatory Schools. It will be seen that Lord Brougham 
speaks of his personal knowledge, his actual inspection, of Mettray — 
and his visit is that to which, as we have shown at page 47* M. 
Demetz refers, in his Report, with so much satisfaction. Mr. Hill's 
Charge proves the sentiments held by a very distinguished and able 
man upon the Reformatory Principle — Lord Brougham's speech 
declares his appreciation of the Reformatory Institution, It 
affirms that — 

"Lord Brougham entirely agreed in 'the opinion that they should 
make every effort for the purpose of improving the system of secondary 
punishment, and, above all, of improving it by means of these reforma- 
tory schools. He mentioned lately that he had deemed it his duty, dur- 
ing a late visit to a neighbouring nation, to examine that most important 
Institut.on, the reformatory establishment at Mettray. He had heanl 
it stated in France tliat the establishment at Mettray was the original 
of this excellent plan, but that was not so, because nineteen years before 
the establishment of the institution at Mettray, which was founded in 
the year 1839, namely, in the year 1820, an establishment was formed 
at Stretton-on.Dunsmore, in the county of Warwick. He would not say 
that it had succeeded so well as the Mettray system had succeeded, be- 
cause Mettray was established after the experience of the English estab- 
lishment, and its originators had benefited by that experience, as well 
as by the results of a similar experiment which had been made with 
more or less success in the neighbourhood of Hamburgh ; * but it was 
impossible to deny that the amount of the relapses was less considerable 

• Lord Brougham here refers to the Rauhe Haua — for an account of 
which, and of ihe Dusselthal School, see Irish <.^uarterly Review, Vol. 
IV., No. 14, Art. •* Reformatory and Ragged Schools." 
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there than they had been on an average ofyears at Stretton -on- Dunsmore. 
He never saw anytiiing in such a state of order as the establishment of 
Mettray was the other day, when he had an opportunity of seeing it, 
and when he examined that school. The whole proceedings of every 
individual from the moment he enters until he leaves the establishment 
are registered. An accurate account is kept of his conduct and of his 
misdemeanors, more or less slight, and most of them are very slight ; 
of the rewards he has received, and tlie punishment, extremely slight 
and well-contrived, to which he is subjected ; and on his leaving the es- 
tablishment a watch is continued to be kept on the place where he is 
hired (it is chiefly an agricultural establishment^, with the farmers and 
gardeners in the neighbourhood ; so that the returns year after year tell 
precisely the whole effect of the system of discipline, and not only of 
discipline, but of kindly and patriarchal management. (Hear, hear .J 
The plan was to divide the whole of the inmates into families, each hav- 
ing a chief who was the leading person of it, and the persons compos* 
ing the staff of officers had been taught the system, by y^ars of experi- 
ence on the spot. (Hear, hear.) He regretted so hear that the Stret- 
ton-on-Dunsmore establishment had, within the last six weeks, come to 
an end from the want of funds. It had been supported during the whole 
period of its successful existence of 40 years entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions, no aid whatever having been given by Government, or by 
any public body, and it had now failed — lie was sorry and ashamed to 
say — entirely from the want of funds. (Hear, hear.) Funds for the 
Mettray establishment, and similar ones in France, no doubt were fur- 
nished by private individuals ; but very large contributions were made 
to them — without which they must have failed, as well as others — ^by 
the enlightened wisdom of the French Government. (Hear, hear.) 

To these evidences we can add nothing. Our main argument 
has been directed to clearmg away the mist of prejudice, and doubt, 
and error which had encompassed the great question for which we 
have contended — and when such men as Lord Broughanv and Mr. 
Hill have here expressed a confidence so perfect and complete, the 
latter in the Principle, the former in the Institution and Principle, 
we cannot doubt that the sentiments uttered by Mr. Hill in his 
Charge at Birmingham, will meet the warm approval of every man 
who desires the moral and social progress of the country. We 
rejoice to find the public press nobly and honestly congratulating 
Mr. Hill on the fact, that he has had the satisfaction, a satisfaction 
which he well deserves — namely — that having been the oldest, 
the most energetic, and one of the ablest advocates of Reformatory 
Schools in these Kingdoms — so he has been the first Judge to address 
a Jury in an exposition of the Youthful Offenders Act. 

At page 102, we have inserted the opinions of Miss Carpenter, 
on the question of Free Religious Teaching in Reformatory 
Schools. We have the best authority for stating that this most 
excellent and valuable, because practical leader of the Reformatory 
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Sdiool MoT«ment it now, more than ever, oonviiieed ol the MUftd- 
ness of the opinions advanced by her before the Committee of 1652. 
She thinlu that •uccessful Beformation ia " beat secured by the 
aotkm of,** as she has beautifiilly expressed il^ '* Soul upon Soul* — 
and this can onlj be completely perfected by an identity of 
Beli|pious feeing between the teacher and the puplL 
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